JUDGMENT AND REVENGE: 
The Exodus Account in Jubilees 48 


Summary 


This paper analyzes the Exodus account in Jub. 48 as a story of judg- 
ment and revenge. The Jubilean author reworks the two-fold promise given 
by God to Abraham in the Covenant between the Pieces in two units (vv. 2-8, 
9-19) in order to demonstrate that the plagues constitute the “judgment” God 
pledges to bring upon the nation enslaving his descendants and that the Isra- 
elites would leave Egypt with great wealth. He further depicts Moses’ com- 
missioning as serving to execute judgment upon the Egyptians, reinforcing 
the Leitmotif of “taking revenge.” 


HE book of Jubilees—customarily dated to the second century 
B.C.E.—constitutes a retelling of the book of Genesis and the 
first section of Exodus. Its reworking of the Exodus account 
covers Exod 1-15 and comprises four chapters (Jub. 46-49).(1) 
Jub. 47-48, which lies at the center of this unit, comprises a narrative 
recounted to Moses by the Angel of the Presence describing events 
related to Moses’ personal history, from his birth to the drowning of 
the Egyptians in the Red Sea.(2) Jub. 48 possesses a special place 
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(1) J. C. VanderKam, “The Origins and Purposes of the Book of Jubilees,” in 
Studies in the Book of Jubilees (TSAJ 65; ed. M. Albani, J. Frey, and A. Lange; 
Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1997), 3-24. 

(2) Jubilees 46 interweaves the story of Joseph’s death (Gen 50) with the events 
related in Exod 1:1-14, to which are added legends concerning a war between Egypt 
and Canaan and Amram’s burial of his fathers in Hebron, while Jub. 49 focuses on 
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within these two chapters in relating to the salient features of Exod 
2:15b-15—including Moses’ dwelling in Midian, his commissioning 
by God, the “bridegroom of blood” episode, the plagues, the plunder 
of the Egyptians, and the crossing of the Red Sea. 

Analyses of Jub. 48 are available in the various editions, transla- 
tions, and commentaries of the text of Jubilees published to date.(3) 
Several studies have also discussed the legends in Jub. 48 and their 
parallels in other ancient sources. The description of the plagues in 
Jub. 48 has likewise been briefly examined.(4) More recently, a more 


the laws of Passover and the Feast of Unleavened Bread. Several studies have exam- 
ined independent pericopae within Jub. 46-49. Halpern-Amaru has analyzed Jub. 46 
and 49, and van Ruiten, VanderKam, and Werman Jub. 46 and 47: see B. Halpern- 
Amaru, “Burying the Fathers: Exegetical Strategies and Source Traditions in Jubilees 
46,” in Reworking the Bible: Apocryphal and Related Texts at Qumran (STDJ 58; ed. 
E. G. Chazon, D. Dimant, and R. A. Clements; Leiden: Brill, 2005), 135-52; idem, 
“The Use of Bible in Jubilees 49: The Time and Date of the Pesah Celebration,” 
Meghillot 5-6 (2008): *81—*100; idem, “The Festivals of Pesah and Massot in 
the Book of Jubilees,” in Enoch and the Mosaic Torah: The Evidence of Jubilees (ed. 
G. Boccaccini and G. Ibba; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2009), 309-22; J. van Ruiten, 
“Between Jacob’s Death and Moses’ Birth: The Intertextual Relationship between 
Genesis 50:15-Exodus 1:14 and Jubilees 46:1-16,” in Flores Florentino: Dead Sea 
Scrolls and Other Early Jewish Studies in Honour of Florentino Garcia Martinez 
(SJSJ 122; ed. A. Hilhorst, É. Puech, and E. J. C. Tigchelaar; Leiden: Brill, 2007), 
467-89; idem, “The Birth of Moses in Egypt According to the Book of Jubilees 
(Jub 47:1-9),” in The Wisdom of Egypt: Jewish, Early Christian, and Gnostic Essays 
in Honour of Gerard P. Luttikhuizen (ed. A. Hilhorst and G. H. van Kooten; Leiden: 
Brill, 2005), 43-65; idem, “Moses and His Parents: The Intertextual Relationship 
between Exodus 1:22-2:10 and Jubilees 47:1-9,” in Rewritten Bible Reconsidered: 
Proceedings of the Conference in Karkku, Finland, August 24-26, 2006 (Studies in 
Rewritten Bible 1; ed. A. Laato and J. van Ruiten; Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns, 2008), 
43-78; J. C. VanderKam, “Jubilees 46:6-47:1 and 4QVisions of Amram,” DSD 17 
(2010): 141-58; C. Werman, “The Book of Jubilees and its Aramaic Sources,” 
Meghillot 8-9 (2010): 135-74 (Hebrew). For a survey of the literature on Jub. 48, see 
below. 

(3) Cf. R. H. Charles, The Book of Jubilees or the Little Genesis (London: Adam 
and Charles Black, 1902), 249-53; K. Berger, Das Buch der Jubiläen (JSHRZ 2/3; 
Gütersloh: G. Mohn, 1981), 542-46; O. S. Wintermute, “Jubilees: A New Translation 
and Introduction,” in The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha (ed. J. H. Charlesworth; 
New York: Doubleday, 1985), 2:139-40; A. Caquot, “Jubilés,” in La Bible: Ecrits 
Intertestamentaires (Paris: Gallimard, 1987), 801-3; J. C. VanderKam, The Book of 
Jubilees (CSCO 510-11; Scriptores Aethiopici 87-88; Leuven: Peeters, 1989), 
1:242-45, 2:309-15. 

(4) For the former, see Charles, The Book of Jubilees, 249-53; J. Kugel, Tradi- 
tions of the Bible: A Guide to the Bible as it was at the Start of the Common Era 
(Cambridge: HUP, 1998), 543-612. For the latter, see S. E. Loewenstamm, The Eval- 
uation of the Exodus Tradition (trans. B.J. Schwartz; Jerusalem: Magnes, 1992), 108, 
117, 126-28, 134. For discussions of the plague of the firstborn in Jub. 48:5, 49: 2-6, 
see ibid, 200, 204-6, 211-13; A. Rofe, The Belief in Angels in the Bible and in Early 
Israel (Jerusalem: Makor, 1979), 2:163-64 (Hebrew); M. Segal, The Book of Jubi- 
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comprehensive investigation into Mastema’s role in this chapter has 
also been conducted, the Jubilean author attributing a prominent role 
to the ruler of the evil spirits in all the events covered in the chapter.(5) 
No scholarly investigation of the Jubilean author’s representation of 
the Exodus narrative as a story of judgment and revenge has under- 
taken as of yet, however. The present article is offered as a modest 
contribution to the discussion of this issue. Herein, I survey some of 
the literary and exegetical features which reveal this exegesis. Follow- 
ing an analysis of the literary structure of Jub. 48, I shall proceed to 
an examination of the depiction of Moses’ commissioning. Finally, I 
will discuss the theme of “revenge” as the Leitmotif of the chapter.(6) 


A. The literary structure of Jubilees 48 


As remarked above, Jub. 48 comprises a condensed, reworked 
version of the narrative of Exod 2:15b-15. Verse 1 presents a series 
of chronological data, including Moses’ flight from and return to 
Egypt and the length of his sojourn in Midian. Verses 2-4, which 
cover Moses’ commissioning and the “bridegroom of blood” incident, 
describe Prince Mastema’s attempt to kill Moses and thus prevent him 
from bringing the plagues upon the Egyptians. The depiction of the 
plagues in verses 5-8 concludes with the statement that they were 
brought upon Egypt in accordance with the promise God made in His 
covenant with Abraham (v. 8). 

The following section—verses 9—19—contains three episodes 
based on the various biblical accounts of the Israelites encounters with 


lees: Rewritten Bible, Redaction, Ideology and Theology (JSJSup 117; Leiden: Brill, 
2007), 210-14, 223-27. 

(5) Segal, The Book of Jubilees, 203-28. See also van Goudoever’s brief discus- 
sion of calendrical issues in Jub. 48: J. van Goudoever, Biblical Calendars (Leiden: 
Brill, 1961), 68-69. 

(6) Although fourteen Hebrew manuscripts of Jubilees were found at Qumran, 
very little (if any) of Jub. 48 has been preserved in Hebrew (see 40222 3 [= Jub. 
48:5?]). This may be due to the fact, being one of the final chapters of the composi- 
tion, it was probably copied relatively close to the edge of the scroll, making it vulner- 
able to any damage suffered by the latter: cf. H. Stegemann, “Methods for the Recon- 
struction of Scrolls from Scattered Fragments,” in Archaeology and History in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls: The New York University Conference in Memory of Yigael Yadin 
(JSPSup 8; JSOT/ASOR Monographs 2; ed. L.H. Schiffman; Sheffield: Sheffield 
Academic Press, 1990), 189-220. The full text of Jub. 48—and the composition as a 
whole—has been preserved only in Ge’ez. As VanderKam has demonstrated, this 
translation closely reflects the Hebrew original: see J.C. VanderKam, Textual and 
Historical Studies in the Book of Jubilees (Missoula: Scholars Press, 1977), 91-95. 
Herein, we rely upon his critical edition of the Ge’ez text (VanderKam, The Book of 
Jubilees). The English translation of Jubilees here follows VanderKam (ibid.). 
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the Egyptians. The author of Jubilees reorders these incidents and 
presents them as a contest between Prince Mastema and the Angels of 
the Presence. In the first scene, Prince Mastema aids the Egyptian 
magicians while God and the Angels of the Presence limit their own 
intervention (vv. 9-12a). In the second, Prince Mastema encourages 
the Egyptians to pursue the Israelites, who are divinely delivered 
(vv. 12b-14, 16-17). In the third, Prince Mastema’s binding by the 
Angels of the Presence enables the Israelites to plunder the Egyptians 
(vv. 15, 18-19).(7) 

These narratives form a well-defined literary pericope. Verse 1 
serves as the introduction to the chapter, Jubilees typically indicating 
the commencement of a new literary unit by introducing chronological 
data (cf. Jub. 47:1, 49:1). The details given in this verse link it to the 
wider context of the composition and set it within a broad chrono- 
logical framework.(8) In its brief summary of Moses’ flight to Midian, 


(7) Segal questions the unity of the chapter, asserting that Jub. 48:17b (“They 
were made stubborn by the Lord our God so that he could strike the Egyptians and 
throw them into the sea”) contradicts Jub. 48:12 (“...the Prince of Mastema ... cried 
out to the Egyptians to pursue you”) and therefore constitutes a secondary addition 
(The Book of Jubilees, 217-22). This argument overlooks the following factors, how- 
ever: 1) These verses are not in fact contradictory: while God stiffens their hearts, 
Prince Mastema only urges and encourages the Egyptians to follow the Israelites. 
While Mastema’s act parallels God’s it thus differs in nature; 2) The tension between 
Prince of Mastema’s complicity with the divine plan—as implied here—and his 
attempt to foil it appears to be an integral function of the dualistic worldview attested 
in other writings found at Qumran. This concept holds the evil angels responsible for 
malicious deeds at the same time as being subordinate to God and serving as divine 
instruments (cf. 40225 1 3 vis-à-vis 4Q225 2 i 9-10 and ii 5-7; and CD 4: 12-19, 8:2 
vis-a-vis 5:18): see M. Kister, “On Good and Evil: The Theological Foundations of 
the Qumran Community,” in The Qumran Scrolls and Their World (ed. M. Kister; 
Jerusalem: Yad Izhak Ben Zvi, 2009), 2:497-515 (Hebrew). Even if Segal’s argu- 
ments regarding the secondary nature of Jub. 48:17b are accepted, the analysis of the 
literary features of the chapter presented below remains unaffected. 

(8) The data are also significant for understanding the events of Moses’ personal 
history. V. 1 reveals that Moses dwelt in Midian “five weeks and one year” —i.e., 
thirty-six years. Other dates (cf. Jub. 47:1, 7, 12) indicate that forty-two years elapsed 
between his birth and his flight from Egypt. Moses’ life thus appears to be divided into 
three symmetrical periods, two of which are measured by “weeks” —i.e., are multiples 
of seven: 1) the period between his birth and his flight from Egypt comprises forty-two 
years; 2) he dwells in Midian for thirty-five years plus one; 3) the remainder of his 
life — from his commissioning [?] to his death is forty-two years (cf. Jub. 50:4; Deut 
34:7). Jubilees thus appears to constitute an early witness to a three-fold chronological 
scheme of Moses’ life. See Andrei’s similar conclusion, although she suggests a 
slightly different subdivision (42/38/40 years): O. Andrei, “The 430 Years of Ex. 
12:40, From Demetrius to Julius Africanus: A Study in Jewish and Christian Chron- 
ography,” Hen 18 (1996), 27-28, n. 90. It should be noted that, according to Jub. 
47:12, 48:1 (cf. Exod 7:7), Moses spent two years travelling from and/or to Egypt. 
The lack of specification of the length of the journey in each direction permits various 
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his sojourn there, and his return to Egypt (Jub. 48:1; cf. Exod 2:15b- 
4:23), v. 1 also functions as a bridge linking two narratives occurring 
in different phases of Moses’ life: Moses’ killing of the Egyptian 
(Jub. 47:10-12; Exod 2:11-15) and his commissioning (Jub. 48 :2-4; 
Exod 3:1-4:26).(9) It thus serves as a preparatory resumé introducing 
Moses’ commissioning and its fulfillment, two of the principal themes 
of Jub. 48. 

Following the introduction in v. 1, two primary literary units can 
be discerned within the chapter: vv. 2-8 and 9-19.(10) As I shall 
demonstrate below, the opening and concluding verses of these two 
units are indicated by thematic and linguistic markers. The literary 
structure also possesses a specific exegetical function, framing the 
Exodus story as a fulfillment of the covenantal promise given to Abra- 
ham: “Know well that your offspring shall be strangers in a land not 
theirs, and they shall be enslaved and oppressed four hundred years; 
but I will execute judgment on the nation they shall serve, and in the 
end they shall go free with great wealth” (Gen 15:13-14).(11) 

The two pericopes, vv. 2-8 and vv. 9-19, both commence with a 
statement addressed directly by the Angel of the Presence to Moses, 
describing Prince Mastema’s intention to harm him in similar lan- 
guage. The description “You know ... what the Prince of Mastema 
wanted to do to you... Did he not wish with all his strength to kill you 
and to save the Egyptians from your power?” (Jub. 48:2-3) is thus 
paralleled in verse 9: “The Prince of Mastema would stand up against 
you and wish to make you fall into Pharaoh’s power” (Jub. 48:9). In 


exegeses of the chronological data. For a division of Moses’ life into three periods of 
forty years, see Sipre Deut. 357, Gen. Rab. 100:10, and Acts 7:23, 30. 

(9) Unlike the biblical Exodus account, Jubilees fails to mention the meeting 
between Moses and Jethro’s daughters by the well. Nor does its author inform his 
readers that Moses married Zipporah (cf. Exod 2:15-3:1)—an omission possibly 
reflecting the author’s discomfort with regard to intermarriage: see B. Halpern-Amaru, 
The Empowerment of Women in the Book of Jubilees (Leiden: Brill, 1999), 124-25. 

(10) Various scholars recognize the existence of different literary units within 
Jub. 48. Caquot (“Jubilés,” 801-3) argues for two principal pericopae (vv. 1-8 and 
9-19). Although both Hartom and Wintermute identify three primary units, they disa- 
gree as to the verses these include (vv. 1-4, 5-11, 12-19 versus vv. 1—4, 5-8, 9-19): 
E.S. Hartom, “The Book of Jubilees,” in The Apocryphal Literature (3d ed.; Tel Aviv: 
Yavneh, 1969), 5:209 (Hebrew); Wintermute, “Jubilees,” 139-40. Berger, on the 
other hand, identifies four principal units within the chapter: vv. 1—4, 5-8, 9-11, and 
12-19 (Das Buch der Jubilden, 542). These suggestions all appear to relate to substan- 
tive considerations, although none of the scholars explicitly explain the grounds on 
which they make their determination. The delineation of the second unit proposed here 
parallels Wintermute’s third and Caquot’s second section (vv. 9-19). 

(11) All biblical quotations are taken from the NJPS unless otherwise indicated. 
The biblical references following the Jubilean verses indicate the biblical source of the 
latter. 
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both cases, the statement concerning Mastema’s malicious intent is 
followed by a declaration by the Angel(s) of Presence that (t)he(y) 
provided assistance to Moses (Jub. 48:4, 10-11). In addition, the two 
units both conclude with the assertion that the events of the Exodus 
were brought upon the Egyptians in retribution for the fact that “they 
were enslaving Israel with force.” The latter phrase appears twice, in 
vv. 8 and 18. I propose that these concluding verses are central to the 
reworked Exodus story in Jubilees, as I shall now undertake to dem- 
onstrate through an assessment of their role in the reworked version. 

Jubilees 48:8 explicitly notes that the plagues constitute a fulfill- 
ment of God’s promise to Abraham: “The Lord did everything for the 
sake of Israel and in accord with his covenant which he made with 
Abraham to take revenge on them just as they were enslaving them 
with force.” The covenant referred to in this verse is that which God 
made with Abraham “between the pieces” (Gen 15:13-14).(12) 
While the words: “his covenant which he made with Abraham” (Jub. 
48:8) allude to Gen 15:18: “... the LORD made a covenant with 
Abram” (cf. Ps 105:8-9), the phrase “they were enslaving them with 
force” (Jub. 48:8) evidently alludes to Exod 1:13: “And the Egyp- 
tians made the children of Israel to serve with rigour” (KJv).(13) In 
the context of Jub. 48:8, the statement also clearly echoes the predic- 
tion given in the Covenant between the Pieces: “... and they shall be 
enslaved and oppressed four hundred years” (Gen 15:13). 


(12) As already noted by Charles, The Book of Jubilees, 251. The prediction of 
retribution in God’s covenant with Abraham is already explicitly identified as the 
primary contributing cause behind the Exodus in Ps 105:42-43 (cf. Exod 2:24, 6:5). 
As I shall demonstrate below, Jubilees develops this notion by specifying the precise 
episodes within the Exodus account which correlate to the two-fold promise given to 
Abraham. The pericope of the Covenant between the Pieces is reworked in Jub. 14:1— 
20 and includes a citation of Gen 15:13—14 (see Jub. 14:13-14). Notably, “footprints” 
from Gen 15 are traceable in other literary units throughout Jubilees. In addition to 
Jub. 48 discussed above, an allusion to Gen 15:2 appears in the context of the feast 
held on the day of Isaac’s weaning (Jub. 17:2, cf. Gen 21:8-12); while allusions to 
Gen 15:7 are knitted into the reworking of Abraham’s initial arrival in Canaan (Jub. 
13:7, cf. Gen 12:5-9) and Abraham’s blessing (Jub. 22:27). For the latter, see Charles, 
The Book of Jubilees, 143; Wintermute, “Jubilees,” 99. Cf. also the depiction of the 
Amorites in Jub. 29:11 which echoes Gen 15:16 and the story of Abraham and the 
ravens, which may draw on Gen 15 (cf. Jub. 11:19 to Gen 15:11): see M.P. Knowles, 
“Abram and the Birds in Jubilees 11: A Subtext for the Parable of the Sower?,” NTS 
41 (1995): 145-51; J.C. VanderKam, The Book of Jubilees (Sheffield: Sheffield Aca- 
demic Press, 2001), 46-47; C. D. Crawford, “On the Exegetical Function of the Abra- 
ham/Ravens Traditions in Jubilees 11,” HTR 97 (2004): 91-97. 

(13) Japa bxaw ia nx ayn 17297. LXX: cai katedvvaotevov ot Aiybrtiot 
todg viodg “IopanA Big (“And the Egyptians tyrannised over the children of Israel 
by force”). 
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The Jubilean author’s understanding of the plagues as comprising 
the fulfillment of this prophecy is facilitated by his perception of a 
conceptual analogy between the depiction of the plagues as muDw 
(“judgments”) in Exodus (6:6, 7:4) and the “judgment” spoken of in 
Genesis 15:14: “I will execute judgment (">18 77) on the nation they 
shall serve.” (14) This exegesis is further emphasized by the designa- 
tion of the plagues as “judgment” (k”annane)(15) in Jub. 48:3—a 
theme to which I shall return below.(16) 

Whereas v. 8—which concludes the first literary unit—deals with 
the plagues, vv. 18-19— which constitute the end of the second peri- 
cope—describe the despoiling of the Egyptians: “... they were 
requesting utensils and clothing from the Egyptians—utensils of sil- 
ver, utensils of gold, and utensils of bronze; and so that they could 
plunder the Egyptians in return for the fact that they were made to 
work when they enslaved them by force.” While v. 18 paraphrases 
Exod 12:35-36: “The Israelites ... borrowed from the Egyptians 
objects of silver and gold, and clothing ... thus they stripped the 
Egyptians,” (17) v. 19—“We did not bring the Israelites out of Egypt 
empty-handed”—constitutes an evident allusion to the second part of 
God’s promise in Gen 15:14b: “... and in the end they shall go free 


14) Kugel, Traditions of the Bible, 549-51. As used in Exodus, the term D’vow 
(“judgments”) also designates the judgments against the gods of Egypt (Exod 12:12; 
cf. Num 33:4): see section C below. 

(15) The Ge'ez word k”annane—which signifies “rule, judgment, punish- 
ment”—is better translated as “judgment” (cf. Charles, The Book of Jubilees, 249-53; 
Wintermute, “Jubilees,” 2:139-40; Caquot, “Jubilés,” 801-3) than “punishment” 
(VanderKam) here, given its better reflection of the Hebrew o°»Dw apparently echoed 
in the Jubilean Exodus account. Cf. Goldmann’s Hebrew translation, which also ren- 
ders k"annane by the Hebrew 2°02%: M. Goldmann, “The Book of Jubilees,” The 
Apocryphal Books (ed. A. Kahana; Tel Aviv: Masada, 1956), 2:309 (Hebrew). For 
k"annane, see W. Leslau, Concise Dictionary of Ge'ez (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 
1987), 155. 

(16) See section B below. An understanding of the plagues as the fulfillment of 
the covenantal promise to Abraham is evident in other ancient Jewish texts: cf. 4Q225 
1 3-4; “Abot R. Nat. A 13; Gen. Rab. 44:19, 20. 

(17) Cf. Exod 3:22, 11:3. Jub. 48:19 differs from all these biblical verses as 
regard to the list of items borrowed from the Egyptians. The structure —a general 
statement (“they were requesting utensils and clothing”) followed by detailed particu- 
lars (“utensils of silver, utensils of gold, and utensils of bronze”) is unique to Jub. 
—as is the addition of “utensils of bronze” to the “objects of silver and gold (7903 ">> 
am 1)” referred to in Exod 3:22, 11:3, 12:35-36. This insertion may have been 
inspired by the common use and/or descriptions of the usage of these three precious 
metals for similar purposes, such as minting coins, or as among the items contributed 
to the Temple (Ezra 8:25-28; cf. Exod 25:3). It may also reflect the textual influence 
of verses in which they are listed together: cf. 2 Sam 8:10: “Joram brought with him 
articles of silver, gold, and bronze (nwm %9) amt 991 902 2)” (cf. also Josh 6:19). 
For their joint mention in the scrolls, see 1QM 5:5, 8. 
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ONL) with great wealth.” It also recalls God’s words to Moses at the 
burning bush: “And I will dispose the Egyptians favorably toward this 
people, so that when you go, you will not go away empty-handed” 
(Exod 3:21). In alluding to and interweaving these two prophecies, 
the Jubilean reworking of the biblical text implies not only that the 
covenantal promise fulfilled but that Moses’ words also came to frui- 
tion.(18) The latter idea is explicitly expressed in Jub. 48:6-7: “Eve- 
rything was sent through you, before it was done, so that you should 
do [it] ... Everything happened by your word.”(19) 

The fact that the author of Jubilees appears to have perceived the 
plunder of the Egyptians as the fulfillment of the divine promise 
given to Abraham suggests that the two units comprising this chapter 
relate to the two parts of the divine promise in Gen 15:14.(20) The 
first pericope (Jub. 48: 2-8) concludes with the fulfillment of the 
promised judgments (Gen 15:14a), the second (Jub. 48: 9-19) with 
the fulfillment of the pledge that the people would leave Egypt “with 
great wealth” (Gen 15:14b).(21) The structure of the chapter thus 
highlights the Jubilean author’s interpretation of the Exodus as a ful- 
fillment of the judgment predicted in the Covenant between the 
Pieces.” (22) 


B. Moses’ commissioning 


The condensed style in which the Exodus story is retold in 
Jub. 48 also characterizes the book’s description of Moses’ com- 
missioning. The episode of the burning bush is referred to in Jub. 
48:2: “You know what was said to you at Mt. Sinai,” the nature of 
the commission being described as follows: “...you were sent to 
carry out judgment and revenge against the Egyptians ... You per- 


(18) Exod 11:3, 12:36 also incorporates parts of the burning bush incident 
(Exod 3:21a, 22), thereby indicating that the prophecy given there was fulfilled in 
detail. 

(19) For Moses’ prophetic role in Jub. 48, see section B below. 

(20) Cf. Ezekiel the Tragedian, Exagöge 162-66; Philo, Mos. 141; Exod. Rab. 
3:11; Kugel, Traditions of the Bible, 555-57. 

(21) According to Exod 3:20-22, the prophecy given to Moses at the burning 
bush portrays God’s future deeds during the Exodus as comprising two elements: the 
plagues and the plunder of the Egyptians. These two details—and the order in which 
they are mentioned—are also reflected in Jub. 48. The first unit in this chapter con- 
cludes with the plagues, the second with the despoiling of the Egyptians. It remains 
uncertain, however, whether Exod 3:20-22 directly influenced the structure of Jub. 
48. 

(22) The reference to the Covenant between the Pieces (Gen 15:14) may explain 
why the Jubilean reworking climaxes with the plundering of the Egyptians rather than 
with the crossing of the sea (Jub. 48:12-19 vis-a-vis Exod 12-15). 
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formed the signs and the miracles which you were sent to perform 
in Egypt against Pharaoh, all his house, his servants, and his nation” 
(Jub. 48:3—4).(23) This passage is a reworking of Deut 34:11-12: 
“... for the various signs and portents that the LORD sent him to dis- 
play in the land of Egypt, against Pharaoh and all his courtiers and 
his whole country, and for all the great might and awesome power 
that Moses displayed before all Israel.” (24) These verses contain par- 
allel statements depicting Moses’ commissioning as being responsi- 
ble for the falling of the plagues upon the Egyptians—the words 
“great might and awesome power” (Deut 34:12) referring to the 
“signs and portents” (Deut 34:11).(25) While Jubilees 48:3-4 pre- 
serves this parallel structure, it elaborates the statement “sent to per- 
form signs and miracles in Egypt” (Jub. 48:4; Deut 34:11) by stating 
that Moses was “sent to carry out judgment and revenge on the Egyp- 
tians” (Jub. 48:3; italics added). 

As noted above, according to the biblical account, the term “judg- 
ments (D’vDW)” designates the plagues (Exod 6:6, 7:4). In his rework- 
ing of the story, the author of Jubilees elucidates this term by employ- 
ing the compound phrase “judgment and revenge.”(26) These two 
nouns occur together with a similar meaning in Ezek 25 in a descrip- 
tion of God’s punishment of the nations (Ezek 25:11 vis-a-vis v. 17; 
cf. v. 14).(27) The Septuagint also already understood them as syno- 


(23) In contrast to VanderKam’s translation, based upon the Latin text: “You 
know who spoke to you ...” (The Book of Jubilees, 2:309), but in accordance with 
other translations: cf. Charles, The Book of Jubilees, 250; Berger, Das Buch der 
Jubilden, 542; Wintermute, Jubilees, 139. 

(24) For the formula at the end of Jub. 48:4—‘* Pharaoh, all his house, his serv- 
ants and his nation” —cf. also Exod 8:4-7, 25-27. 

(25) Cf. the conjunction of these phrases in the depiction of the plagues in Deut 
4:34, 26:8 and Jer 32:4: see J.H. Tigay, Deuteronomy (JPS; Philadelphia: JPS, 1996), 
340. In contrast, Te. Ps.-J. (to Deut 34:11-12) and early midrashim (cf. Sipre Deut 
357; Mid. Tann. Deut. 32.12; ‘Abot R. Nat. A 2) understand Deut 34:12 as referring 
to other events, such as the splitting of the sea and the breaking of the tablets. 

(26) This compound also appears in Jub. 30:18, where it relates to Levi’s deeds 
following Dinah’s rape. Although the meaning of the phrase in Jub. 30:18 differs from 
the sense it carries in Jub. 48:3, it nonetheless draws the reader’s attention to the affin- 
ity between the two narratives, the Gentiles (i.e., the Hivites and Egyptians) treating 
the Israelites wickedly and therefore being sentenced to judgment by God. 

(27) The semantic affinity between the roots v”aw and 0”) is likewise reflected 
in Ps 149:7-9, another account of divine punishment: “to execute vengeance on the 
nations ... to execute on them the judgment decreed.” The two roots appear in paral- 
lel in 1QS 5:12, also being combined in 11Q13 2:13 (Pesher Melchizedek), which 
speaks of the punishment of Belial and his lot. For a survey of biblical parallel syno- 
nyms employed as compounds phrase in Qumran, see Y. Avishur, “Zugot milim 
niphradot min hamiqra hametzumadot kesmichuyot bemegilot midbar yehuda uvem- 
ishley Ben Sira,” Beit Migra 20 (1975): 511-29 (Hebrew). 
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nyms, frequently rendering both by the Greek éxdiknotc.(28) In light 
of this usage, the Jubilean conjunction “judgment and revenge” may 
represent a synonymic repetition referring to the plagues, in a similar 
style to the phrase “signs and miracles” (Jub. 48:4).(29) 

In selecting Deuteronomy 34:11 as his source for describing 
Moses’ commissioning, the author of Jubilees defines Moses’ central 
role in the Exodus as the bringing of the plagues upon the Egyptians 
rather than the Israelites’ deliverance from Egyptian bondage.(30) He 
then explains the plagues as constituting “judgment and revenge,” 
thereby portraying Moses as executing divine punishment upon the 
Egyptians.(31) Moses also possesses a further significant role here as 
the “heralder” of the ten plagues: “Everything was sent through you 
(lit.: by your hand), before it was done, so that you should do (it). You 
were speaking with the king of Egypt and in front of all his servants 
and his people. Everything happened by your word. Ten great and 
severe judgments came to the land of Egypt so that you could take 
revenge on it for Israel” (Jub. 48:6-7). This passage is based on var- 
ious biblical passages concerning Moses’ mission (cf. esp. Exod 4:28, 
6:10-13, 29),(32) combined with others indicating the fulfillment of 
his words—‘“So Pharaoh’s heart stiffened ... just as the LORD had 
foretold through Moses (nw? 772 ‘ 927 WwND)” (Exod 9:35); “... 
not a single word has failed of all the gracious promises that He made 
through His servant Moses (1739 nwa 72 737 WR)” (Kgs 8:56)—and 
his description as a “true prophet” (cf. Deut 18:15-22). 

According to the biblical Exodus account, Moses’ words to Pharaoh 
refer to two related aspects. The first comprises the plea: “Let my 
people go!,” the second predicting the falling of the plagues. While 
Jub. 48 does not specify the content of Moses’ speech to Pharoah, 


(28) LXX Ezek 25:11, 17. Cf. also LXX Exod 7:4, 12:12 vis-a-vis Num 31:2; 
Ps 149:7. 

(29) The word “vengeance” in the first half of Jub. 48:5 may also refer spe- 
cifically to the plagues: see section C below. 

(30) Cf. the depiction of Moses’ commissioning in Exod 3:10: “Come, there- 
fore, I will send you to Pharaoh, and you shall free my people, the Israelites, from 
Egypt”; cf. also Exod 6:10-13. 

(31) The description of Moses as executing the judgments (Jub. 48:34) devi- 
ates from the following verses wherein God is depicted as being responsible for bring- 
ing the plagues upon the Egyptians (Jub 48:5, 8, 11). Following Segal (The Book of 
Jubilees, 210 n. 22), and contra Loewenstamm (Evaluation, 134-35), the tradition that 
God himself brings the plagues upon the Egyptians does not appear to be subsidiary 
in Jubilees 48. 

(32) The detail that Moses spoke to Pharaoh “in front of all his servants and his 
people” (Jub. 48:6) may derive from such verses as Exod 7:10-12, 20, which indicate 
the presence of slaves during Aaron and Moses’ exchange with Pharaoh. For the for- 
mula “his servants and his people,” see n. 24. 
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the description of their delivery and fulfillment is sandwiched 
between two depictions of the plagues (vv. 5, 7). Hereby, the predic- 
tion of the plagues—rather than Israel’s deliverance— is determined 
as the primary context. The sequence of v. 7—“Everything happened 
by your word. Ten great and severe judgments came to the land of 
Egypt” —further implies that the plagues constitute the fulfillment of 
Moses’ words.(33) In this way, the Jubilean author emphasizes 
Moses’ prophetic role—specifically, his prediction to Pharaoh and 
his people regarding the judgments that would fall upon the Egyp- 
tians.(34) 


C. Revenge as a Leitmotif of Jubilees 48 


The biblical account represents the plagues, the judgment against 
the gods of Egypt, and the plunder and drowning of the Egyptians as 
proof of God’s power (cf. Exod 7:5, 10:1-2, 14:4, 18)— or, alterna- 
tively, as events intended to cause God’s fame to resound throughout 
the world (cf. Exod 9:16). The Jubilean author ignores both these 
themes and introduces a different topic as the Leitmotif of his rework- 
ing of the Exodus story—namely, that of “revenge.” As analyzed in 
the previous section, the notion of vengeance forms a key theme in 
the Jubilean depiction of Moses’ commissioning. In the Ge‘ez text of 
Jub. 48, the root bgl—signifying “to take vengeance”—occurs no less 


(33) Although the phrase “Ten great and severe judgments” is unique to Jub. 
48:7, its individual components are attested in the Bible, also recalling Deut 6:22: 
“The LORD displayed before our eyes great and awesome signs and wonders against 
Egypt” (NRSV). For nova D’vDWw, cf. Exod 6:6, 7:4 (as well as the occurrence of this 
phrase in the Qumran scrolls: 1QS 5 12; 1QH 7 32 [15 19]). For ayn vaw, cf. Ezek 
14:21. 

(34) Cf. also Num 12:6-8; Deut 34:9. This role is further emphasized in the 
prologue of Jubilees: see G. J. Brooke, “Exegetical Strategies in Jubilees 1-2: 
New Light from 4QJubilees*,” in Studies in the Book of Jubilees (ed. M. Albani, 
J. Frey, and A. Lange; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1997), 44-45. Moses’ prophetic 
role is also highlighted in various Qumran compositions (cf. CD 5:21-6:1; 1QS 
1:3; 4Q377 2 ii 5-12): see D. Falk, “Moses,” in Encyclopedia of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (ed. L. H. Schiffman and J. C. VanderKam; Oxford: OUP, 2000), 1:576- 
77; G.G. Xeravits, King, Priest, Prophet: Positive Eschatological Protagonists of 
the Qumran Library (STDJ 47; Leiden: Brill, 2003), 174-84; G. J. Brooke, 
“Moses in the Dead Sea Scrolls: Looking at Mount Nebo from Qumran,” in La 
Construction de la figure de Moïse (Supplément n° 13 à Transeuphraténe; ed. 
T. Römer; Paris: Gabalda, 2007), 212-13, 220-21; A. P. Jassen, Mediating the 
Divine: Prophecy and Revelation in the Dead Sea Scrolls and Second Temple 
Judaism (STDJ 68; Leiden: Brill, 2007), 37-63, 113-28. Cf. the similar emphasis 
in Josephus’ account of the Exodus: “... dreadful sufferings overtook the Egyp- 
tians, each of which I relate ... because I desire to show that Moses was not mis- 
taken in any of the things that he predicted ...” (Ant. 2.293 [Feldman, LCL]). 
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than six times (vv. 3, 5 [x 2], 7, 8, 14).(35) Since the biblical pericope 
contains no incidences of the parallel Hebrew root n”p3, the question 
must be asked: How did “vengeance” become the Leitmotif of the 
Exodus account in Jubilees? 

As indicated above (section B), the linguistic basis on which the 
author of Jubilees reinterpreted the biblical account of the Exodus 
appears to be the semantic affinity between the terms “judgments” 
and “revenge.” In concurrence with the note that the phrase “judg- 
ment and revenge” in Jub. 48:3 may refer to the plagues, the terms 
“judgments” and “vengeance” also appear in conjunction in v. 7. 
Here, the revenge most likely signifies the purpose of the plagues 
rather than the source of their instigation: “Ten great and severe judg- 
ments came to the land of Egypt so that you could take revenge on it 
for Israel” (Jub. 48:7; italics added). The close similarity between 
“judgment” and “revenge” is also implied in verse 5: “The Lord 
effected a great revenge against them on account of Israel. He struck 
them and killed them with blood, frogs, gnats, dog flies, bad sores 
which break out in blisters; (and he struck) their cattle with death; and 
with hailstones—with these he annihilated everything that was grow- 
ing for them; with locusts which ate whatever was left for them from 
the hail; with darkness; (and with the death of) their first-born of men 
and cattle. The Lord took revenge on all their gods and burned them 
up” (Jub. 48:5; italics added). 

This verse opens and concludes with the motif of revenge. The 
first reference relates to the detailed description of the plagues that 
follows.(36) The wording— “The Lord effected a great revenge 
against them”—recalls Ezek 25:17: “I will execute great vengeance 
on them” (NRSV), a prophecy describing the God’s wrath against the 
Philistines in terms of “revenge” (cf. Ezek 25:15). Ascribing this 
statement to the Egyptians (rather than to the Philistines) does not 
necessarily represent a bold exegetical move of the Jubilean author, 
the Egyptians’ destiny being depicted in similar terms of revenge in 


(35) As Berger notes, although he does not discuss the issue further (Das Buch 
der Jubilden, 542). 

(36) A fragment of the depiction of the ten plagues in Jub. 48:5 may be pre- 
served in 4Q222 3 2-3: ond Ixwin An NN DON UN TINNI [Doom SWN [ dD 
[ana] aTa voa nn 27%. See J.C. VanderKam and J.T. Milik, “222. 
4QJubilees®,” in Qumran Cave 4 VIII: Parabiblical Texts, Part 1 (DJD 13; ed. H. 
Attridge et al.; Oxford: Clarendon, 1994), 87-94. For a discussion of the list of 
plagues in Jub. 48:5, see Loewenstamm, Evaluation, 108-9. While Loewenstamm 
(ibid) and Segal (The Book of Jubilees, 211, n. 24) maintain that the number and order 
of the plagues in Jub. 48:5 follows that given in the book of Exodus, the order in fact 
differs: whereas in Exod 9:1-12 the boils are mentioned after the pestilence afflicting 
the livestock, this order is reversed in Jub. 48:5. 
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Jer 46:10: “But that day shall be for the Lord Gop of Hosts a day 
when He exacts retribution from His foes (13% apin? napi ar).”(37) 
Jub. 48:5a sets the language of vengeance drawn from prophecies 
against foreign nations in a new historical context, however, namely, 
the Exodus. A similar line of interpretation also occurs at the conclu- 
sion of Jub. 48:5.(38) There, the term “revenge” refers to another 
event associated with the Exodus, namely, God’s justice against the 
Egyptian gods. Exod 12:12 describes the divine act as “judgments 
(avow)”: “On all the gods of Egypt I will execute judgments” (NRSV; 
cf. Num 33:4). The Jubilean author gives a more precise and detailed 
portrait of the form this judgment/revenge took: “[The Lord] burned 
them up.” The source of this interpretation derives principally from 
two prophecies concerning Egypt: “... I will set fire to Egypt ... 
I will execute acts of judgment on Egypt (masni mvaw mwy)” 
(Ezek 30:14-19)(39) and “And I will set fire to the temples of the 


(37) Cf. Jeremiah’s prophecy against Babel (Jer 50:15, 28) and Ezekiel’s against 
Edom (Ezek 25:12, 14), both of which depict the fate of these nations in terms of “revenge.” 

(38) The Jubilean author also adopts themes and terminology from various 
prophecies against surrounding peoples in order to describe the destiny of other 
nations—such as Amon and Moab (Jub. 16:9; cf. Jer 48; Zeph 2:9), the Philistines 
(Jub. 24:28-32; cf. Jer 47:4-7), and Edom (Jub. 36:9-11; cf. Jer 49:7-21). For an 
analysis of the passage referring to the Philistines’ fate, see M. Kister, “Biblical Phrases 
and Hidden Biblical Interpretations and Pesharim,” in The Dead Sea Scrolls: Forty 
Years of Research (ed. D. Dimant and U. Rappaport; Leiden: Brill, 1992), 28-29; 
C. Werman, “The Attitude Toward Gentiles in the Book of Jubilees and Qumran 
Literature Compared with Early Tanaaic Halakha and Contemporary Pseudepigrapha” 
(PhD diss., Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 1995), 155-57 (Hebrew). 

(39) A reworking of the prophecy against Egypt from Ezek 30:1-19 is also 
attested in Pseudo-Ezekiel (4Q385b; 4Q386 1 ii 5-6 [?]).Unlike Jub. 48, however, the 
context of Ezekiel’s ministry in this composition is eschatological: see D. Dimant, 
“Pseudo-Ezekiel,” in Qumran Cave 4 XXI: Parabiblical Texts, Part 4: Pseudo- 
Prophetic Texts (DJD 30; Oxford: Clarendon, 2001), 7-90. Significantly, other pas- 
sages from Ezekielian oracles against the nations are reworked in sectarian writings: 
see IQH 14:7-20 (cf. Ezek 31:3-16); 4QMidrEschat? IX 13-14 (=4Q177:7 3 + 9:6) 
(cf. Ezek 25:8). In contrast to Jubilees, however, these reworkings relate to the 
Qumran community itself rather than to the destiny of the surrounding nations. For the 
use of Ezekiel in the Dead Sea Scroll, see F. Garcia Martinez, “L’Interpretation de la 
torah d’Ezéchiel dans les MSS de Qumran,” Rev@ 13 (1988): 441-52; G.J. Brooke, 
“Ezekiel in Some Qumran and New Testament Texts,” in The Madrid Qumran Con- 
gress: Proceedings of the International Congress on the Dead Sea Scrolls, Madrid 
18-21 March 1991 (ed. J. Trabolle Barrera and L. Vegas Montaner; Leiden: Brill, 
1992), 317-38; D. Dimant, “The Apocalyptic Interpretation of Ezekiel at Qumran,” 
in Messiah and Christos: Studies in the Jewish Origins of Christianity Presented to 
David Flusser on the Occasion of His Seventy-Fifth Birthday (TSAJ 32; ed. I. Gruenwald, 
S. Shaked, and G.G. Stroumsa; Tiibingen: J.C.B. Mohr, 1992), 31-52; G.T. Manning, 
Echoes of a Prophet: The Use of Ezekiel in the Gospel of John and in Literature of 
the Second Temple Period (JSNTSup 270; New York: T&T Clark International, 
2004), 22-77. 
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gods of Egypt; he will burn them down and carry them off” 
(Jer 43:12-13).(40) 

Finally, the “vengeance” is also linked to the drowning of the 
Egyptians. This event is explicitly presented as a punishment carried 
out “measure for measure”: “All of the people whom he brought out 
to pursue the Israelites the Lord our God threw into the sea—to the 
depths of the abyss—in place of the Israelites, just as the Egyptians 
had thrown their sons into the river. He took revenge on 1,000,000 
of them, 1000 men (who were) strong and also very brave perished 
for one infant of your people whom they had thrown into the river” 
(Jub. 48:14; italics added).(41) 

The Jubilean Leitmotif suggests that the author understood the 
events of the Exodus as divine retribution for Egypt’s heartlessness 
towards the Israelites. While the introduction of the motif of revenge 
into the biblical Exodus account is based upon its association with the 
term ovDw (“judgments”) employed in the biblical account, however, 
it is also linked to thematic analogies. The Jubilean author appears to 
have perceived an affinity between the Exodus and the prophecies 
against the nations, the wicked acts of a nation bringing down God’s 
punishment upon it in both sets of texts.(42) He thus introduces the 
idea of revenge/retribution not merely on the basis of the term nv 
but also due to his alignment of the Egyptians’ fate with that proph- 
esied for other nations who similarly oppressed Israel. 


Conclusion 


This exploration of some of the literary devices and exegetical 
features employed in Jub. 48 reveals that the Jubilean author draws 
out the element of judgment (a°»Dw), interpreting the biblical Exodus 


(40) Segal, The Book of Jubilees, 212, n. 27. In Ezekiel’s prophecies the judg- 
ments on Egypt are paralleled by fire, thus allowing the Jubilean author to conclude 
by way of verbal analogy that the judgments (a°~Dw) referred to in Exod 12:12 were 
actually fire (cf. also Ezek 16:41). A similar conclusion may also be drawn from Jer 
43:12-13 on the basis of the similar theme it shares with Exod 12:12— i.e., the pun- 
ishment of the Egyptian gods. For the gods of Egypt as being burned by fire, see 1QM 
14 1; cf. also Tg. Ps.-J. to Exod 12:12; Mekh. Pischa 7; Mekh. de R. Shimon bar Johai 
12:12. However the latter texts probably interpret the judgments of the Egyptian gods 
in light of the pentateuchal law regarding the destruction of idols (cf. Deut 7:5, 12:3). 

(41) A similar interpretation is attested in Wis 11:6-7, 18:5; cf. Te. Neof. and 
Tg. Ps.-J. to Exod 18:11; Mekh. de R. Shimon bar Johai 15:4; Mekh. Amalek 3; b. 
Sot. 11a. It is probable that, in similar fashion to the rabbinic sources, Jubilees’ inter- 
pretation of the drowning of the Egyptians as a punishment carried out measure for 
measure derives from Jethro’s statement to Moses: “Now I know that the LORD is 
greater than all gods, yes, by the result of their very schemes against [the people]” 
(Exod 18:11). 
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account specifically in terms of revenge. Firstly, the similar meaning 
between the term 205% used in the Exodus account to designate the 
plagues and the phrase >38 77 found in the Covenant between the 
Pieces, as well as their similar context, enabled him to represent the 
events of the Exodus as a fulfillment of the promised judgment “upon 
the nation they shall serve.” This exegesis is both made explicit in 
Jub. 48:8, 18-19 and implied via the structure of the chapter, which 
appears to correspond to the two parts of this divine promise. Sec- 
ondly, the term Dvw serves the Jubilean author as a linguistic device 
by means of which he enlisted its synonym—revenge, which becomes 
the Leitmotif of his reworked Exodus story. Jub. 48 depicts the 
plagues, the judgment against the gods of Egypt, and the drowning of 
the Egyptians as divine punishment for the Egyptians’ evil deeds. 
Finally, the description of Moses’ commissioning further emphasizes 
this theme, his mission being portrayed as “heralding” the coming 
judgment on the Egyptians and the execution of “judgments and 
revenge” upon them. The reworking presented in Jub. 48 thus frames 
the story of Exod 2:15b-15 as a narrative about “judgment and 
revenge” justly brought upon the Egyptians due to their wicked acts. 
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MEDICINE AND MAGIC IN GENESIS 
APOCRYPHON 


Ideas on human conception and its 
hindrances" 


Summary 


Genesis Apocryphon, a paraphrase of selected narratives from Genesis 
was written with an exegetical purpose. One of the author’s main exegetical 
interests is in proving that the purity of certain female characters endangered 
in unusual situations was defended; attesting their purity leads to confirming 
the geneological purity of their offspring. This exegetical object is served by 
extending the biblical narrative with additions of medical nature. The biblical 
tradition is inserted on two points. The first is the odd dialogue of Lamech, 
Noah’s future father with his wife Batenosh about the origin of the child she 
was expecting (1Q20 2.1-18). Batenosh recalls as a proof of her conception 
her sexual pleasure (‘dynh) felt during a past intercourse with her husband. 
The second narrative addition in the work is the information about the pesti- 
lential spirit (rwh’) which caused impotence in Pharaoh’s court, following 
Sarah’s taking away from Abraham and bringing her into the court of Pharaoh 
(1Q20 20.12-32). The spirit made unable Pharaoh to have sexual relations 
with Sarah. 

The additions in Genesis Apocryphon witness not only an interest of the 
author in medical lore but also to his good familiarity with various branches 
of contemporary medicine and healing methods. The words of Batenosh’s 
argumentation seems to reflect medical ideas phrased in Greek medical tradi- 
tion, and perhaps an awareness of the author with some written tradition. The 
idea of the demonic origin of a dysfunction of the human body, and its heal- 
ing method—exorcism through the laying on of hands—is based on the 
ancient Near Eastern medical concept of magical healing. 


(*) This study was made possible with the generosity of a grant of OTKA (Hun- 
garian Scientific Research Fund). 
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ENESIS Apocryphon (1020) from Qumran Cave 1 is an exam- 

ple of midrashic exegesis: it is a paraphrase of selected 

Genesis narratives, written with an exegetical purpose, and 
preceded, in all probability, by a longer introductory part. (1) The 
author used literary techniques and aimed at theological perspectives 
in his rewriting of Genesis. (2) The biblical narratives evoked in 
Genesis Apocryphon are retold with omissions and additions. Various 
passages of Genesis are brought together and added to by extensions, 
illustrating a verse with the help of an appropriate story or comment- 
ing on elements of the biblical narrative by a description or mono- 
logue. Although this narration does give a coherent course of narra- 
tive, Genesis Apocryphon is not to be read instead of the biblical text 
but along with it. (3) One of the main theological interests of the 


(1) The editio princeps of the text is N. Avigad, Y. Yadin, A Genesis Apocry- 
phon, Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society 1956. Further parts were edited by 
J.C. Greenfield et al., “The Genesis Apocryphon Col. XII,” Abr-Nahrain, Suppl. 3 
(1992) 70-77; M. Morgenstern et al., “The Hitherto Unpublished Columns of the 
Genesis Apocryphon,” Abr-Nahrain 33 (1995) 30-52. The text with a commentary is 
J.A. Fitzmyer, The Genesis Apocryphon of Qumran Cave I (1Q20). A commentary. 
Third edition, Roma: Editrice Pontificio Istituto Biblico 2004, p.69. The latest edition 
is Daniel A. Machiela, The Dead Sea Genesis Apocryphon. A New Text and Transla- 
tion with Introduction and Special Treatment of Columns 13-17, Leiden: Brill 2009. 
The present text may have been preceded by a longer part, probably by an introduction 
belonging to a different genre than narrative, see Matthew Morgenstern, “A New Clue 
to the Original Length of the Genesis Apocryphon,” JJS 47 (1996) 345-47. 

(2) Geza Vermes, Scripture and Tradition in Judaism: Haggadic Studies. Studia 
Post-Biblica 4, Leiden: Brill 1961, 126 characterized it as an unbiased rewriting of 
biblical pericopae. Since Vermes’ study several studies tried to establish interpretative 
tendencies in the text, see G.W.E. Nickelsburg, “Patriarchs Who Worry about Their 
Wives: A Haggadic Tendency in the Genesis Apocryphon,” in: M.E. Stone and 
E.G. Chazon, eds., Biblical Perspectives: Early Use and Interpretation of the Bible in 
the Light of the Dead Sea Scrolls: Proceedings of the First International Symposium 
of the Orion Center for the Study of the Dead Sea Scrolls and Associated Literature, 
12-14 May, 1996. STDJ 28, Leiden: Brill 1998, 137-58. 

(3) Narratives that retell biblical pericopae are often labelled as “rewritten 
Bibles”, a term coined by Geza Vermes. On the problem of the genre and the text, see 
Geza Vermes, “Biblical Midrash,” in: E. Schiirer, G. Vermes, F. Millar, M. Goodman, 
P. Vermes, M. Black, eds. The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ 
(175 B.C.-A.D. 135). Volume III, Part I: A New English Version Revised and Edited 
(eds.), Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1986, pp. 308-41; G.W.E. Nickelsburg, “The Bible 
Rewritten and Expanded,” in: M.E. Stone, ed. Jewish Writings of the Second Temple 
Period: Apocrypha, Pseudepigrapha, Qumran Sectarian Writings, Philo, Josephus. 
Compendia Rerum Judaicarum ad Novum Testamentum, 1: The Jewish People in the 
First Century, 2, Assen, Minneapolis MN: Royal Van Gorcum, Fortress Press, 1984, 
89-156. The problems of the Qumran texts and the history of their research are treated 
by Daniel Falk, The parabiblical texts: strategies for extending the scriptures in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. Library of Second Temple Studies 63. Journal for the Study of the 
Pseudepigrapha Supplement Series. Companion to the Qumran Scrolls 8, London: 
T & T Clark, 2007. 
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author is in proving that the purity of particular female characters 
endangered in unusual situations was defended. Defending purity has 
an essential function in the narrative since it leads to proving the right- 
eous origin of patriarchs originating from these matriarchs. Thus, 
demonstrating pure origin indirectly serves to prove the right of bibli- 
cal patriarchs to inherit the land promised them. (4) Two narrative 
supplements concerning the sexual purity of matriarchs are added to 
the narrative of Genesis. The argumentations introduced in both sup- 
plements are based on views originating from the author’s cultural 
background, ideas concerning human reproduction and fertility. The 
first item, added to the tradition about Noah is the odd dialogue of 
Lamech (Noah’s future father) with his wife Batenosh about the origin 
of the child she was expecting (1020 2.1-18, cf. Gen 5:28-31). The 
second is the information about the evil spirit which caused impotence 
in Pharaoh’s court, following Sarah’s taking away from Abraham and 
bringing her into the court of Pharaoh (1020 20.12-32, cf. Gen 12:12- 
20). (5) 


Noah’s Conception 


The first addition is about the conception of Noah, son of Lamech. 
Lamech in the Bible is mentioned as Metushelah’s son, grandson of 
Enoch (Gen 5:25-31). Noah’s birth is added to in Genesis by informa- 
tion related to his naming, that he should bring relief to humans. (6) 
This addition sets Noah apart from the line of the antediluvian patri- 
archs. Noah in Genesis is a member of the generation of the Flood, 
and survivor of the catastrophe. Genesis says that the Flood came 


(4) For exegetical techniques and strategies in Genesis Apocryphon see 
M. J. Bernstein, “Re-arrangement, Anticipation and Harmonization as Exegetical Fea- 
tures in the Genesis Apocryphon,” DSD 3 (1996) 37-57; idem, “From the Watchers 
to the Flood: Story and Exegesis in the Early Columns of the Genesis Apocryphon,” 
in: E.G. Chazon, ed., Reworking the Bible. Apocryphal and Related Texts at Qumran, 
Leiden: Brill, 2005, 39-63; Ida Fröhlich, “Narrative Exegesis” in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls,” in: M.E. Stone and E.G. Chazon, eds., Biblical Perspectives: Early Use and 
Interpretation of the Bible in the Light of the Dead Sea Scrolls: Proceedings of the 
First International Symposium of the Orion Center for the Study of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls and Associated Literature, 12-14 May, 1996. STDJ 28, Leiden: Brill 1998, 
81-99. 

(5) M. J. Bernstein, “Divine titles and epithets and the sources of the Genesis 
Apocryphon,” JBL 128 (2009), 291-310 was able to demonstrate a dichotomy between 
cols 0-17 and cols 19-22, on the basis of stylistic divergences (although no separate 
sources are to be set apart). Nevertheless the two parts of the work reflect a common 
thematic interest; beside the theme of sexuality, a geographic interest is present in both 
parts, cf. 1020 16-17; 19.9-13; 21.10-19, 28-30; 22.4-5. 

(6) Cf. the etimology of Noah’s name in Gen 5:30, based on the root nwh 
“rest”. 
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about to mankind in the 600" year of Noah’s lifetime (Gen 7:11). The 
biblical tradition says nothing about the coincidence of the time of his 
birth with that of the activity of the Fallen Angels, when the heavenly 
beings (bny ’Ihym) begot children with earthly women (Gen 6:1-4). 
(7) This leads to the limitation of human lifetime to 120 years by God 
(8) Genesis mentions the Nephilim (npylym), the heroes and “men of 
renown” of olden times (hgbwrym ’sr m‘wlm ’n$y hsm) as contempo- 
raries to these events. 

The tradition about the angelic marriages as antecedents of the 
Flood were well known also in the extrabiblical Jewish tradition of 
the Persian period. The oldest known source of it are the Aramean 
fragments of the story on the Watchers Shemihazah and his compan- 
ions. The manuscripts were found in Qumran Cave 4. The narrative, 
along with other parts of an Enochic collection, was preserved in 
Greek and Ethiopic translation (1Enoch 6-11). (9) The Enochic narra- 
tive differs on many points from the biblical one. The heavenly beings 
are called here Watchers (‘yryn) (10) who are fully conscious of the 
sinful nature of their plan of descending to the earthly women. They 


(7) The Masoretic text and LXX differ among them concerning the numbers of 
the years when Enoch, Metushelah, and Lamech were fathering their firstborn sons 
(cf. Gen 5:20-29). Both versions say that Enoch had been taken from the earth long 
before Noah’s birth. Gen 6:1-4 relates the episode of the “sons of God’ as one occurred 
during Noah’s lifetime. The story of the Watchers (1En 6-11) says nothing about the 
occurrence of the activity of the Watchers and Noah’s birth. 

(8) The limitation of lifetime to 120 years is a possible reference to the main 
topos of the Mesopotamian flood story Atrahasis, according to which the cause of the 
punishment of the Flood was overpopulation due, inter alia, to excessive lifespans of 
the humans. 

(9) R.H. Charles, The Ethiopic Version of the Book of Enoch: Edited from 
Twenty-Three Mss. Together with the Fragmentary Greek and Latin Versions. Anec- 
dota Oxonensia, London: Clarendon Press 1906. A new critical edition of the Ethiopic 
text: Michael Knibb, The Ethiopic Book of Enoch. A New Edition in the Light of the 
Aramaic Dead Sea Fragments, vol. I: Text and Apparatus; vol. II: Introduction, Trans- 
lation and Commentary, London: Clarendon Press, 1978. The Aramaic fragments were 
edited by J.T. Milik, The Books of Enoch: Aramaic Fragments of Qumran Cave 4, 
London: Clarendon Press, 1976. The oldest Aramaic fragments from Qumran are from 
the end of the 3rd century BCE which means that the beginnings of the literary tradi- 
tion go back to an earlier time. Michaël Langlois, Le premier manuscrit du Livre 
d’Henoch: étude épigraphique et philologique des fragments araméens de 40201 à 
Qumrân; préface par André Lemaire, Paris: les Éditions du Cerf, 2008, is a new study 
on the first manuscript; on its readings see E. Puech, “Notes sur le manuscrit araméen 
4Q201 = 4QHénoch*. A propos d’un livre récent”, RevO 96 (2010) 627-649. 

(10) The etymology of the name is from the Aramaic root ‘wr, “to wake up, be 
excited”, and may refer to the heavenly bodies of the nocturnal sky. The term refers 
to heavenly beings in Dan 4:10, 20. Besides this, the narrative in 1Enoch is acknowl- 
edged with the term “sons of God” (bny ‘lhym) which is the name of the heavenly 
beings in Gen 6:1-4. 
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became impure by the relationship (1En 7:1), and the children issuing 
from the mixed relationships are giants who cause havoc and intro- 
duce further sins and anomalies on the earth, calling out te punishment 
of the Flood. (11) The leaders of the Watchers are punished by the 
angels Michael and Raphael. The story serves in 1Enoch as a myth of 
the origin of the evil. (12) 

In Enochic tradition the Watchers and the Giants are not only 
originators of sin on the earth but also those of the demons. (13) More- 
over the Watchers and the Giants themselves reflect some demonic 
traits. (14) Thus the figures of the Watchers in the Enochic tradition 
have a connotation that links them to the realm of the demonic. 


(11) The sins of the Watchers and their sons are: sexual impurity, magic, blood- 
shed, cannibalism, and devastation of the works of humans, cf. 1En 6-11. These sins 
are considered in the biblical purity system as ethical impurities which defile the land, 
see W.D. Davies, The Territorial Dimension of Judaism; With a Symposium and Fur- 
ther Reflections, Minneapolis: Fortress, 1991; D.P. Wright, “Unclean and Clean, Old 
Testament,” ABD 6:729-741 esp. p. 738-739 (D.2 Prohibited impurities). 

(12) 1Enoch is considered in scholarly opinion as a parabiblical text and com- 
mentary to Gen 6: 1-4, see Devorah Dimant, “1 Enoch 6-11: A Fragment of a Para- 
biblical Work,” Journal of Jewish Studies 53 (2002), 223-237. Similarly S. Bhayro, 
“Daniel’s “Watchers” in Enochic Exegesis of Genesis 6:1-4,” in G. J. Brooke, ed., 
Jewish Ways of Reading the Bible. JSS Supplement 11, Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2000, 58-66, and A.T. Wright, The Origin of Evil Spirits: The Reception of 
Genesis 6.1-4 in Early Jewish Literature. WUNT 2.198, Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
2005. However, the relation of the two texts is rather complicated. Gen 6: 1-4 is not a 
coherent narrative, and it rather seems to be a series of comments on a tradition which 
was known to the author of the text. For a view different from the present consensus, 
see P.R. Davies, “And Enoch Was Not, For Genesis Took Him,” in: Charlotte 
Hempel, Judith M. Lieu, eds., Biblical Traditions in Transmission: Essays in Honour 
of Michael A. Knibb. JSOT Supplements 111, Leiden: Brill, 2006, 97-107. 

(13) See 1En 15:3-12, an exposition of the story of the Watchers in the Enochic 
collection. Immortal spiritual beings and inhabitants of the holy and eternal heaven, 
they descended to the earth, slept with women and defiled themselves, and begot giant 
sons. Evil spirits have come out of the bodies of the Giants (i.e. when they were 
destroyed in the Flood). The dwelling of the spirits is upon the earth and inside the 
earth. They are of spiritual nature after their fathers: they eat no food, nor become 
thirsty, nor find obstacles. They are of assaultive nature, oppressing each other, and 
causing distress upon the earth. Their targets are first of all children and women. See 
also L.T. Stuckenbruck, “The “Angels” and “Giants” of Genesis 6: 1-4 in Second and 
Third Century BCE Jewish Interpretation: Reflections on the Posture of Early Apoca- 
lyptic Traditions,” Dead Sea Discoveries 7 (2000) 354-377; idem, “Giant Mythology 
and Demonology: From the Ancient Near East to the Dead Sea Scrolls,” in: A. Lange, 
ed., Die Dämonen—Demons, Tübingen: J.C.B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 2003, 318-338. 
On Qumran demonology see the seminal article of Philip S. Alexander, “The Demon- 
ology of the Dead Sea Scrolls,” in: P.W. Flint, J.C. VanderKam, eds., The Dead Sea 
Scrolls after Fifty Years: a comprehensive assessment, Leiden—Boston—Köln: Brill, 
1998-99, 1-2, 1:331-353. 

(14) On this see Ida Fröhlich, “Theology and Demonology in Qumran Texts,” 
Henoch 32 (2010) 101-129. 
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Accordingly, any relationship with the Watchers might have been con- 
sidered awesome and perilous. Written works found in Qumran refer 
often to the tradition of the fallen Watchers, and usually related to sins 
and demons. 

The author of Genesis Apocrypon seems to be well acquainted 
with both the biblical and the Enochic tradition on the antediluvian 
history of mankind. (15) Batenosh’s name is not mentioned, either in 
Genesis or in 1Enoch. (16) Regarding its meaning— “daughter of 
man”—the name may refer to the tradition of the relation of heavenly 
and earthly beings known from both the biblical and the Enochic 
source. Lamech fears that the child to be born to Batenosh is not by 
him but by one of the Watchers (1020 2.1). His fears concerning the 
origin of his wife’s pregnancy are motivated not only by his (rightful) 
marital jealousy but—being aware of the situation delineated in the 
Enochic tradition—also by the fear of the demonic. Batenosh repeat- 
edly states that she was not lying, and she even swears to her husband 
“by the Great Holy One (qdys’ rb’), by the King of Heaven (mlk 
Smy’)” that she had been speaking the truth (2.14), and the child to be 
born is by Lamech. 

The embryo is called in the dialogue zr‘’ (“seed”) (1020 2.1, 15), 
and ‘wlym’ (“youth”) (1Q20 2.2). Batenosh recalls as a proof of her 
conception her sexual pleasure ‘dynh “ (sexual) pleasure” (1020 2.9, 
14) which she felt during past intercourse with her husband. As she 
remembers, her pleasure was accompanied by special symptoms, by 
hwm ‘nt’ “heat of the moment”, (17) i.e. the heat of the moment of 
her lovemaking (2.10), and nsmty lgw ndnh’ “my breadth (18) in the 
midst of my body/sheath” (1020 2.10). (19) The above double mean- 
ing of the noun ndnh’ allows different interpretations, that of “body”, 
and “sheath, vagina”. However, in both cases the sentence refers to a 


(15) Elements of the story of the Watchers are mentioned in 1Q20 1.1-13. 

(16) Antediluvian matriarchs are not named in Genesis. The only work referring 
to Batenosh besides Genesis Apocryphon is Jubilees (Jub 4.28), a work which men- 
tions systematically the names of the antediluvian matriarchs. On the other side, Jubi- 
lees does not contain a reference to Noah’s birth. 

(17) Translation of Daniel A. Machiela, The Dead Sea Genesis Apocryphon, 
p- 36. 

(18) Hebrew/Ar nsmh means “breath”, animal or human; cf. Is 2:22 “man is 
whose nostrils is but a breath”. The creation story of Genesis mentions the “breath of 
life” (nÿmt hyym) as breathed into he first man Adam by God (Gen 2:7, cf. Gen 7:22, 
nsmt rwh hyym), cf. also Jb 33:4, 34:14. N$mh is often a parallel of rwh, e.g. 
Gen 7:22. 

(19) J.A. Fitzmyer translation based on a reading of the noun ndnh’ with a 
sg.3 masc. Suffix, “in the midst of its sheath”—does not fit in the context, see 
J.A. Fitzmyer, The Genesis Apocryphon, p. 69. Daniel A. Machiela, The Dead Sea 
Genesis Apocryphon, p. 36 translates /gw ndnh’ “and my panting breath”. 
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sensation felt in the inner part of the body, a flush of the body, or a 
thrill inside it. Together with the above phenomena the text mentions 
heat (hwm) generated during intercourse, and probably related to 
female pleasure. 

Her argumentation may seem strange to the modern reader. Why 
is female pleasure actually mentioned as a proof of conceiving? 
Ancient Near Eastern medical texts do not say much about the theory 
of conception and embryiology. (20) Medical texts deal exclusively 
with the diagnostic and therapeutic, and not with theory. It might have 
been a theme in midwifery, but their knowledge stands outside the 
written medical tradition, birth is the theme of only a few incantation 
texts. (21) All we have are sporadic mentions in literary texts coming 
from various ages and cultures of the Near East (Mesopotamia, Ugarit, 
the Old Testament). Although these data are rather weak to delineate 
exact theories, contrasting them to ideas known from other ancient 
Mediterranean (especially Greek) cultures they may help us in recon- 
structing some common ideas on procreation. Ideas about the human 
body and its functions seem not to show big differences in these cul- 
tures, these concepts being based on observations of basic physiolog- 
ical phenomena. 

Near Eastern thinking generally supposed sexual intercourse to 
be necessary to conception, as it is explicitly stated by the Babyloni- 
ans: pregnancy (merü) is caused by intercourse. (22) Repeated series 
wybw’—wthr—wtld “and he went into her—and she conceived—and 
she gave birth” in the narratives of Genesis lead one to suppose that 
the authors thought only natural the regular working of the causal 


(20) There were two dominant medical traditions in the ancient Near East, Mes- 
opotamia and Egypt, both attested by several medical texts. Textual material represent- 
ing Mesopotamian medicine is more extensive. At the same time, it is more elusive, 
there being no difference between magical and medical texts. A general history of the 
medicine dealing principally with Egypt and Mesopotamia: Henry E. Sigerist, A His- 
tory of Medicine, I: Primitive and archaic medicine, New York 1951. The first (out- 
dated) survey on Mesopotamian medicine is G. Contenau, La medicine en Assyrie et 
en Babylonie, Paris 1938; for new looks and results see J.A. Scurlock and Burton 
Andersen, Diagnoses in Assyrian and Babylonian Medicine, Champaign: University 
of Illinois Press, 2005; I.L. Finkel, M.J. Geller (eds.), Disease in Babylonia. Cunei- 
form Monographs 36, Leiden—Boston: Brill, 2007; M. J. Geller, Ancient Babylonian 
medicine: theory and practice, Chichester (Ancient Cultures 7), West Sussex, U.K.— 
Malden, MA: Wiley-Blackwell, 2010. 

(21) R.D. Biggs, “Medicine in Ancient Mesopotamia,” History of Science 8 
(1969) 94-105. 

(22) Cf. the bilingual Sumerian-Babylonian proverb which says: “Has she become 
pregnant without intercourse? Has she become fat without eating?” W.G. Lambert, 
Babylonian Wisdom Literature (1960) 241 (Obverse II, lines 40-42). 
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links between intercourse, pregnancy, and childbirth. (23) To men 
was attributed a causative role. (24) Metaphors used for conception 
in Mesopotamia are the concept of sowing into the soil; a general 
metaphor both on a mythological level and on the level of human 
cultures. (25) Hebrew word zerd‘ can mean equally “seed” and 
also “offspring”, “progeniture”. (26) Procreation is usually docu- 
mented from a male viewpoint, man being depicted as sower. (27) 
The process of conception was envisaged thus: that the semen flows 
in the inside of the woman who “takes” it. (28) However, not every 
act of intercourse resulted in pregnancy. These are the rare cases 
when the role of women is referred to. Barrenness was attributed to 
the womb being closed which hindered conceiving the male seed. 
This is mentioned in the case of Rachel whose womb is “closed”, 
which makes impossible procreation, i.e. receiving the seed. (29) 


(23) Gen 16:4; 38:18; 29:32-35 (on Leah), Gen 30:1-13 (Bilhah and Zilpah). 
Differently in their case, the sexual act with Rachel does not result in pregnancy, in spite 
of her use of the mandrake as magical means for fertility, cf. Gen 30:14-16. No preg- 
nancy is mentioned following Dinah’s rape either, and that of Tamar (2Sam 13:1-22). 

(24) The root yid in Qal means “to give birth”, “to bring forth”, while in 
Hitpa’el the verb means “to beget”, “to engender”. 

(25) The metaphor of plough for intercourse and procreation is typical in Baby- 
lonia, cf. the myth Enki and the world order where Enki creates daughters and plants 
during a series of intercourse with the soil. For an English translation of the text, see 
The Electronic Text Corpus of Sumerian Literature (www-etcsl.orient.ox.ac.uk/sec- 
tionl/tr113.htm). Although the Old Testament does not use frequently the metaphor 
(Sir 26:20-21 being one of the examples), the concept shared in the biblical mind. On 
Mesopotamian, Rabbinical and later Jewish concepts of conception, see M. Stol, Birth 
in Babylonia and the Bible: Its Mediterranean Setting. Cuneiform Monographs 14, 
Groningen: Styx Publications, 2000, 1-2. 

(26) The noun primarily means the seed of plants, particularly of cultivated 
plants sown by the farmer, crops. In contrast to this, the Akkadian has two different 
words for seed (zerä) and semen (rihütu), the latter having often the meaning “off- 
spring”. For further details of the vocabulary, see M. Stol, Birth in Babylonia, 4. 

(27) R.D. Biggs, “Conception, Contraception, and Abortion in Ancient Meso- 
potamia,” in: A.R. George, I.L. Finkel, eds., Wisdom, Gods and Literature. Studies in 
Assyriology in Honour of W.G. Lambert, Winona Lake, Indiana: Eisenbrauns 2001, 
1-14, esp. 2-4. 

(28) In Akkadian it was expressed as “to seize (sabätu) the seed” (cf. also Greek 
sullambanö “to take, to seize”, and Latin con-cipere). Pregnancy could be avoided if 
the semen did not reach the vagina during intercourse, cf. Gen 38:9. On contraception, 
see R.D. Biggs, “Conception, p. 10. The ancient Near Eastern material dealing with 
contraception and embryology is fully discussed in J.A. Scurlock and Burton Ander- 
sen, Diagnoses, Chapter 12, pp. 259-283; on Greek and Egyptian methods, see John 
M. Riddle, Contraception and abortion from the ancient world to the Renaissance, 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1992. 

(29) Greek votive objects and amulets representing womb and its lock lead one 
to suppose that the idea of “opening” and “closing” the womb was a general one in 
the ancient Mediterraneum, see Campbell Bonner, Studies in Magical Amulets Chiefly 
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‘Opening’ or ‘closing’ the womb—fertility or barrenness—was 
believed to result from divine resolution, and human beings are 
not able to have any influence on it—as is to be concluded from 
Jacob’s words told to Rachel when the latter was reclaiming children 
(Gen 30:1). (30) 

The Ugaritic myth Sahar and Salim gives details on the pro- 
creation and birth of the gods Sahar and Salim whose future father 
“... stooped and kissed her lips; behold her lips were sweet, were 
sweet as pomegranates. By kissing, there was pregnancy, by 
embracing ‘heating’. They crouched, they gave birth to Sahar and 
Salim”. Kiss is the expression of the emotional side of the sexual 
act, and may refer to the desire preceding the act and necessary to 
it. Interestingly enough, human seed is not mentioned here—instead, 
heating (hmhmt) is highlighted. On the basis of the parallelismus 
membrorum of the poetical text, “heating” is a parallel and seman- 
tical equivalent of the noun meaning “pregnancy”. This leads to 
suppose that ‘heat’ was probably meant as one of the elements nec- 
essary to conception. (31) Data in the Ugaritic text lead one to sup- 
pose that things thought necessary to procreation were: lust (from 
the male side); the sexual act itself; and heating (possibly from 
female or from both sides). Another text which refers to the female 
contribution to procreation is Gen 18:11-12 which mentions, in a 
negative form, Sarah’s pleasure (‘dynh) which was thought neces- 
sary for conceiving a child. She refers first to her husband’s old age 
(a possible reference to the lack of male lust and potency). (32) 
Sarah herself is said to be of menopausal age, another factor which 
makes her conceiving impossible. Apart from this, her “pleasure” 
(‘dynh) is mentioned, again a factor the lack of which makes con- 
ceiving impossible. Referring to the same case (i.e. Sarah’s conceiv- 
ing in old age) the New Testament attributes Sarah’s conception to 
the fact that she received power to discharge seed, in spite of her 


Graeco-Egyptian, Ann Arbor 1950, 89-91; Roy Kotansky, Greek Magical Amulets. 
The Inscribed Gold, Silver, Copper, and Bronze Lamellae. Part I. Published Texts of 
Known Provenance, Opladen: Westdeutscher Verlag, 1994, 267. 

(30) After long barrenness “God remembered Rachel, and ... opened her 
womb”, cf. Gen 30:22-23. 

(31) Cited by M. Stol, Birth in Babylonia, p. 6. The Ugaritic noun hmhmt ‘heat- 
ing’ stems from the Semitic root hm. 

(32) The noun ‘dnh is a Biblical hapax, thus there are no synonyms to corrobo- 
rate any of the above supposed meanings of the word. The Biblical Hebrew root “dn 
from which the noun is derived means “luxuriate” (Hitp.). ‘dyn “voluptuous”, m‘dn 
“dainty (food)”, delight may reinforce the opinion that ‘dnh means sexual pleasure 
rather than longing. The context in Genesis Apocryphon confirms the meaning of the 
noun as “sexual pleasure”. 
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old age (pistei kai haute Sarra dunamin eis katabolen spermatos, 
elaben kai para kairon helikias)” (Heb 11:11). (33) A case similar 
to that of Sarah was the miraculous conceiving of Elisabeth, mother 
of Saint John the Baptist, who conceived in her old age. The termi- 
nation of her fecundity is expressed by the words that her katabole 
tou spermatos, lit. “deposition of seed” ceased (Hebr 11:11). Lev 
12:2 also speaks of “seed” in reference to women: “if a woman 
gives seed (fzry‘) and bears a male child”. All these data refer to 
the idea of a kind of “female seed” thought to be necessary for 
conception from the female side. Modern readers would certainly 
associate it with the oocyte. However, the oocyte as contributor to 
pregnancy was not known in the antiquity when human dissection 
was not in use. (34) If not oocyte, what was supposed to be the 
origin of the embryo, and what was the material it was made of? 
According to the ‘double seed’ theory both male and female part- 
ners contribute to procreation with their “seed”. (35) Both theories 
supposed that following procreation the growth of the foetus was 
ensured from menstrual blood (the uterus being figured as a vessel 
full of blood). (36) 


(33) The verse refers to the emission of female seed as a precondition of concep- 
tion, P. van der Horst, “Sarah’s Seminal Emission. Heb 11:11 in the Light of Ancient 
Embriology”, in: D.L. Balch, E. Ferguson, W.A. Meeks, eds., Greeks, Romans, and 
Christians. FS A.J. Malherbe, Minneapolis 1990, 287-302 = P.W. van der Horst, 
Hellenism—Judaism—Christianity. Essays on Their Interaction, Leuven: Peeters 
1998, 221-39. Barrenness is a main problem in the narratives of Genesis. Births given 
by aged, or barren women (like Sarah, Rebecca, Rachel, Samson’s mother, Hannah) 
are examples of miracles. 

(34) Knowledge on anatomy and embriology was based on observation of phys- 
iological phenomena, injuries (in war or other), childbirth, abortion. Ovaries were first 
observed by Herophilus, working in Alexandria (3rd c. BCE) who performed human 
dissection. However the function of the ovaries—the idea that the embryo results from 
the inseminated oocyte—was not recognized by him. Oocyte as the female contributor 
to the conception has been recognized since the 17th century by European scholars 
(W. Harvey, “ex ovo omnia”), see Helen King, Hippocrates’ woman: reading the 
female body in ancient Greece, London and New York: Routledge, 1998, 38. On 
Herophilus, see Vivian Nutton, Ancient Medicine, London, New York: Routledge 
2004, 131-133. 

(35) Mesopotamian texts lead to suppose the concept that women also produce 
“semen” (= secretions produced by women during intercourse), see M. Stol, Birth in 
Babylonia, 7-8; E. Reiner, “Babylonian Birth Prognoses” ZA 72 (1982) 124-138, esp. 
pp. 132-133; J.A. Scurlock and Burton Andersen, Diagnoses, p. 274. 

(36) Rebecca Flemming, Medicine and the Making of Roman Women. Gender, 
Nature, and Authority from Celsus to Galen, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000, 
201, 341. A Mesopotamian mathematical text outlines the development of the embryo 
in the womb (without referring to the material it is made of), see J.A. Scurlock and 
Burton Andersen, Diagnoses, p. 264. 
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Galen, a colleague of Herophilus from the 3rd century B.C.E— 
although he did observe the connection of the ovaries and the uterus— 
originated the embryo not from the oocyte but spoke of “double 
semen”, a general idea prevalent in former Greek medical texts. Writ- 
ten documents on ancient speculations about the process of conception 
have been known in Greek beginning with early in the fifth century 
BC with the Presocratic philosophers. (37) Medical theories are well 
known from texts written by physicians, namely the Hippocratean 
writings, Soranos, and Galen. Greek medicine before the 3rd c. 
B.C.E—similary to philosophy— was based on the interpretation of 
the visible phenomena of physiological functions and on animal anal- 
ogies, and not on anatomy. (38) Two main theories had been known 
from antiquity concerning conception: the one was the theory of ‘dou- 
ble seed/semen’, the other was that of Aristoteles (4th c. B.C.E.) 
ascribing procreation exclusively to male seed. (39) 

The theory of ‘double seed’ had prevailed in medicine, and Hip- 
pocratean writings are also dominated by it. (40) The most accurate 
description of this theory is to be found in the Hippocratean tractate 
On generation (4-6). (41) Its writer supposes that during sexual inter- 
course, because of the effect of friction and movement human vessels 
grow warm and become congested, and the fluid in the body of the 
male grows warm. A similar process takes place in women: “the 
womb is disturbed, and produces pleasure (hedone) and heat (therme) 


(37) Jan Blaney, “Theories of Conception in the Ancient Roman World,” in: 
Beryl Rawson, ed., The Family in Ancient Rome. New Perspectives, Ithaca, New York: 
Cornell University Press 1986, 230-236. 

(38) Humoral medicine, although different from the Mesopotamian system of 
healing, is essentially magical medicine. For the problem of the interface between 
magic and medicine in the ancient Mesopotamian world see J.A. Scurlock,“The Inter- 
play of ‘Magic’,‘Religion’ and ‘Science’ in Ancient Mesopotamian Medicine”, in: 
A Companion to the Ancient Near East, ed. Daniel C. Snell, Oxford: Blackwell, 2005, 
302-315. For the relationship of Greek to Mesopotamian medicine, see J.A. Scurlock, 
“From Esagil-kin-apli to Hippocrates,” Le Journal des Médecines Cunéiformes 3 
(2004), 10-30; J.A. Scurlock, “Some Mesopotamian Medicine for a Greek Headache,” 
Studies in Ancient Near Eastern World View and Society (Festschrift Marten Stol), 
Bethesda: CDL Press, 2008, 195-202. 

(39) According to Aristoteles male seed, through the power which is in it gives 
form and movement to the embryo, the form of which is assured by the female uteral 
blood (the cause of the pause in menstruation during pregnancy), see Jan Blayney, 
Theories of Conception, 230-236, esp. 234. 

(40) See Helen King, Hippocrates’ woman,, 10, 134 

(41) I.M. Lonie, The Hippocratic Treatises “On Generation”, “On the Nature 
of the Child”, “Diseases IV” : a commentary. Ars medica. Texte und Untersuchungen 
zur Quellenkunde des Alten Medizin, Abt. II, Bd. 7, Berlin, New York: 1981, 2-3. 
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in the rest of the body. A woman also emits something from her body, 
sometimes into the womb, which then becomes moist, and sometimes 
externally as well, if the womb is open wider than normal.” This 
moisture is female seed. According to the Hippocratean author the 
womb, after having received the sperm, closes up and retains it— “it 
happens because the orifice of the womb contracts under the influence 
of the moisture. Then both what is provided by the man and what is 
provided by the woman is mixed together. If the woman is experi- 
enced in childbirth, and takes note when the sperm is retained, she will 
know the precise day on which she has conceived”. (42) According 
to the Ephesian gynaecologist Soranos from the 2nd century CE, if the 
woman at the end of intercourse feels as if she thrilled and the orifice 
of her womb were closed, it is a sign that she had conceived” (Sora- 
nos 1.44). Thus, female orgasm followed by the phenomena described 
exactly by the Greek doctors: execretion of “female seed” generated 
by the heat aroused in sexual pleasure; contraction of the womb, or 
thrilling were the physiological elements which contributed to preg- 
nancy. These are the signs which mean for them the exact indicators 
of “receiving the seed” resulting in pregnancy. (43) 

Batenosh’s argumentation is astounding, not because its being 
based on the theory of double seed (well known from both oriental 
and Greek cultures) but because its phrasing which is very similar to 
that of Greek medical works. It can be supposed that the author of the 
dialogue in Genesis Apocryphon was aware with some Greek system- 
atic tractate, similar to those exemplified here by the Hippocratean 
text and Soranos. This theory, based on popular beliefs, may have 
been widely known in both ancient Near Eastern and Greek cultures. 
However, the Greek texts cited above do shape a scientific theory on 
conception thought to be appropriate to bear out statements concern- 
ing the time of conception. Greek texts focus on the time of concep- 
tion. (44) Differently from this Batenosh uses an argumentation based 


(42) Female seed is to be identified here with cervical mucus, and the moisture 
secreted by glands of the vagina. Cf. I.M. Lonie, The Hippocratic Treatises, p. 120; 
Jan Blayney, Theories of Conception, 230-236, esp. 234-235; Helen King, Hip- 
pocrates’ woman, 8-9; Rebecca Flemming, Medicine and the Making, 2000, 202-204. 

(43) According to Soranos (1.37), without desire males are not capable of eject- 
ing seed—similarly, females are not capable of conception without pleasure. Writing 
on victims of rape who became pregnant he maintains that they must have felt pleasure 
which was suppressed by “the judgment of their conscience”, see Soranos d’Ephese, 
Maladies des femmes, Livres I-IV, éds. Paul Burguière, Danielle Gourevitch, Yves 
Malinas. Collection des Universités de France, Paris: Les Belles Lettres 1988-2000, 
1:34-35. 

(44) The awareness of the exact date of conception may have been necessary for 
making horoscopes where this element was considered. 
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on this Greek theory in order to prove the origin of her child by her 
husband. As she infers, her pleasure was attested also by him (1Q20 
2.9,13). The medical sense of her explication is the (supposedly gen- 
eral) concept that female pleasure during intercourse is a proof for 
conception. This was the ancient scientific notion. The literary purport 
of her explication becomes clear in the light of the Enochic back- 
ground that implicates the danger that the child were conceived from 
the Watchers. This fear is expressed in Lamech’s words: “have you 
conceived by one of] the Sons of Heaven? (1Q20 2:4-5). 


Enoch’s Proof 


However, Lamech does not accept her argumentation, and he asks 
for a different testimony from another source. First he goes to his 
father Metushelah and tells him everything (1020 2.19). Now Metush- 
elah runs to Enoch his father for an undeniable witness about the 
origin of the pregnancy of Batenosh, “to learn everything truthfully 
from him” (1020 2.22). (45) Enoch is referred to as the “beloved” 
one staying in the sphere of the Holy Ones, and to whom heavenly 
secrets are made known (1020 2.20-21). Enoch lives in the land of 
Parvain, at the end of the world (to be identified with Eden). (46) 
Metushelah relates that he was coming to ask Enoch (1020 2.24-26), 
and probably relates to Enoch the events that happened in the days of 
Jared his father (1020 2.27-3.5). Enoch’s answer concerns Noah and 
his offspring. The words introduced in 1Q20 5.9 may introduce the 
answer given to Metushelah’s question: “Now I am talking to you, 
my son, and making known to you all th[at], then truthfully” (1Q20 
5.9). His answer justifies the words of Batenosh: “Go, say to Lamech 
your son, [“The chijl[d is t}r[ul]y come from you [and Jn[ot] from the 
sons[ of Heaven ...”]. His argumentation following it must be differ- 
ent from that of Batenosh. Unfortunately, the fragmentary text does 


(45) According to Jub 4:22 Enoch testified against the Watchers before his 
being translated to the heaven. 

(46) Pierre Grelot, “Parwain des Chroniques à l’apocalypse de la Genèse,” 
Vetus Testamentum 11 (1961) 30-38, esp. 35-7). Other writings speak about Enoch’s 
heavenly voyages (1En 12-36) or say (Jubilees) that Enoch lives in the heaven 
and witnesses on human deeds according to heavenly tablets, see Florentino Garcia 
Martinez, “The Heavenly Tablets in the Book of Jubilees,” in: M. Albani, J. Frey, 
A. Lange, eds., Studies in the Book of Jubilees. Texts and Studies in Ancient Judaism 65, 
Tiibingen: J.C.B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1997, 243-260. The meeting point in Genesis 
Apocryphon may be that of the earthly and heavenly realms (the earth being imagined 
as a disc, and the heaven as a dome over it. On worldview, see Rabbi Louis Jacobs, 
“Jewish Cosmology,” in: Carmen Blacker, Michael Loewe, eds., Ancient Cosmolo- 
gies, London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd 1975, 66-86. 
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not allow one to reconstruct his words. Enoch probably speaks of 
Noah when mentioning acts of judgment entrusted to him (1020 
5.11), and when speaking of a being whose eyes “shone like [the] su[n 
...] (wanh’ ‘ynwhy ksm[s’]) (1Q20 5.12). His following words clearly 
refer to the child to be born: “this child is a light (‘wlym’ dn nwr), 
and he [...]”, and affirms that “ [he is not from] the seed of a stranger 
(zr mn zr) (1020 5.13). (47) He asks Metushelah to make known 
“this mystery” (rz’ dn’) to his family (1Q20 5.21). (48) The following 
part introduced by the words: “A copy of the book of the words of 
Noah” (1020 5.29) contains a self-glorification of Noah. He refers to 
his origin “from infancy (‘wim’), and through the uterus of her who 
bore me I burst forth for uprightness, and when I emerged from my 
mother’s womb I was planted for righteousness” (1Q20 6.1). 
“Infancy” and uterus mentioned here are parts of a parallelismus 
memborum, both words referring to an embryonic stage of human life. 
They are to express that Noah was righteous even before his birth, 
from his conception. 

Concerning Enoch’s knowledge about Noah several questions 
occur. What is the source of Enoch’s knowledge about Noah’s origin? 
How can he describe a person yet unborn? Jubilees mentions Enoch 
several times as he who is sitting in heaven and witnessing on earthly 
events from heavenly tablets. (49) Genesis Apocryphon mentions his 
knowledge of heavenly secrets (1Q20 2.20-21; 5.21). The secrets he 
knows may be also identified with astral science concerning the func- 
tioning of the cosmos (cf. 1En 12-36 on Enoch’s heavenly journeys and 
the secrets of the cosmos revealed to him by angels). His description of 
Noah in 1Q20 5.12-13, whose eyes shine like the sun (5.12), and whose 
nature is entirely that of light (1Q20 5.13), call to mind physiognomical 
descriptions known also from Qumran. (50) These texts describe the 


(47) The next verses may refer again to the tradition of the Watchers and the 
Giants, their punishment “according to their impurity” (1Q20 5.17), for “doing much 
violence” (1Q20 5.17-19). 

(48) The word rz’ is again repeated in Metushelah’s answer to Enoch (5.25). 

(49) Florentino Garcia Martinez, The Heavenly Tablets, 243-260. 

(50) Qumran physiognomic texts include several Aramaic, and one Hebrew 
manuscripts. 4Q534-536 (4QNaissance de Noé** (were edited by E. Puech, Qumran 
Grotte 4.XXII: Textes araméens, premiére partie: 4Q529-549 (DJD XXXI), Oxford: 
Clarendon, 2001, pp. 117-170, Planches VII-X; 4Q561 (4QHoroscope ar) was edited 
by E. Puech, Qumran Cave 4.XXVII: Textes araméens, deuxième partie: 4Q550-575, 
580-582 (DJD XXX VID), Oxford: Clarendon, 2009, pp. 303-321, Planche XVI; 4Q186 
(written in Hebrew) was edited by J.M. Allegro, Qumran Cave 4.1 (4Q158-4Q186) 
(DJD V), Oxford: Clarendon, 1968), pp. 88-91, pl. XXXI. On physiognomies see 
Mladen Popovié, “Physiognomic Knowledge in Qumran and Babylonia: Form, Inter- 
disciplinarity, and Secrecy,” Dead Sea Discoveries 13 (2006) 150-176; Mladen Popo- 
vić, Reading the Human Body. Physiognomics and Astrology in the Dead Sea Scrolls 
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physical features of a choice of persons born under various astronomi- 
cal constellations. The texts say they owe different shares of light and 
darkness according to these constellations, and have different physical 
features. A literary example of physiognomic-like description is that of 
the newborn baby Noah in 1Enoch 106. He is described as follows: 
“his body was whiter than snow and redder than a rose, his hair was all 
white and like wool and curly. Glorious <was his face>. When he 
opened his eyes, the house shone like the sun. And he stood up from 
the hands of the midwife, and opened his mouth and praised the lord of 
eternity.” (51) Noah’s appearance here identifies his angelic nature, and 
his affinity with light. The Noachic description in 1Enoch raise further 
questions which need further research concerning the relation of the 
theme with physiognomic texts and astral science in the Qumran texts. 


Impotence Caused by a Spirit 


The second narrative expansion in Genesis Apocryphon concern- 
ing sexuality is aimed to justify the purity of another female protago- 
nist, that of Sarai. She was endangered when taken by force from her 
husband and brought to the court of Pharaoh (cf. Gen 12:15). Genesis 
mentions that the pharaoh was smitten by plagues, without any further 
detail (Gen 12:17). The addition in Genesis Apocryphon fills out a 
gap in the narrative logic of Gen 12, (52) offering an undeniable proof 
that Sarai could not have made impure either by Pharaoh or any other 


and Hellenistic—Early Roman Period Judaism. Studies in the Texts of the Desert of 
Judah 67, Leiden—Boston: Brill 2007, 281-84. 

(51) 1En 106:2-3. Translation from G.W.E. Nickelsburg, / Enoch: A Commen- 
tary on the Book of 1 Enoch, Chapters 1-36; 81-108. Hermeneia: a critical and his- 
torical commentary on the Bible, Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2001, 536. Events 
following Noah’s birth described in IEn 106 are very similar to those described in 
Genesis Apocryphon preceding Noah’s birth: Lamech is afraid of the child who he 
thinks originated from the angels. He fled and came to Metushelah his father reporting 
to him about the strange child who was born to him. He asks his father to go to Enoch 
and learn the truth from him (1En 106:4-7). On the tradition on Noah’s birth see 
J.C. VanderKam, “The Birth of Noah,” in: J.Z. Kapera, ed., Intertestamental Essays in 
Honour of Józef Tadeusz Milik, Kraków: Enigma Press, 1992, 213-231 (= J.C. Vanderkam, 
From Revelation to Canon. Studies in Hebrew Bible and Second Temple Literature, 
SJSJ 62, Leiden: Brill, 2000, 396-412); A. Amihay, D.A. Machiela, “Traditions of 
the Birth of Noah,” in: M.E. Stone, A. Amihay, V. Hillel, eds., Noah and his Books. 
Early Judaism and Its Literature 28, Atlanta: SBL, 2010, 53-69. 

(52) According to Gen 12:10-20 Abram, driven by famine, went to Egypt with 
his wife Sarah. Sarah’s beauty called the attention of the Egyptians, and they brought 
the woman (who told them she was Abraham’s sister) to Pharao’s court. Following 
this God smote Pharaoh and his court with plagues. As the effect of the plagues Phar- 
aoh gave back Sarah to her husband. The narrative leaves room for doubt whether 
Sarah was given back untouched to her husband by the Egyptians. 
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Egyptian (1020 19.10-20.11, cf. Gen 12:12-20). This addition shows 
the male side of the theme of fertility and procreation when lasting 
male impotence makes impossible any approach to a woman, and, par 
conséquence, procreation. 

Following her taking away by Pharaoh’s men a pestilential spirit 
(rwh mkts) was sent by God to Pharaoh’s court on Abram’s prayer 
(1020 20.16), an evil spirit (rwh b’ys’) (1020 20.16-17), in order “to 
afflict him (/mktSh), and to every person of his household, so that he 
was not able to approach her (/mgrb), nor did he have sexual relations 
with her (w’p l’ yd‘h’)” (1Q20 21.16-17). The plague had been smiting 
Pharaoh’s court for two years (1020 2.18). Finally “he sent a message 
to all the wise m[en] of Egypt (hkymy msryn), and to all the magician 
(’spy’), in addition to all the physicians of Egypt (sy msryn), thinking 
that perhaps they could cure him and his household of this pestilence” 
(1020 20.18-20). However, the healers were unable to cure him; on the 
contrary, the spirit was afflicting them, too. For that reason Pharaoh sent 
his man Herganosh to Abram, asking Abram to pray over him and to 
lay his hand upon him, “so that he would live (wyhh)” (1Q20 20.23) 
for Pharaoh had seen Abram in a dream (1020 20.21-22). Pharaoh 
learns that “the afflictions and hardships” (kwl mktsy’ wngdy’) are due 
to Sarai, the wife of Abram” (1Q20 20.24-26), (it is understood here 
that Pharaoh took to himself a married woman, with this he invoked the 
sin of adultery). (53) The condition of dismissing the spirit is to return 
Sarai to her husband, which Pharaoh is willing to do (1Q20 20.26-27), 
and he asks Abram to pray over him and his household “that this evil 
spirit may be driven away from us” (1Q20 20.28). Abram does accord- 
ingly: he prays over Pharaoh and lays his hand upon his head. Thus the 
affliction is removed, and the evil spirit is driven away from him. 
Recovered from his illness, the king gives rich presents to Abram (1Q20 
20.28-29). He takes an oath (wym’ ... bmwmh) that he had no relation 
with Sarai (dy l’ yd‘h’) and did not make her impure (w/l t/myh’), 
finally he returns her to Abram (1Q20 20.30-31). 

The existence of demonic spirits working in the world of humans 
is quite a natural idea for the author of Genesis Apocryphon. The harm- 
ful being is called rwh (meaning alike ‘wind’, and ‘spirit’). Its harmful 
character is referred to by its attribute “afflicting” (mkts). The activity 
of the demon is prolonged and extended: it lasts for two years, and 
smites every male in the royal palace causing general barrenness leading 


(53) Adultery, sexual intercourse between a married or betrothed woman and 
any man other than her husband was also called in ancient Near Eastern sources as 
“the great sin”, was considered as a capital crime. See E. Adler Goodfriend, “ Adul- 
tery,” ABD 1:82-86. 
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to starvation. (54) The Old Testament refers to demons only sporadi- 
cally. (55) Beliefs in ravaging spirits are widely known from the ancient 
Near Eeast, the best documented from Mesopotamia. Harmful spirits 
(called generally urukku, from Sumerian UDUG.HUL) cause drought, 
famine, illnesses, barrenness, and impotence according to Mesopota- 
mian texts. (56) Incantation texts usually attribute illnesses— which they 
describe as a group of symptoms—to demonic harm called “hand of 
ghost” (SU.GIDIM.MA). (57) Impotence may have been an accompa- 
niment of several physical and psychical illnesses like melancholy. The 
medicine for the illness was scent therapy. (58) A special group of 
Mesopotamian medical texts are potency incantations (the series called 
SA.ZI.GA). They prescribe magical practices to regain lost potency, 
hardly ever mentioning demons as causes of the problems. (59) 

The apparition of the evil spirit is not spontaneous in Genesis 
Apocryphon; it was sent by God, following Abraham’s request 
addressed to him in a prayer, that God should not allow his wife Sarah 
to be made impure. (60) Abraham refers in his prayer to God’s mighty 


(54) Dupont-Sommer read the demon’s attribute as Shiny (1Q20 1.26), which 
he related to the root $hl “couler, suppurer”. He translated the demon’s name as 
“Tesprit des pustules”, and supposed it to be a cause of contagious illness, see André 
Dupont-Sommer, “Exorcismes et guérisons dans les récits de Qoumrân”, in: George 
W. Anderson, ed., Congress Volume—Oxford 1959. Supplements to Vetus Testamen- 
tum 7, Leiden: Brill, 1960, 246-261, esp. 250. 

(55) Irrespectively of this, magic and belief in demons may have been general 
in Syria-Palestine; see Ann Jeffers, Magic and Divination in Ancient Palestine and 
Syria. Studies in the History of the Ancient Near East 8, Leiden: Brill, 1996. 

(56) Incantation texts usually describe groups of symptomes, and not illnesses 
in the modern sense, see Markham J. Geller, “Freud and Mesopotamian magic,” in: 
I. T. Abusch, K. van der Toorn (eds.), Mesopotamian magic: textual, historical, and 
interpretative perspectives. Ancient magic and divination 1, Groningen: Styx, 1999, 
49-55. 

(57) JoAnn Scurlock, Magico-medical Means of Treating Ghost-induced 
Illnesses in Ancient Mesopotamia. Ancient Magic and Divination 3, Leiden-Boston: 
Brill Styx 2006 is a comprehensive new monograph on the theme of ghost-induced 
illnesses. Symptoms of ghostly affliction are noises, apparitions, physical problems: 
head- or neckaches, ghosts in the ears, ghostly pains, ghosts in the intestines; numb- 
ness, dizziness, shortness of breath, ghost fever, neurological disorders, mental distur- 
bance, odd behavior, living skeleton. 

(58) On various causes of impotence, and their treatment with materia medica, 
see JoAnn Scurlock, Magico-medical Means, 70. For sexual dysfunctions (among 
them impotence) recognized by mesopotamian physicians and the alleged causes of 
these dysfunctions (“hand” of Ishtar), see J.A. Scurlock and Burton Andersen, Diag- 
noses, pp. 110-113. 

(59) On incantations healing impotence (SA.ZI.GA), see Robert D. Biggs, SA.ZI. 
GA. Ancient Mesopotamian Potency Incantations. Texts from Cuneiform Sources 2, 
Locust Valley, New York: Verlag J.J. Augustin, 1967. 

(60) The legal background lying behind Abram’s arguing is Deut 24: 1-4 accord- 
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hand (yd rbt’, 4Q20 20.14). Mesopotamian texts attribute the origin 
of illnesses and dysfunctions of the human body to the “hand” (kātu) 
of some god. The form of the “hand of god” is usually some illness 
caused by a demonic mediator. Some incantation texts attribute the 
illness directly to a demonic harm called “hand of ghost” (SU.GIDIM. 
MA). (61) The cause of the illness which calls forth the functioning 
of the “hand of god” usually is some sin committed by the patient in 
the past, an offence against a certain god. The concept of the causality 
of sin and illness was similar in Israel. (62) Abraham refers in his 
prayer to the ethical impurity which would be invoked if the pharaoh 
took Sarah into his harem; accordingly, the pharaoh would offend 
God. Thus, impotence caused by a demonic force is not the conse- 
quence of a sin but a prevention of it; it makes it impossible to com- 
mit an offence against God. 

The author of the narrative on Abram in Genesis Apocryphon 
evidences a good knowledge of terms and methods concerning magi- 
cal healing. The text uses three terms for specialists in magical heal- 
ing: the wise men of Egypt (hkymy msryn), the magicians (’spy’), and 
the physicians (’sy msryn). Their methods are not revealed. The first 
(hkm) is a general term used for wise men, scholars, specialists of a 
particular science. (63) The two other terms are names of Mesopota- 
mian (not Egyptian) magical healers (asipu), and physical practicion- 
ers (asi). Another technical term related to magical healing is the 
expression “that he may live” (wyhh) as a concluding part of the 
process of healing, a formule quoted in Abraham’s prayer (1Q20 
20.22). The same formule is known from a New Testament pericope 
on Jairus’ daughter when Jesus is asked to “come and lay your hands 
on her, so that she may be made well, and live” (Mk 5:23). 


ing to which the wife divorced and married again becomes impure for her first husband 
thus he is forbidden to remarry her. 

(61) Impotence as ghost-induced illness is mentioned in some texts, see Marten 
Stol, “Psychosomatic Suffering in Ancient Mesopotamia”, in: I. T. Abusch, K. van 
der Toorn (eds.), Mesopotamian magic, 57-68, esp. 58. 

(62) E.g. the case of Job when his friends argue that the plagues smiting Job 
must have their origin in some remote sin, cf. Job 4:7-8, 5:6-7and passim. On the idea 
of the causal relation of sin and illness in the Ancient Near East, see Karel Van der 
Toorn, Sin and Sanction in Israel and Mesopotamia: A Comparative Study. Studia 
Semitica Neerlandica 22, Assen: Royal Van Gorcum, 1985; J.A. Scurlock, Magico- 
Medical Means, 73-74. 

(63) A. Leo Oppenheim, Ancient Mesopotamia: Portrait of a Dead Civilization, 
2nd. rev. ed., Chicago, London: University of Chicago Press 1977, 294-304; Jack 
M. Sasson (ed.), Civilizations of the ancient Near East, New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1995, 3:1918-1920; JoAnn Scurlock, “Physician, Exorcist, Conjurer, Magician: 
A Tale of Two Healing Professions,” in: I. T. Abusch, K. van der Toorn (eds.), 
Mesopotamian magic, 69-79. 
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A demon residing in the body of the patient seems to be a specific 
West-Semitic idea, not unknown in Mesopotamian medical practice. 
(64) Incantation texts used for practical purposes are usually silent 
about the technical details concerning demonic possession. Literary 
texts are much more informative about these details. The book of 
Tobit is familiar with demonic obsession, and exorcism with prayer 
and materia magica (fumigation). (65) The casting out of demons in 
New Testament reports (Mt 12:22, Mk 1:21-28; 3:20-22; 9:14-29; 
Lk 4:31-37; 11:14) was a most significant aspect of Jesus’ ministry, 
according to the synoptic Gospels. The reports of his exorcisms are 
not medical descriptions but rather demonstrations of his power over 
demons and they evidence that God’s kingdom had broken into the 
present world order. (66) However, they shed light on local beliefs 
and traditions of magical healing. Both in Tobit and Genesis Apocry- 
phon the magical formula is substituted by prayer. Exorcism and 
magical healing are done always through the power—i.e, in the 
name—of a god. They are addressed by name in an invocation. Gen- 
esis Apocryphon does not contain a divine address. Here it is the 
prayer which means the address to the god—the unique God, God of 
the universe—who will bring about healing. (67) 

Materia magica used at exorcism is mentioned only in Tobit. Jesus 
is reported to heal various illnesses by the laying on of hands (Mt 8:14- 
17; Mk 1:29-34; Luke 4:38-41); some of these illnesses are caused 
by demons (Luke 4:40-41). The usual method of the healing practice 
of demonic obsession in Genesis Apocryphon and the New Testament 
is the laying on of hands expressed with the verb smk, “lean, lay, rest, 
support”. (68) The same method is mentioned in the Bible, in the story 


(64) 4Q560 1 i.2-3, an exorcistic text from Qumran speaks of the (demonic) 
cause of the illness, “the poison male and the poison female” (hlhly’ dkr’ whlhlyt 
nqbt’) that enter the body. Its edition is 4QLivret magige ar, in É. Puech, Qumran Cave 
4. XXVII: Textes araméens, deuxième partie: 4Q550-575, 580-582 (DJD XXXVII), 
Oxford: Clarendon, 2009, pp. 291-302, Planche XVI, esp. p. 296. On demonic pos- 
session as a cause for illness to be treated by exorcism, see J.A. Scurlock, “Whatever 
Possessed Them?: Progress and Regress in the History of Medicine”, Le journal des 
Médecines cuneiformes 7 (2006) 11-17. 

(65) Cf. Tob 8:2-8. 

66 Jesus authorized the disciples to continue the casting out of demons, see Matt 
10:1-8; Mark 3:13-19; 6:7-13; Luke 9:1-2. 

(67) Jesus never invoke a divine name; his exorcisms are made by his own 
divine power. He does not cite prayers either. See, W. Kirschschläger, “Exorzismus 
in Qumran?,” Kairos: Zeitschrift für Judaistik und Religionswissenschaft 18 (1976) 
135-153; esp. p. 143. 

(68) The verb expresses taking possession (usually of the animal to be sacrified). 
Laying on of hands on humans may serve the purpose of healing, blessing or praying 
stems from the ancient belief that the head is the central seat of man’s life. Hence the 
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of the Syrian army commander Naaman (2Kings 5: 1-14). Naaman says 
he thought that Elisha would cure his leprosy by waving his hand over 
the spot (2Kings 5:11). In Genesis Apocryphon, on the effect of the 
laying on of hands the demon leaves the body of Pharaoh and his 
environment. Several pericopae on exorcisms mention that the demon, 
as a result of exorcism, leaves the human body. New Testament 
descriptions prove that the concept of the demon residing in the body, 
and their ritual of exorcism by the laying on of hands was a general 
belief in the Palestinian milieu of the Ist century AD—on the other 
hand it is not known from other Near Eastern sources. 

Amulets and magic bowls with inscriptions against demonic harm 
are well known from Palestine and Syria. (69) They are later than the 
text and tradition of Genesis Apocryphon—however, they might shed 
some light on issues related to Palestinian ideas concerning the nature 
and working of demons. Most of these objects are confined to keeping 
away demons from the household and from persons. (70) One of the 
amulets hitherto published mentions a demon dwelling in the patient’s 
body and held to be the main source of the client’s ill-health. The 
spirit is called “the spirit of the bones”, and is described as one who 
“walks within the tendons and the bones of Quzma son of Salminu” 
(A 1:21-22). (71) 


ordination smykh of spiritual leaders in Israel requires the placement of hands upon 
the ordained. Cf., Moses transmitting the leadership to Joshua, Num 27:23; Deut 34:9, 
and the blessings of the leaders to the people in Lev 9:22; Ez 3:14, 8:10; 33:22; Dan 
10:10. See ‘Handauflegung’, RGG 3rd. ed., 2000, 3:1407-1410. The laying on of 
hands in the New Testament is associated in a similar manner with healing, blessing, 
reception of baptism and the Holy Spirit, and ordination. See David Daube, “The 
Laying on of Hands,” in: D. Daube, Carmichael, ed., New Testament and Rabbinic 
Judaism. Studies in Comparative Legal History, Berkeley: University of California at 
Berkeley 2000 (reprint of the 1956 edition), 224-246; J.A. Fitzmyer, The Genesis 
Apocryphon, 207; Menachem Brayer, “Psychosomatics, Hermetic Medicine, and 
Dream Interpretation in the Qumran Literature,” Jewish Quarterly Review, 60 (1970), 
p.112-127; 213-230, 228-229; Dieter Trunk, Der Messianische Heiler: Eine redak- 
tions- und religionsgeschichtliche Studie zu den Exorzismen im Matthdusevangelium, 
Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder Verlag, 1994 (Herders biblische Studien 3), 278-279. 

(69) J. Naveh, S. Shaked, Amulets and Magic Bowls. Aramaic Incantations 
of Late Antiquity Jerusalem—Leiden: Magnes Press, Brill, 1985; L. H. Schiffman, 
M. D. Swartz, Hebrew and Aramaic incantation texts from the Cairo Genizah: selected 
texts from Taylor-Schechter Box Kl. Semitic texts and studies 1, Sheffield: JSOT 
1992; J. Naveh—S. Shaked, Magic Spells and Formulae. Aramaic Incantations of 
Late Antiquity, Jerusalem: The Magnes Press, The Hebrew University 1993. 

(70) A Syriac magic bowl is intended for expelling demons from the house of 
Yoyi‘a son of RaSendukh: “Go away, demon (dyw’) and no-good creature, either 
awake or asleep ... Bound is the evil (’syr b’ys’) and the no-good creature and the 
pebble-spirit, whether male or female, and the lilith, whether male and female, who 
came and dwelt in his (4) house, see J. Naveh—S. Shaked, Magic Spells, p. 118 

(71) J. Naveh, S. Shaked, Amulets, 41. 
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Science in Genesis Apocryphon 


The additions of a medical nature in Genesis Apocryphon witness 
not only to an interest of the author in medical lore but also to his 
good acquaintance with various branches of medicine and healing 
methods. Interest in the sciences is characteristic of Qumran texts. 
Several works kept in the library of Qumran contain different branches 
of science: cosmology and cosmography, (72) calendrical texts, 
astronomy, (73) geography, physiology (based on astrology), dream 
interpretation, and magical healing (the latter two, together with 
astrology being taken as science in the ancient Near East). (74) 

Although a narrative text, a “rewritten Bible”, Genesis Apocry- 
phon is characterized by an earnest interest in particular sciences. 
Some of its descriptions reflect an interest in and a good knowledge 
of geography. The data given in the text are not mere geographic 
enumerations; a system of the inhabited world is to be reconstructed 
on the basis of these lists. Interestingly enough, this geographical sys- 
tem reflects the Greek concept of the imago mundi, patterned after the 
Ionian Map of the Inhabited Earth (oikoumene). (75) An acquaintance 


(72) Cosmology in Jubilees 2:1-16; cosmography in 1 Enoch 12-36; 

(73) The Qumran tradition related to Enoch shows a special interest in natural 
science, above all astronomy, see Philip S. Alexander, “Enoch and the Beginnings of 
Jewish Interest in Natural Science,” in: C. Hempel, A. Lange, H. Lichtenberger, eds., 
The Wisdom Texts from Qumran and the Development of Sapiential Thought. Biblio- 
theca Ephemeridum Theologicarum Lovaniensium 159, Leuven: Leuven University 
Press, Peeters, 2002, 223-243. On Qumran astronomy and calendars see Jonathan 
Ben-Dov, “Mesopotamian Science in West-Semitic Sources: The Case of Qumran,” 
in: H. Falk and D. Brown, eds., The Interpretation of Ancient Astral Science idem, 
“The Initial stages of Lunar Theory in Qumran,” JJS 54.1 (2003) 125-13; idem, Head 
of all years: astronomy and calendars at Qumran in their ancient context. Studies on 
the Texts of the Desert of Judah 78, Leiden: Brill, 2008; Henryk Drawnel, “Moon 
Computation in the Aramaic Astronomical Book,” RevO 23 (2007) 3-42; idem, The 
Aramaic astronomical book from Qumran: text, translation, and commentary, Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2010. For teaching: Henryk Drawnel, “Priestly Education in 
the in the Aramaic Levi document (visions of Levi) and Aramaic astronomical book 
(4Q208-211),” RevQ 22 (2006) 547-574. 

(74) The Mesopotamian tradition of the interpretation of dreams is treated in a 
seminal study by A.L. Oppenheim, The Interpretation of Dreams in the Ancient Near 
East: With a Translation of an Assyrian Dream-Book. Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society ns 46/3, Philadelphia: The American Philosophical Society, 
1956, 179-344. The origin of the pesher genre is clearly related to this tradition 
of dream-interpretation, see J.J. Collins, Daniel: with an introduction to apocalyptic 
literature. The Forms of the Old Testament literature, v. 20, Grand Rapids, Michigan: 
Eerdmans, 1984, 10. On magical healing see above. 

(75) Philip S. Alexander, “Notes on the ‘Imago Mundi’ of the Book of Jubi- 
lees,” JJS 38 (1982) 197-213; Philip S. Alexander “Geography and the Bible (Early 
Jewish)”, ABD 2:980-82; Daniel A. Machiela, “Each to his own inheritance”: geog- 
raphy as an evaluative tool in the Genesis Apocryphon,” Dead Sea Discoveries 15 
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with physiognomic sciences—a science well-documented from Meso- 
potamian sources (76) — is reflected in the description of Sarah’s 
beauty in Genesis Apocryphon. (77) As to the functioning and 
dysfunctioning of the human body, Genesis Apocryphon shows a 
considerable acquaintance with medical literature and healing meth- 
ods. Batenosh’s arguing concerning the origin of her pregnancy is 
based on the theory of the ‘double seed’, an idea generally known in 
both the ancient Near East and the Greek world. Nevertheless, the 
wording of her argumentation seems to reflect an acquaintance with 
some Greek medical text. (78) On the other hand the story in Genesis 
Apocryphon about the demon with which Pharaoh’s court was smitten 
is a literary report based on ancient Near Eastern medical views, on 
the demonic origin of dysfunctions of the human body, on the demon 
residing in the human body, and the healing of the sick with exorcism 
through the laying on of hands. 


Ida FROHLICH 


(2008) 50-66. Esther Eshel, “The Imago Mundi of the Genesis Apocryphon,” in: 
L.R. LiDonnici, A.B. Lieber, eds., Heavenly tablets: interpretation, identity and tradi- 
tion in ancient Judaism. Supplements to the Journal for the Study of Judaism 119, 
Leiden: Brill, 2007,111-131. 

(76) See Barbara Böck, Die babylonisch-assyrische Morphoskopie, Archiv für 
Orientforschung Beiheft 27 (Wien: Institut fiir Orientalistik der Universitat Wien, 
2000). On the astral connection for physiognomy, see J.A. Scurlock, Rev. of Barbara 
Bock, Die babylonisch-assyrische Morphoskopie, Archiv fiir Orientforschung Beiheft 
27 (Wien: Institut fiir Orientalistik der Universitat Wien, 2000), Journal of the Amer- 
ican Oriental Society 123 (2003) 395-399. 

(77) Philip S. Alexander, “Physiognomy, Initiation, and Rank in the Qumran 
Community,” in: P. Schäfer, ed., Geschichte—Tradition—Reflexion—Judentum: Fest- 
schrift fiir Martin Hengel zum 70. Geburtstag Tiibingen: J.C.B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
1996, 385-394. 

(78) Genesis Apocryphon is not the unique (and probably is the oldest known) 
case for the acquaintance of a Jewish author with Greek medical texts. P.W. van der 
Horst found that both Talmuds reflect an “amazingly large quantity of Greek medical 
knowledge. A striking example of this is the amount of scienfitic gynecological, sexo- 
logical and embryological information in the treatise Nidda in both Talmuds.” Themes 
like female semen and embryogenesis are treated by the Rabbis whose medical vocab- 
ulary betrays the influence of Greek terminology, see P.W. van der Horst, The Last 
Jewish Patriarch(s) and Graeco-Roman Medicine, in: Japheth in the Tents of Shem. 
Studies on Jewish Hellenism in Antiquity. Contributions to biblical exegesis and theol- 
ogy 32, Leuven: Peeters, 2002, 27-36, esp. 31-32. On the Rabbinic interest in embry- 
ology, see Gwynn Kessler, Conceiving Israel. The Fetus in Rabbinic Narratives, 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Pree, 2009. 


DER „PENAL CODE“ UND 
DAS VERHÄLTNIS VON 
SEREKH HA-YACHAD (S) UND 
DAMASKUSSCHRIFT (D) 


Summary 

This article provides a detailed comparison of the two versions of the 
Penal Code in Serekh ha-Yachad (S) and the Damascus Document (D) and 
argues for a literary dependency with the prority of S. The argument includes 
a discussion of the different methodological approaches and the interrelation 
between historical, sociological, traditio-historical and literary- or redaction- 
critical aspects. Furthermore, the relationship between S and D is compared 
to the biblical analogy of the rerwriting of the Covenant Code in Deuteronmy. 


genden D) in Höhle 4 von Qumran hat die Parallele zum 

sogenannten „Penal Code“ (im folgenden PC) in der Schrift 
Serekh ha-Yachad (im folgenden S) zu Tage gefördert, von der bis 
dahin nur der Anfang aus CD 14,18-23 bekannt war. In S ist der PC 
vor allem durch die Handschrift 1028 (1QS 6,24-7,25) bezeugt, in 
der er vollständig erhalten ist. Hinzu kommen Reste in den Hand- 
schriften 40259 (4QS°) und 4Q261 (4QS8), die, von Einzelheiten 
abgesehen, keinen grundlegend anderen Text bieten. (1) Die parallele 


D IE Entdeckung der Fragmente der Damaskusschrift (im fol- 


Die Grundideen dieses Beitrags wurden gemeinsam mit Prof. Dr. Annette Steudel 
und Dr. Peter Porzig in zwei Lehrveranstaltungen der Jahre 2007-2008 entwickelt und 
auf einem Göttinger Workshop im Februar 2009 vorgetragen und mit Dr. Liora Gold- 
mann (Haifa) sowie Dr. Charlotte Hempel (Birmingham) diskutiert. Allen Beteiligten 
sei für Kritik und wertvolle Hinweise gedankt, die in diesen Beitrag mit eingeflossen 
sind. Auch den Herausgebern von Revue de Qumran sei für ihre hilfreichen Anregun- 
gen zur Verbesserung des Beitrags herzlich gedankt. 

(1) Trever 1972; Licht 1965 (Hebräisch); Charlesworth 1994; Ders. et al. 1996; 
Alexander / Vermes 1998; Qimron 2010, 209-234. 
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Fassung in D bezeugen außer CD 14,18-23 vor allem die Handschrif- 
ten 40266 (D*) 10-11 und 40270 (D°) 7; dazu kommen Reste in 
40267 (D?) 9 vi (par. 40270 7 i) und 4Q269 (D*) 11 (par. CD 14,18- 
23 und 4Q266 10 i). (2) 

Das Verhältnis der beiden Fassungen des PC wird in der For- 
schung unterschiedlich beurteilt. Dies hat nicht zuletzt mit der Wahl 
des methodischen Ansatzes zu tun. Die Lösung des Problems hängt 
von der nach meinem Eindruck bisher zu wenig reflektierten Frage ab, 
wie literarische, zeitgeschichtliche und soziologische Gesichtspunkte 
zu unterscheiden oder sinnvoll aufeinander zu beziehen sind. Der fol- 
gende Beitrag wird sich dieser Frage aus der Sicht des Bibelwissen- 
schaftlers zuwenden und für eine strikte Unterscheidung der methodi- 
schen Zugangsweisen plädieren, um sie sinnvoll aufeinander beziehen 
zu können. Im Anschluß an den erneuten Vergleich der beiden Fas- 
sungen des PC werden die Konsequenzen angedeutet, die sich daraus 
für das Verhältnis von S und D ergeben. Den Abschluß bildet ein 
Ausblick auf das Verhältnis zwischen Bundesbuch und Deuterono- 
mium, das in mancherlei Hinsicht eine enge Parallele darstellt. 


I. DER TEXTBEFUND UND ANSATZE ZU SEINER ERKLÄRUNG 


Schon ein flüchtiger Vergleich läßt erkennen, daß die beiden Fas- 
sungen des PC in S und D nicht unabhängig voneinander entstanden 
sein können. Im einzelnen stellt sich der Befund folgendermaßen 
dar: (3) Von 32 Bestimmungen des PC in S sind 17 Bestimmungen, 
also mehr als die Hälfte, auch in D belegt, und zwar in derselben oder 
einer sehr ähnlichen Formulierung und, was fast noch wichtiger ist, 
überwiegend in derselben Anordnung. In 14 Fällen handelt sich um 
das Korpus des PC, das in S und D nahezu identisch ist (Nr. 15-30 
mit Ausnahme von Nr. 22 und 28). Auch die Überschrift und der erste 
Fall (Nr. 1) sind in beiden Fassungen mit leichten Abweichungen 
überliefert. Ansonsten kann man über den Anfang (Nr. 2-14) wenig 
sagen, da die entsprechenden Zeilen in D (40266 10 i,15ff.) fehlen 
oder nur sehr lückenhaft erhalten sind (CD 14,21-23; 4Q269 11 1). (4) 


(2) Rabin 1958; Broshi 1992; Baumgarten et al. 1996; Charlesworth 1995 und 
2006; Wacholder 2007; Qimron 2010, 1-58. 

(3) Vgl. die beigegebene Tabelle, in der um der leichteren Identifizierbarkeit 
willen kein Unterschied zwischen Haupt- und Unterfällen gemacht wird. Eine hilfrei- 
che Synopse (unter Einschluß von 4Q265) bietet Shemesh 2008, 218-224. Anders als 
Shemesh zähle ich in 1QS 6,25-7,2 sowie 7,6-8a zwei Bestimmungen. 

(4) Die Wiederherstellung des Texts in Baumgarten et al. 1996, 72.134 geht 
stark auseinander und kann schwerlich stimmen: 4Q266 10 i 15 wird (unmittelbar 
anschließend an 1QS 6,25!) nach 1QS 7,5 ergänzt (so auch H. Stegemann, unveröf- 
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Anschließend an die Bestimmung Nr. 1 muß es auch in D wie in S 
(vgl. 1QS 6,25-27) um irgendeine Art von Wort-Sünde, die gegen 
das Recht ist, gegangen sein (CD 14,21f.; 40269 11 1,5). Von den drei 
Bestimmungen in 4Q266 10 ïi,1-2, die nach der Lücke von 10- 
11 Zeilen in Fr. 10 i folgen, lassen sich zwei mit Vorbehalt zuordnen 
(Nr. 8 und 13, allerdings in umgekehrter Reihenfolge, falls die Zuord- 
nung stimmt). Am Schluß (Nr. 31-32) gehen die beiden Fassungen 
stark auseinander. In den gemeinsamen Bestimmungen bietet D einen 
kürzeren Text, darüber hinaus aber auch Überschüsse gegenüber S. 

Die Zahl der Überschneidungen und Berührungen ist derart groß, 
daß irgendeine Art von Beziehung vorliegen muß. Andererseits gibt 
es derart viele Differenzen, daß eine reine Dublette ausgeschlossen 
werden kann. So stellt sich die Frage, wie Gemeinsamkeiten und 
Unterschiede zu erklären sind. Hier wie in vergleichbaren Fällen — 
Dekalog, Bergpredigt, Vaterunser, Samuel-Könige/Chronik — lautet 
die Alternative: Entweder liegt beiden Fassungen eine gemeinsame 
(mündliche oder schriftliche) Tradition oder Quelle zugrunde, die 
unabhängig voneinander in S und D verwendet und in verschiedene 
Richtungen weiterentwickelt wurde; oder es handelt sich um eine — 
mehr oder weniger direkte — literarische Abhängigkeit der einen von 
der anderen Fassung in S und D. 

Joseph Baumgarten hat die Strafen (penalties) verglichen und 
aufgezeigt, daß D ein volleres und möglicherweise strengeres, S hin- 
gegen ein simpleres Schema befolgt und beide, D und S, weniger 
streng sind als die weitere Parallele zum PC in 40265. Nach Abwägen 
verschiedener Möglichkeiten tendiert Baumgarten, wenn ich ihn rich- 
tig verstehe, zu dem Schluß, daß die strengste Variante, 40265, 
zugleich die älteste und von den beiden Fassungen des PC dement- 
sprechend D die ältere, S die jüngere sei. (5) Zu einem ähnlichen 
Ergebnis ist auf anderem Wege auch Charlotte Hempel gelangt. (6) 
Sie vergleicht nicht die Strafen (penalties), sondern die Straftatbe- 
stände (offences) und stellt aufgrund der Übereinstimmungen eine 
direkte literarische Abhängigkeit fest. Die Unterschiede erklärt sie so, 
daß D die älteren Regeln eines „parent movement“ enthalte, die in S 
von der späteren Gemeinschaft von Qumran, wohl dem Yachad, über- 
arbeitet und abgeändert worden seien. Weil aber auch D - z.B. in 


fentlicht), dieselbe Stelle in 40269 11 i,5-8 (wiederum anschließend an 6,25) nach 
1QS 7,9-10+7,4-5 par. 4Q266 10 ii,2 ergänzt. Die fehlenden 10-11 Zeilen (vgl. 
Baumgarten et al. 1996, 24) sind dabei nicht mit ins Kalkül gezogen; die erhaltenen 
Reste in CD 14,21-23 sowie 4Q269 11 i,5-8 rechtfertigen die vorgeschlagenen, diver- 
gierenden Rekonstruktionen m.E. nicht. Vgl. Qimron 2010, 54. 

(5) Baumgarten 1992, 275; vgl. Ders. et al. 1996, 7-9.74-75.162-166. 

(6) Hempel 1997; vgl. auch Dies. 1998, 141-148. 
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Penal Code S 
1QS 6,24-7,25 


Überschrift 6,24 ... 22 ww UK DD HA TON) 

1) 6,24-25 YIP ANT PD PW SUR WN DI NND’ ON 
2) 6,25-27 .. 9 WPI 1199 HR TU" WNI 

3) 6,27 T2337 AWI 927 Vor WN] 

4) 7,1-2 ... Sop ox 

5) 7,2-3 nana 927 9902 ONDA OMIA yO TNA ON 
6) 7,3 927 11322 ON) 

7) 7,3—4 19793 OND SUN 

8) 7,4-5 NAYTI 1199 NN LOL 2 AMS SUR WNT 
9) 7,5 WIND 799 AWS IR OI AY NN IT ON) 
10) 7,5-6 ANIM 11992 ON) 

11) 7,6-7 17286 mann Tr NAD oN 

(vacat) 

12) 7,8 mbwb IT pwn NY on 

13) 7,8 DD KT SWN 1190 Tw WNI 

14) 7,9 927 999 we) np 721 

15) 7,9 923 927 1793 27 SUN 

16) 7,9-10 1799 327 N2 92707 

17) 7,10 ann 2072 or Ww WR 

18) 7,10-11 ... 7392 NÙ WwW IIA AWD WEIN wR? JD) 
19) 7,11 tnx awi by maya why 19 om 

20) 7,11-12 vpn pr DN) 

21) 7,12 wax mn NA any 1799 D> Tom UN 

22) 7,13 DIF Aw PN OX PIT AWN WNI 

23) 7,13-14 ... MD ANI 1732 ATID IT NLT DON) 
24) 7,14-15 tap Dawa? 202 pnw WNI 

25) 7,15 72 MWY IRD TOR wT 

26) 7,15-16 119792 929 77 WR WNT 

27) 7,16-17 729 Tr aaa WNI 

28) 7,17 amn THO? by PP TOR WNT 

29) 7,17-18 vpwna xi? TOR p> ay by ANI 

30) 7,18-21 ... TPA TON INN YIN WW WNT 

31) 7,22-24 nn D892 mT SUR WN DD) 

32) 7,24-25 ... D9702 my DN WN TIT WINN WNI 


Penal Code D 
CD 14,18-23 par. 4Q269 11; 
40266 10; 40270 7 i,1-15 


x 
x 
(Reste in CD 14,21-23; 40269 11) 


(40266 10 ii,2?) 


(x 40266 10 ii,1?) 


X 

x + Y/ 

X 

x + afian nsv2 D [aux] 

X 

X 

x + M2] … Hoa mmwaır maa 


x — 

32) … nw mit [a]Sp SUR 
32°) mana by [> wR] 

32°) mann by [aN] 


40270 71,15ff.,; 4Q266 11 
aa wee w]x Dvov[nn nor] 
Donnan oD 
Schlußbestimmungen (+ Nr. 28) 
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4Q266 10, ii,7 (a]’[2]I7 nxv2) gegenüber 1QS 7,11 (7893) — Spuren 
einer Überarbeitung aufweist, greift Charlotte Hempel zu der Hilfsan- 
nahme der Gattung (genre), d.h. einer älteren gemeinsamen Quelle, 
die sich in D erhalten habe und in S, teilweise aber eben auch in D 
sekundär überarbeitet worden sei. (7) 

Sowohl Baumgarten als auch Charlotte Hempel bestätigen somit 
den ersten Eindruck, daß die beiden Fassungen des PC nicht unabhän- 
gig voneinander entstanden sein können. Des weiteren lösen sich 
beide zu Recht von der verbreiteten Vorstellung, daß die Datierung 
der Handschriften etwas mit der Datierung der Werke zu tun habe. In 
jungen Handschriften können alte, in älteren Handschriften jüngere 
Fassungen begegnen. Wir kennen diesen Sachverhalt aus der Textkri- 
tik, und er kann ohne weiteres auf die Literarkritik übertragen werden, 
zumal die Grenzen zwischen Text- und Literarkritik ohnehin fließend 
sind. Die relative Chronologie muß also anhand innerer Kriterien 
ermittelt werden. (8) 

Die beiden Lösungsansätze sind dennoch nicht ohne Probleme. 
Bei Charlotte Hempel bleibt unklar, ob das Verhältnis von D und S nun 
mit einer „direct literary dependency“ oder mit der Hilfskonstruktion 
der gemeinsamen Quelle oder Gattung (,‚genre“) im Hintergrund der 
uns vorliegenden Handschriften erklärt werden soll. Noch schwerer 
wiegt allerdings der Einwand, daß bei beiden eine historische Voraus- 
setzung gemacht wird, die die Erklärung des literarischen Befundes 
diktiert. Bei Baumgarten ist es die von Josef Milik übernommene Auf- 
fassung, daß die Gemeinschaft von Qumran am Anfang sehr rigoros 
gewesen sei, mit der Zeit aber die Gesetzgebung an die Realitäten 
angepaßt habe. Bei Charlotte Hempel ist es die allgemein verbreitete, 
von Hartmut Stegemann übernommene Hypothese, daß es eine Mut- 
tergemeinde („parent movement‘) gegeben habe, die der Gemein- 
schaft von S vorausgegangen sei und von der D zeuge. Wir haben es 
hier also mit der typischen und fatalen Vermischung von historischen 
und literarischen Argumenten zu tun, wie sie auch in der Bibelwissen- 
schaft nicht selten anzutreffen ist. Doch bevor irgendwelche histori- 
schen oder soziologischen Hypothesen aufgestellt werden, wäre 
zunächst das literarische Verhältnis als solches zu klären. Erst danach 
können daraus — vielleicht — historische oder soziologische Schlüsse 
gezogen oder entsprechende Vermutungen angestellt werden. 

In dieser Vermischung von literarischen und historischen Argu- 
menten sehe ich das Hauptproblem in der gegenwärtigen Debatte um 


(7) So auch Metso 2000, 87-90; Dies. 2004, 317-322; Dies. 2007, 33-35; Joki- 
ranta 2007, 280f. Anm. 9. 
(8) Vgl. Steudel 2009. 
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das Verhältnis von S und D. Aus diesem Grund wollen wir uns in dem 
folgenden Vergleich der beiden Fassungen des PC ganz auf den lite- 
rarischen Befund beschränken. Es wird sich zeigen, daß die Richtung 
des Abhängigkeitsverhältnisses umzukehren ist und die Fassung in S 
die Vorlage von D war. (9) 


Il. TEXTVERGLEICH 


Läßt man die historischen Voraussetzungen beiseite und 
beschränkt sich auf den literarischen Befund, ist von den Gemeinsam- 
keiten und Unterschieden zu handeln. Für sich betrachtet lassen die 
Gemeinsamkeiten beide Möglichkeiten zu: entweder eine (hypotheti- 
sche) gemeinsame Vorlage, von der beide Fassungen unabhängig von- 
einander abkünftig sind, oder die — mehr oder weniger direkte — lite- 
rarische Abhängigkeit. Die Entscheidung, welche der beiden 
Möglichkeiten zutrifft, fällt bei den Unterschieden. Haben die Unter- 
schiede gar nichts miteinander zu tun, dürfte die erste Möglichkeit 
zutreffen; hängen jedoch auch die Unterschiede miteinander zusam- 
men, stellt die Annahme einer Vorlage eine unnötige Verkomplizie- 
rung dar und die zweite Möglichkeit hat die größere Wahrscheinlich- 
keit für sich. Wie wir sehen werden, hängen in unserem Fall die 
Unterschiede miteinander zusammen, so daß Charlotte Hempel mit 
ihrer Annahme einer „direct literary dependency“ im Recht ist. (10) 

Auch die Richtung der Abhängigkeit entscheidet sich an den 
Unterschieden. Dies ist schon innerhalb der handschriftlichen Über- 
lieferung von S zu beobachten, die neben mancherlei marginalen 
Textvarianten zwei gewichtige Änderungen aufweist. In 1QS 7,8 sieht 
der Text hier wie vermutlich auch in 4Q 259 (4QS°) 1,4 eine Strafe 
von 6 Monaten für denjenigen vor, der seinem Nächsten zürnt, ohne 
im Recht zu sein; in der Handschrift 1QS ist dieses Strafmaß korri- 
giert und über der Zeile in 1 Jahr geändert. (11) Die zweite Änderung 
findet sich in der Bestimmung über denjenigen, der durch eine unge- 
schickte Handbewegung seine Blöße sichtbar macht. Während 1QS 
7,14 dafür eine Strafe von 30 Tagen vorsieht, setzt die Handschrift 
40259 1,13, sofern die Lesung stimmt, 60 Tage an. (12) In diesen 


(9) So auch schon Shemesh 2002, 63f. Anm. 41; Regev 2003, 260f. 

(10) Hempel 1997, 337; ausdrücklich gegen eine „direct dependence“ und für 
eine „common source“ mit unabhängiger Redaktion (richtiger: Rezension) spricht sich 
Metso 2000, 90; Dies. 2004, 332 aus. Beide sind im Recht, insofern das eine für die 
beiden Fassungen, das andere für die Handschriften gilt. 

(11) Zu den Korrekturen in 1QS VU-VIII vgl. Puech 1979a, bes. 38.42f. 

(12) Beide Lesungen von 4Q259 1 nach Alexander / Vermes 1998, 135. 
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Änderungen deutet sich keine Erleichterung, sondern im Gegenteil 
eine Verschärfung der Sanktionen an. (13) 

In dieselbe Richtung weisen auch die Unterschiede im Verhältnis 
zwischen S und D. Ich gehe die fraglichen Stellen Punkt für Punkt 
durch und frage nach der Abhängigkeit. Um Missverständnissen vor- 
zubeugen, sei ausdrücklich gesagt, daß es dabei nicht um das Verhält- 
nis der erhaltenen Handschriften, sondern der darin bezeugten Text- 
fassungen zueinander geht. Textvarianten, wie etwa der Unterschied 
von 717 oder pnn, der sowohl in den Handschriften von S (1QS 6,25; 
4Q261 3,3) als auch im Verhältnis zwischen S und D (CD 14,20) 
begegnet, führen vor Augen, daß man in der Überlieferung des Texts 
mit weiteren Zwischenstufen und noch anderen als den uns erhaltenen 
Handschriften zu rechnen hat. 

Beginnen wir mit den Strafen. Für sie hat Baumgarten überzeu- 
gend nachgewiesen, daß S die beiden Termini „bestrafen“ (wiy Ni.) 
und „aussondern“ (972 Hif. oder Hof.) ohne erkennbaren Unterschied 
promiscue gebraucht. (14) Einzige Ausnahme ist 1QS 6,25, wo zwi- 
schen Begrenzung der Essensration und Ausschluß differenziert wird. 
D unterscheidet hingegen zwischen Ausschluß (572 Hif. oder Hof.) 
und (kürzerer) „Bestrafung“ (wiy Ni.) und verhängt — mit drei Aus- 
nahmen (Nr. 16, 25 sowie 27) — beide Strafen zusammen. D läßt 
offen, was mit der „Bestrafung“ (#19 Ni.) konkret gemeint ist und 
weist somit eine Tendenz zur Verallgemeinerung auf. Man mag sich 
darüber streiten, welches die laxeren und welches die strengeren Sank- 
tionen seien; nach allen Regeln der Text- und Literarkritik ist jedoch 
der weniger geordnete Zustand (S) stets ursprünglicher als das ausge- 
führte System (D). D erweist sich somit als eine Harmonisierung und 
Systematisierung und ist folglich abhängig von S. (15) 

Was die Straftatbestände anbelangt, so hat Charlotte Hempel auf 
zwei wichtige Differenzen aufmerksam gemacht, die sich im gemein- 
samen Textbestand von S und D finden. (16) Die eine Differenz ist 


(13) Auf derselben Linie liegt der Text 4Q265. Hier ist von einem Entzug der 
Essensration um die Hälfte die Rede, was das Maß von 1QS 6,25 noch übersteigt. In 
den D-Texten (4Q266 und 40270) ist gar nicht (mehr) vom Entzug des Essens, son- 
dern absolut von einer Bestrafung (W191) für eine bestimmte Zeit die Rede, die in der 
Regel zusätzlich zum Ausschluß (#727 bzw. 27217) verhängt wird. Vgl. dazu Baum- 
garten 1992, 271f. Nach allem dürfte 40265 nicht am Anfang, sondern eher am Ende 
der Entwicklung stehen und von beiden Fassungen des PC, S und D, abhängig sein. 
Zum Vergleich bietet sich der Dekalog in der Fassung des Papyrus Nash an. 

(14) Baumgarten 1992, 272f.; vgl. ebd. 275f. die Synopse der Strafen. Für eine 
weitere Differenzierung vgl. Shemesh 2002. 

(15) Den unterschiedlichen Zustand in der Organisation der Redaktion von S 
und D hebt auch Knibb 2009, 305 hervor, zieht daraus aber keine Konsequenz. 

(16) Hempel 1997, 342f. 
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der Überschuß von „die Vielen“ in D in der Bestimmung über das 
Verlassen der Versammlung Nr. 18 (1QS 7,11 und 4Q266 10 ii,7). 
Hier bedient sich D offenkundig des Sprachgebrauchs von S. Beachtet 
man den näheren Kontext, fällt in 1QS 7,10-11 die Doppelung des 
Ausdrucks D397 29193 auf. Die Wiederholung wird in D vermieden, 
so daß sich die Variante (gegen Charlotte Hempel) weniger einer 
Zufügung zu einer — beiden Fassungen zugrundeliegenden — „earlier 
version“, sondern eher einer stilistischen Glättung von 1QS 7,10-11 
(Nr. 17-18) und also der literarischen Abhängigkeit von S verdanken 
dürfte. 


1QS 7,10-11 
om muy Dann 20192 JDN Dw" WR 
TSY NT SUR DIT 210192 wn WIRD 72 


40266 10 ii,5-7 
oe navy wih] or oubwl Sam] al aan épa or] ipw wx] 
afaina nueva 9 [vr] wn wer? D] 


Die zweite Differenz ist der Überschuß von Nr. 22 in S gegenüber 
D (QS 7,12-14 und 4Q266 10 11,9-12 par. 4Q270 7 i,1-2). 


1QS 7,12-14 
DU NN ADD WINI WIN mI NT? ay 1799 DD Tom SUN 
oy mwb wisn Dam win Tin DR PTT TOR WNI 
OY Dow WIEN ANY ANN MD ANT TI TINA TT” NL IWNI 


4Q266 10 11,9-12 par. 4Q270 7 i,1-2 
[p> ony Jon awl n°22 any Ina mob Jom Awe 
[Por oubw wisn? own] aww Stn mwa 
owfby Stam ny ANNI MID ANT 1] nN TP DR NS SUN] 
Mwy wisn apr] 


Zweifellos handelt es sich bei Nr. 22 um eine sekundäre Zufü- 
gung innerhalb von 1QS. Die Bestimmung über das Spucken unter- 
bricht den Zusammenhang von „nackt gehen“ und „Blöße zeigen“ 
und dürfte „die Versammlung der Vielen“ als Tischgemeinschaft auf- 
gefaßt haben. Doch besagt dies für unsere Frage nach dem Verhältnis 
von S und D nicht viel. Hier ist beides möglich: Entweder ist der 
Zusatz in D noch nicht vorausgesetzt und erst nach oder neben D in 
den Text von S gelangt, oder D glättet und stellt unbewußt den 
ursprünglichen Zusammenhang wieder her. Eine bestimmte Richtung 
der Abhängigkeit ergibt sich daraus nicht. 
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Hingegen dürfte der Zusatz in Nr. 21 D (any 497 mTw 18 n°22 
nix 17 DD) eine spätere Ergänzung sein, die die Formulierung von 
S voraussetzt und um weitere Situationen, in denen das “nackt gehen” 
vor anderen verboten ist, ergänzt. In dem Unterschied ist eine klare 
Tendenz zur Ausweitung des Geltungsbereiches der Vorschrift zu 
erkennen. In S findet sich dagegen der Zusatz OUR mn NI (4Q259 
1,6f.; 40261 3,6) bzw. wu mn NI (1QS 7,12), der wiederum in D 
fehlt. Auch wenn es sich in S lediglich um eine orthographische Vari- 
ante desselben Lexems (018 Pass. „gezwungen sein“) handelt, könnte 
die Schreibweise in 10S der Auslöser des Zusatzes in D gewesen sein. 
Es ist nicht auszuschließen, daß auch antike Schreiber ebenso wie 
moderne Editoren 2x als „Mensch“ aufgefaßt haben. (17) Die For- 
mulierung „vor aller Kreatur“, die Menschen „im Haus“ und Tiere 
„auf dem Feld“ umschließt, ließe sich so als Versuch erklären, dem 
Satz „vor dem Nächsten, und er ist nicht ein Mensch“ einen Sinn 
abzugewinnen. Trifft diese Erklärung zu, liegt eindeutig eine Abhän- 
gigkeit der Fassung in D von S vor. (18) 

Auch bei dem Überschuß von Nr. 28 in S sowie den Abweichun- 
gen und Überschüssen in D gegenüber S am Ende des PC läßt sich 
etwas mehr sagen als bei Nr. 22. Denn auch hier sind nicht einfach 
nur zusätzliche Bestimmungen weggelassen oder zugefügt, die nichts 
miteinander zu tun haben. Vielmehr weisen die fraglichen Bestim- 
mungen von S und D, so verschieden sie auch sind, eindeutig Berüh- 
rungen auf, die auf eine literarische Abhängigkeit hindeuten. Wiede- 
rum läßt sich D einfacher aus S erklären als umgekehrt. 

Gegen Ende des gemeinsamen Textbestandes geht S zu Strafbe- 
stimmungen über, die die Grundlagen oder Prinzipien der Gemein- 
schaft (mn To” 1QS 7,17-18) betreffen und daher den endgültigen 
Ausschluß nach sich ziehen (Nr. 28-32). (19) Dazwischen steht ein 
Straftatbestand, der nicht die gesamte Gemeinschaft, sondern, wie 
vorher (Nr. 29), den Nächsten betrifft und nicht so hart bestraft wird, 
von dem es aber ausdrücklich heißt, daß er gegen das Recht sei (GWN 
ppwna xi; vel. 1QS 7,8). D scheint sich an dieser Formulierung und 
dem Rahmen 1QS 7,8 und 7,18 orientiert zu haben, denn in D folgen 
lauter Bestimmungen über Verstöße gegen „das Recht“, bevor es 
auch hier — nach einer Unterschrift — ins Grundsätzliche übergeht. 


(17) Vgl. Charlesworth 1994, 31 Anm. 184; richtig ebd. 85 Anm. 4 und 95 
Anm. 11. 

(18) Auch hier muß es nicht die Handschrift 1QS sein, die als Vorlage gedient 
hat. Die orthographische Variante kann 1QS schon aus einer anderen, älteren Hand- 
schrift übernommen haben. 

(19) Zum Verhältnis von Vergehen und Strafe vgl. Shemesh 2002. 
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Auch D handelt über die „Grundlagen der Gemeinschaft“, nur an 
anderer Stelle. (20) 

Die Verbindungen lassen sich an den gemeinsamen Formulierun- 
gen ablesen. Bei Nr. 26-29 (1QS 7,15-18) gehen S und D noch weit- 
gehend parallel (4Q 266 10 ii,14-15 par. 40270 7,5-8). In D fehlt 
allerdings Nr. 28, die Bestimmung über das „Murren gegen die 
Grundlage der Gemeinschaft“. 


1QS 7,15-18 
wisn OIA nny NAN mW 119727 11992 D Tr SUR WIRT 
TY DL NTI ana nn nowb Don or oan wo) 
aD NID NPD tien NO by p> OR WIRT 
DUT AUD wisn pwr NT MDR Jo 1797 VY AN) 


4Q270 7 1,5-8 par. 4Q 266 10 11,14—-15 
[own ... wisn nan aiv mnn a ITa 171992 Pon Tr Tor] 
DJS mw [R vn now on Tr oa. wor] 
[Down nww wisn pawl NY SUR p> 1199 by aN 


Wie im Falle von Nr. 22 könnte man an eine nachträgliche 
Zufügung in S denken und in D den älteren Text finden. Doch lie- 
gen die Dinge hier etwas anders. In S scheinen Nr. 27 und 28 
Zusätze zu sein, die den Zusammenhang der beiden Straftatbestände 
gegen den Nächsten (Nr. 26 39 77°, Nr. 29 719) unterbrechen und 
jeweils um eine parallele Bestimmung über das Vergehen an der 
Gemeinschaft (den Vielen bzw. Grundfesten des Yachad) ergänzen. 
D setzt zumindest eine der beiden zusätzlichen Bestimmungen 
schon voraus; die zweite über das „Murren“ gegen die Grundfesten 
der Gemeinschaft scheint am Ende in der zusätzlichen Bestimmung 
über das „Murren“ gegen „Väter“ und „Mütter“ aufgenommen zu 
sein. So spricht manches dafür, daß D das in S ergänzte Paar Nr. 27 
und 28 bereits kennt und in den eigenen Überschüssen seinerseits 
neu positioniert. Der umgekehrte Weg ist weniger wahrscheinlich. 
Denn Nr. 27 und 28 sind eindeutig aus Nr. 26 und 29 in S und nicht 
aus der Formulierung am Ende des PC in D hervorgegangen; vor 
allem aber ist kein Grund zu erkennen, warum der Eintrag von Nr. 
27 und 28 die Streichung der „Väter“ und „Mütter“ nach sich gezo- 
gen haben sollte. 


(20) Vgl. 40266 10 1,11 (CD 14,17) in der Unterschrift des vorangehenden 
Abschnitts unmittelbar vor der Überschrift zum PC; ferner CD 4,21; 10,6; 19,4. Der 
Sache nach handelt D, anschließend an den PC, in 4Q270 7 i,15ff. par. 4Q266 11 von 
den Grundsätzen der Mitgliedschaft. 
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Die Annahme einer Überarbeitung durch D legt sich auch bei den 
drei letzten Bestimmungen nahe, die in S folgen (Nr. 30-32). Zu allen 
drei Bestimmungen gibt es wörtliche Überschneidungen in der Fas- 
sung von D (4Q270 7,8-12), die jedoch auch hier eigene Wege geht. 
Von den drei letzten Bestimmungen in S beginnt die erste (Nr. 30) mit 
den Worten: 


1QS 7,18 
TH 709 IM SD MON WRT 


Auch in D begegnet der schwankende Geist (9n WR [Nm] 
[1719]), wobei aufgrund der Textlücke nicht ersichtlich ist, ob sich der 
Geist wie in S (Nr. 28 und 30) gegen die „Grundfesten der Gemein- 
schaft“ (mmn 710”) oder etwa gegen das „Recht“ (vDw7) wendet (vgl. 
1QS 7,21), das D in den Vordergrund stellt; der Text scheint in D 
jedenfalls kürzer als in 10S 7,18-21 gewesen zu sein. 

Die vorletzte Bestimmung in S (Nr. 31) handelt von einem Mit- 
glied, das nach zehn Jahren Mitgliedschaft vom rechten Weg abweicht 
und die Gemeinschaft endgültig verlassen muß. 


1QS 7,22-24 
Tm. Tagan 7120) ow qwy NN By tren nya mm SUN wrx di 
Ty 77 nsy DR aw ND 120 nsw nob> oan pb x7 


Aus dem Mann, der dem „Rat der Gemeinschaft“ angehört und 
dessen Geist sich von den Vielen abwendet, ist in D einer geworden, 
„der das Recht der Vielen verachtet“: 


4Q270 7 i,11 par. 4Q267 9 vi 
ny Tw NON SS od VOD NN] OND SR [URI] 


Auch hier hat D die ktirzere Formulierung, was fiir die Prioritat 
von D gegenüber S sprechen könnte. (21) Doch die Konzentration auf 
das „Recht der Vielen“ (a197 v»wn) entspricht der Systematik, die 
wir bisher als typisch für die Überarbeitung von D beobachtet haben, 
so daß in diesem Fall die lectio brevior die sekundäre Lesart sein 
dürfte. Dafür spricht auch, daß die Bestimmung in D verschärft wird: 
Es fällt die Frist von zehn Jahren weg, und der Verstoß richtet sich 
nicht gegen die Gemeinschaft selbst und ihre Grundfesten im allge- 
meinen, sondern gegen das „Recht“, d.h. ganz konkret gegen alles, 
was der PC und andere Rechtsbestimmungen in S und D vorschreiben. 


(21) Vgl. Metso 2004, 321. 
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Die letzte Bestimmung in S (Nr. 32) hängt mit der vorletzten 
zusammen und droht dasselbe „Recht“ demjenigen an, der seine 
(reine) Essensportion oder seinen Besitz bzw. den Besitz der Gemein- 
schaft mit dem Apostaten teilt; auch er muß die Gemeinschaft end- 
gültig verlassen: 


1QS 7,24-25 
DAL NA ay Tw OR WAIN NIVI My Dwr IWAN TPT WINN WNI 
Dmx nj>wd inn. wawa mm 


An dieser Stelle steht in D eine Bestimmung über das ,,Essen“, 
das ,,ohne Recht“ auBerhalb (der Gemeinschaft) beschafft wurde: 


4Q270 7 i,(11-)12 par. 4Q267 9 vi 
19] np? SUR WIRD Pw LOU HA ya ain DIN [n° ON] 


Möglicherweise ist auch hier wie in S an den ausgeschlossenen 
Apostaten gedacht. Doch wieder ist die Formulierung allgemeiner als 
in S und verleiht der Bestimmung damit eine weitergehende Bedeu- 
tung. (22) Die Formulierung paßt demnach zur Systematik der Über- 
arbeitung in D, die ganz auf „das Recht“ (vawnn) abhebt und den 
Geltungsanspruch ausweitet. Im übrigen fehlen in D die Bestimmung 
über den Apostaten und die Meidung desselben keineswegs, sondern 
werden in den ausgeführten Schlußbestimmungen in 40266 11,6-18 
par. 40270 1,19-1i,12 nachgeholt. Und wieder leuchtet der umgekehrte 
Weg sehr viel weniger ein: Insbesondere im Blick auf den Rekurs auf 
die Tora des Mose und das ausführliche Ritual mit Segen und Fluch, 
das eher an 1QS 1-3 als an den PC in 1QS 6-7 erinnert, gibt es in S 
keinen erkennbaren Grund. 

Daß D tatsächlich die jüngere, S die ältere Fassung ist und die 
Überarbeitung nicht umgekehrt verlaufen ist, zeigen sodann die 
zusätzlichen Bestimmungen im PC von D, zu denen es kein Pendant 
und auch keine entsprechend veränderten Bestimmungen in S mehr 
gibt (4Q270 7 1,12-15): Das „Huren“ (731) mit der eigenen Ehefrau, 
das „Murren“ (1?) gegen „Väter“ und „Mütter“ der Gemeinde. Alle 
drei Bestimmungen sind nicht leicht zu verstehen. Die Vorschrift tiber 
das ,,Huren“ mit der eigenen Ehefrau hat zu verschiedenen Deutun- 
gen Anlaß gegeben und bezieht sich entweder auf die Eherechte der 
Frau oder auf ein ungebiihrliches Sexualverhalten des Mannes in der 


(22) Vgl. oben zum ,,nackt gehen“ (Nr. 21) und zur Verachtung des ,,Rechts“ 
(Nr. 31). 
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Ehe. (23) „Väter“ und Mütter“, gegen die man nicht ,,murren darf“, 
zählen offenbar zu den ,,Grundfesten der Gemeinschaft“ (1QS 7,17), 
was auch immer sich hinter diesen Bezeichnungen konkret verbirgt. 

Entscheidend ist jedoch, daß mit diesen drei Bestimmungen, ins- 
besondere mit der Erwähnung der Ehefrau, die Geltung der Rechts- 
sätze auf die ganze Familie ausgedehnt werden (vgl. 1QSa). Von 
Frauen (Ehefrauen, Familien, „Müttern“) ist in S nirgends die Rede, 
was nicht heißen muß, daß die Gemeinschaft von S zölibatär leben 
sollte oder gelebt hat. Nur sind Frauen und „Mütter“ hier eben nicht 
erwähnt. Die Rechtssatzungen gelten ausschließlich für den Yachad, 
der ein Bund von Männern ist, die aber durchaus verheiratet sein und 
Familien haben können. In D werden die Frauen ausdrücklich mit 
einbezogen, so daß die Rechtssatzungen auch für sie gelten (vgl. CD 
5,9-10). Das dürfte nicht so sehr einen sozialen Wandel spiegeln, 
sondern eher eine veränderte Sicht der Gemeinschaft (in D bevorzugt 
179 „Gemeinde“ genannt), die ganz Israel und folglich auch Frauen 
und Kinder mit umfaßt. 

In S schließt sich an den PC das sogenannte ,,Manifesto“, ein 
erneuter Durchgang von Konstitution (1QS 8,1ff.) und Regeln der 
Gemeinschaft (8,16ff.), an. Auch zwischen diesen beiden Regeln 
bestehen Beziehungen, die einer eigenen Untersuchung bedürften. (24) 
In D geht der PC in generelle Schluß- und Ausführungsbestimmungen 
über (4Q270 7 i,15ff.; 4Q266 11; 4Q267 9 vi). Eine Überschrift greift 
die Überschrift des PC in S und D auf: 


4Q270 7 i,15 
oo nnn b> olf wow dw] Dvow[an nor] 


Im Fokus sind diejenigen, die „diszipliniert“ werden. Für sie 
werden die Grundlagen der Bestimmungen in Form von Schriftbewei- 
sen aus Tora und Propheten aufgefiihrt. Danach folgen wie in 1QS 
1-3 Segen und Fluch bei der Exkommunikation eines Mitglieds; in 
diesem Zusammenhang wird, wie gesagt, auch der Kontakt mit Apo- 
staten und exkommunizierten Mitgliedern der Gemeinschaft untersagt, 
was die Bestimmung Nr. 32 des PC in S aufgreift, diese aber in den 


(23) Vel. dazu Wacholder 2007, 363f.; Kister 1993, 280f. Ein Kommentar zu 
dieser Bestimmung scheint mir CD 4,20-5,11 zu sein. 

(24) Shemesh 2008, 193f. Anm. 6 denkt an zwei unabhängige Varianten; auch 
hier halte ich eine literarische Fortschreibung fiir wahrscheinlicher, wobei das ,,Mani- 
festo“ mit seinen allgemeinen Regeln auf der Linie der Fassung des PC in D liegt und 
folglich nicht alter, sondern eher jiinger als die Fassung des PC in S ist. Mehr dazu 
s.u. M. 
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größeren Kontext der für D typischen „Lager“-Vorstellung integriert. 
Auf diese Weise erhält der PC einen biblischen Anstrich. 

Im Unterschied zu S, wo alles auf den Yachad und seine Ordnung 
bezogen ist, handelt D vom biblischen Ideal Israels auf der Basis der 
Tora des Mose. Für eine unabhängige Entwicklung auf der Basis einer 
gemeinsamen Quelle sind die Berührungen zu eng. So kommt nur eine 
Bearbeitung der einen durch die andere Fassung in Frage. Da sich 
auch der Yachad in S als das (wahre) biblische Israel versteht, leuch- 
tet nicht ein, warum S die in D vorgefundene biblische Begründung 
der Regeln des PC aufgegeben und bewußt ausgelassen haben sollte. 
Umgekehrt läßt sich leicht vorstellen, daß der PC von S in D aus- 
drücklich in einen weiteren Horizont gestellt werden und dadurch eine 
neue Legitimation erhalten sollte. Warum dabei die Selbstbezeichnung 
des Yachad, soweit wir sehen, vermieden und gänzlich durch andere 
Begriffe wie „Bund“ oder „Gemeinde“ ersetzt wird, ist schwer zu 
sagen. Vielleicht hat dies historische Gründe, eine interne Auseinan- 
dersetzung etwa, von der D in den Paränesen des ersten Teils handelt. 
Vielleicht war der Begriff dem Autor von D jedoch auch einfach zu 
eng oder zu fremd und zu wenig biblisch geprägt. So scheint es mir 
natürlicher und sehr viel wahrscheinlicher zu sein, daß D explizit 
macht und ausführt, was in S implizit angelegt ist. 

In D endet der PC denn auch mit einer fulminanten Abschlußfor- 
mulierung (4Q266 11,18-21 par. 40270 7 ii,12—15), die auf die escha- 
tologische Bedeutung der Rechtsbestimmungen für ganz Israel hin- 
weist. Darin bezeichnet sich D ebenso wie schon in der Überschrift 
des PC (CD 14,18) gewissermaßen selbst als abgeleitete Fassung und 
Ausführung der biblisch fundierten Rechtssätze. Über- und Unter- 
schrift lauten hier: oyDwan wna m. Im Unterschied zu n°02227 TON 
(QS 6,24; vgl. 40270 7 1,15 Erg.) deutet der Begriff wimp eine Spe- 
zifizierung an, wie sie häufiger und fast ausschließlich in D im Blick 
auf Namen, Zeiten und das Gesetz begegnet. Ebenso wie der Aus- 
druck nn wna (CD 4,8; 6,14; 13,6 und 4Q-Parallelen) dürfte w95 
D’uswnn die Spezifizierung der schon vorliegenden, von der Tora des 
Mose abgeleiteten Regeln bezeichnen und sich somit auf die in S 
überlieferten D’vown beziehen. Daß es sich in D um die jüngere For- 
mulierung handelt, geht auch daraus hervor, daß die Überschrift 75x) 
swx 002% in 1QS 6,24 direkt aus Ex 21,1 genommen und davon 
literarisch abhängig ist. (25) Demgegenüber erweist sich die Erweite- 
rung zu WN Dvpwan wp mt eindeutig als sekundär. Die Uberein- 
stimmung mit den n°vow der Tora des Mose wird in D nicht, wie 
durch die literarische Anspielung in 1QS 6,24, indirekt, sondern direkt 


(25) Vgl. Kratz, Laws of Wisdom. 
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zum Ausdruck gebracht: oxyain oping Dp by HN D’vpwn2 
nd nna (4Q266 11,5-6). (26) 

Ähnlich verhält es sich mit der Abschlußformulierung, die D 
beschließt und in der manche den Titel des Werkes wiederfinden: min 
PARA ANA WT Yy nn Mn. (27) Auch diese Formulierung 
betont zum einen die Abhängigkeit von der Tora, bringt zum anderen 
aber auch zum Ausdruck, daß es sich nicht um die erste, sondern um 
eine „zweite“ oder „letzte“ Auslegung der Tora handelt. (28) Im 
Kontext des PC begegnet der Begriff Ÿ=72 auch in S und bezeichnet 
hier den Vorgang der „gemeinsamen“ Untersuchung: n° 2723 
(1QS 6,24; vgl. 8,15.26). (29) Diese Verwendung läßt sich schwerlich 
von der Wendung in D ableiten. (30) Die Veränderungen, insbeson- 
dere der Verzicht auf den Hinweis auf die Tora (vgl. 1QS 8,15), aber 
auch der adverbiale Gebrauch von n° (nicht 5n°ñ!), ließen sich so 
kaum erklären. Umgekehrt fügt sich die Wendung in D vorzüglich zu 
einer Überarbeitung, die die Bestimmungen (a’vawnn) des PC und 
alle anderen Regeln der Gemeinschaft ausdrücklich auf die Tora 
beziehen und so die Verbindungen zwischen Gemeinschafts-Regeln 
und Tora noch enger knüpfen möchte als in S. 


III. DAS VERHÄLTNIS VON S UND D 


Die beiden in S und D bezeugten Fassungen des PC repräsentie- 
ren nach allem, was wir gesehen haben, nicht zwei separate, unabhän- 
gig voneinander entstandene Ausprägungen einer gemeinsamen 
Quelle, sondern sind literarisch — mehr oder weniger direkt — vonein- 
ander abhängig. Als Richtung der Abhängigkeit hat sich ergeben, daß 
S die ältere, D die jüngere Fassung ist. So erweist sich die Fassung 
des PC in D als eine Reformulierung, eine Art von rewriting von S. 
Das Korpus der Bestimmungen wurde weitgehend unverändert über- 
nommen, hier und dort leicht modifiziert und in den Strafen systema- 
tisiert und verschärft. Die wichtigsten Änderungen sind am Schluß zu 


(26) Anders Hultgren 2007, 528f. 

(27) Vgl. Stegemann 2000, 193f; Wachholder 2007, 109-119.368. 

(28) Die Wendung ist schwierig; vgl. noch 4Q266 5 1,17 sowie Wachholder 
2007, 114f. Wacholder selbst bezieht „letzte“ auf die Tora (‚the Midrash on the 
Eschatological Torah“); näher liegt, das Adjektiv auf Midrasch zu beziehen. Mit 1QS 
5,9 ist die Wendung gerade nicht zu identifizieren; gegen Hultgren 2007, 518. Anm. 
43. 

(29) Vermutlich handelt es sich um einen Zusatz im Rahmen der Textüberliefe- 
rung von S. 4Q261 3,2 b bezeugt einen kürzeren Text: by Bow" IWS mvpwnn TONN] 
aan Jo. 

(30) Anders Wachholder 2007, 352. 
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erkennen, in dem D deutlich andere Wege geht als S, den Geltungs- 
bereich der Regelungen erweitert, die Vorlage ausdrücklich in einen 
gesamtbiblischen und gesamtisraelitischen Horizont stellt sowie eine 
eschatologische Perspektive formuliert. Ähnliche Modifikationen 
dürften auch am Anfang des PC stattgefunden haben, doch läßt sich 
aufgrund des schlechten Erhaltungszustandes des Textes von D darü- 
ber nichts weiter sagen. 

Die Basis des PC ist sicher zu schmal, um aus dem literarhistori- 
schen Ergebnis irgendwelche Schlüsse auf historische oder soziologi- 
sche Veränderungen in der Gemeinschaft von Qumran (in einem wei- 
ten Sinne) zu ziehen. (31) Jedenfalls wird man die beiden Fassungen 
des PC in S und D nicht als Beleg für die Annahme in Anspruch 
nehmen können, daß S und D sowie ihre verschiedenen, voneinander 
abweichenden Textfassungen verschiedene, nach- oder nebeneinander 
bestehende Gemeinschaften mit je eigener Ausprägung an Regeln und 
Lebensweisen repräsentieren, sei es, daß sie ein- und derselben Bewe- 
gung zugerechnet, (32) sei es, daß sie als zwei völlig verschieden 
organisierte Bewegungen angesehen werden. (33) Zwar leidet es gar 
keinen Zweifel, daß die „Gemeinschaft von Qumran“ nicht nur in 
Khirbet Qumran ansässig war, sondern in lokal, zeitlich und soziolo- 
gisch verschiedenen Ausprägungen in Erscheinung getreten ist, doch 
kann man sich dafür nicht ohne weiteres auf die literarischen Diffe- 
renzen berufen; auch erklärt dieser historische Tatbestand noch nicht 
den literarischen Befund. 

Der unmittelbaren Übertragung der literarischen Befunde in die 
historische Realität stehen zum einen grundsätzliche, methodische 
Schwierigkeiten entgegen, wie sie dem Bibelwissenschaftler von 
seinem Gegenstand her nur allzu vertraut sind. Die korrekte Beschrei- 
bung der soziologischen Strukturen und Organisation der Gemein- 
schaft(en) aufgrund der beiden Hauptzeugen S und D (34) erhebt das 
Selbstverständnis einer Gruppe oder das ideologische Programm einer 


(31) Mit „Gemeinschaft von Qumran“ bezeichne ich nicht nur die in Khirbet 
Qumran ansässige Gruppe, sondern das Gesamtphänomen der religiösen Bewegung, 
die uns in den — in den Höhlen von Khirbet Qumran und Umgebung gefundenen — 
Texten vom Toten Meer begegnet. Daß weder der „Yachad“ (S) noch der „Neue 
Bund“ (D) noch die mit beidem gern identifizierten „Essener“ aus nur einer einzigen 
Gruppe bestanden und an einem Ort (in Khirbet Qumran) angesiedelt waren, sondern 
eine Bewegung mit Niederlassungen an verschiedenen Orten gewesen sind, geht aus 
sämtlichen einschlägigen Zeugnissen hinreichend hervor. 

(32) Vgl. in diachroner Perspektive Collins 2006; 2009; 2010a; 2010b. In syn- 
chroner Perspektive Schofield 2009a; 2009b, 162-190. 

(33) Vgl. Regev 2003; 2007; 2010. 

(34) Außer der in Anm. 31-32 genannten Lit. vgl. noch Jokiranta 2009; speziell 
zum PC Dies. 2007. 
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Schrift, ist aber nicht gleichbedeutend mit der Rekonstruktion der his- 
torischen oder soziologischen Realität. (35) Zum anderen repräsentie- 
ren die literarischen Zeugnisse zumindest im Falle des PC keine unab- 
hängigen Traditionen, sondern sind, wie wir sahen, voneinander 
literarisch abhängig. Das aber bedeutet, daß sie entweder in derselben 
Gemeinschaft oder in Kreisen entstanden sind, die miteinander in 
engem Kontakt standen. Die Verschiedenheit ist an sich noch kein 
Beweis für eine lokale oder soziologische Differenzierung, sondern 
rührt von einer literarischen Überarbeitung her, bei der — nach unseren 
Ergebnissen — S der gebende und D der nehmende Teil ist. 

In der literarischen Überarbeitung dürften sich zwar auch histo- 
rische und soziologische Veränderungen oder lokale Besonderheiten 
spiegeln. Doch sind diese nur auf indirektem Wege zu eruieren. Wie 
das oben besprochene Beispiel der Ehefrauen und „Mütter“ in D 
lehrt, ist der direkte Schluß vom Inhalt einer Schrift auf die histori- 
sche Situation nicht ratsam. Das historische Problem besteht nicht in 
der Frage, ob die Mitglieder der Gemeinschaft verheiratet waren oder 
nicht, sondern darin, warum im einen Fall Ehefrauen und „Mütter“ 
der Gemeinschaft ausdrücklich erwähnt, im anderen Fall nicht 
erwähnt werden. Legt man die hier vorgeschlagene literarhistorische 
Entwicklung zugrunde, lautet die Frage, seit wann und aus welchen 
historischen Gründen die ausdrückliche Erwähnung in D notwendig 
wurde. 

Dieselbe Frage stellt sich im Hinblick auf die biblische Begrün- 
dung der Regeln, die in S weniger stark ausgeprägt ist als in D (und 
1QSa). Auch hier erlaubt der Inhalt keine historischen Schlußfolge- 
rungen darüber, ob die biblische Überlieferung einen geringeren oder 
höheren Stellenwert in der Gemeinschaft hatte oder ob die soziologi- 
sche Struktur der Gemeinschaft mehr einer Sekte oder dem biblischen 
Ideal des nach Stämmen, Familien und „Lagern“ gegliederten Volkes 
Israel entsprach. Vielmehr wird man sich auch hier fragen müssen, 
welche historischen Gründe dafür verantwortlich waren, daß im einen 
Fall die biblische Überlieferung, insbesondere die Tora des Mose, als 
Leitliteratur zwar vorausgesetzt, aber verhältnismäßig wenig zitiert ist, 
im anderen Fall ausdrücklich angeführt und zunehmend wörtlich 
zitiert wird. Und auch hier ist die Richtung der literarhistorischen Ent- 
wicklung entscheidend. Wie bei der Erwähnung der Frauen ist auch 
bei den biblischen Referenzen, so scheint mir, eine bewußte Unterdrü- 
ckung weniger wahrscheinlich als die Vermehrung von biblischen 
Anspielungen und expliziten Zitaten. 


(35) Zur Problematik vgl. Grossman 2002; ferner Davies 1992 (= 1996); 2003; 
2010; Metso 1998, 209; 1999; 2004; 2007, 69-70; 2010, 21-25; Goodman 2010. 
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So wird man mit der historischen Auswertung des PC und der 
Unterschiede zwischen S und D sehr vorsichtig sein müssen. Vor 
jeder historischen und soziologischen Auswertung muß die vollstän- 
dige literarische Analyse von S und D stehen. (36) Hier stellt sich 
sofort die Frage, ob die literarische Analyse mit den Mitteln der klas- 
sischen Literar- und Redaktionskritk (source oder redaction criti- 
cism) oder der neueren Literaturwissenschaft (literary criticism) 
erfolgen soll. (37) Ich sehe darin allerdings keinen Gegensatz, son- 
dern plädiere für eine sinnvolle Verbindung, in der die Vorteile der 
beiden Ansätze genutzt und Fehlentwicklungen vermieden werden. 
So lehren die diversen Theorien und Ansätze der neueren Literatur- 
und Geschichtswissenschaften, daß die Ergebnisse der klassischen 
Text-, Literar- und Redaktionskritik der antiken Quellen nicht einfach 
die reale Geschichte abbilden, sondern einen Diskurs verschiedener 
Deutungen oder Konstruktionen der Wirklichkeit und konkurrieren- 
der Interpretationen von Texten widerspiegeln. Umgekehrt lehrt die 
klassische Literar- und Redaktionskritik, daß die permanente Gene- 
rierung verschiedener Texte, Reformulierungen und Interpretationen 
eine Geschichte haben, die — wenn auch hypothetisch durch kritische 
Rekonstruktion — an den Texten und ihren intertextuellen Verbindun- 
gen nachvollziehbar ist, so daß man über die Frage, „how a text may 
have been read and re-read, interpreted and re-interpreted“, (38) nicht 
nur spekulieren muß. 

Aber der Vorrang der literarischen Analyse vor der historischen 
Auswertung gilt auch unabhängig von der Frage, ob man die erhalte- 
nen Fassungen von S und D als literarisch einheitlich betrachtet oder 
literarhistorisch differenziert. Denn auch die vollständigen Komposi- 
tionen von S und D repräsentieren, ob für sich oder im Zusammen- 
hang betrachtet, nicht einfach die Geschichte, die soziologische Ord- 
nung oder das Selbstverständnis der einen Gemeinschaft von Qumran, 
sondern lediglich einen bestimmten, und zwar relativ späten Aus- 
schnitt aus der Geschichte dieser Gemeinschaft und ihrer Selbstdar- 
stellung. In literarischer Hinsicht stellen diese Kompositionen hoch 
komplexe, im einzelnen teilweise sehr verschieden akzentuierte, teil- 
weise widersprüchliche Gebilde dar. Doch auch sie sind bei all ihrer 
Komplexität nur eine Momentaufnahme. Wie die Vielfalt und vor 
allem die Datierung der Handschriften belegen, wurden verschiedene 
Fassungen desselben Werkes wie auch die verschiedenen Werke mit- 


(36) So auch Metso 2000, 87; 2004, 331. 

(37) Vgl. etwa das Programm einer „New Historiography“ oder „Literary-Cri- 
tical Historiography“ von Grossman 2002. 

(38) Grossman 2002, 40. 
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und nebeneinander überliefert und folglich als überlieferungswürdig 
angesehen. (39) 

Es verhält sich mit den beiden Werken S und D grundsätzlich 
also nicht anders als mit der biblischen Überlieferung. Wie in der 
Bibelwissenschaft üblich, wird man daher auch im Falle von S und D 
sowohl die vollständigen Kompositionen (je für sich wie in ihrem 
Nebeneinander) als auch deren literarhistorische Vorgeschichte in 
ihrer intertextuellen Verflochtenheit und relativen Chronologie erfor- 
schen müssen, um den Boden für historische oder soziologische Rück- 
schlüsse auf die Geschichte oder die soziale Verfassung der Gemein- 
schaft zu bereiten, die sich — wohlgemerkt in literarischer Brechung 
— möglicherweise in den verschiedenen Stadien von den Anfängen 
einer Schrift bis zu ihrem Abschluß spiegeln. Der Vergleich der bei- 
den Fassungen des PC ist dafür ein wichtiger, wenn nicht der entschei- 
dende Ansatzpunkt. Vieles spricht nämlich dafür, daß der PC den 
literarischen Kern von S und D bildet und folglich am Anfang der 
literarischen Entstehung der beiden Werke stand. 

Natürlich ist die Rekonstruktion der literarischen Vorgeschichte 
von S und D, wiederum nicht anders als bei der biblischen Überliefe- 
rung, nur auf dem Wege der wissenschaftlichen Hypothese möglich. 
Immerhin bietet hier auch die handschriftliche Überlieferung einen 
gewissen Anhaltspunkt. So läßt sich die Literargeschichte von S ein 
Stück weit anhand der Handschriften aus 4Q nachvollziehen, wie Sari- 
anna Metso gezeigt hat. (40) Darüber hinaus ist man allerdings auch 
in S ebenso wie in D, wo die Überlieferung des Texts weitestgehend 
stabil ist, auf die Mittel der Literar- und Redaktionskritik und folglich 
auf innere Kriterien angewiesen, um die Entstehung zu rekonstruie- 
ren (41) Wie im Falle des PC steht man auch im Blick auf das Ganze 
vor der Frage, ob die literarischen Verhältnisse eher mit einer Quel- 
len- und Fragmentenhypothese oder mit der Fortschreibungshypothese 


(39) Das von Knibb 2009, 306 und anderen Beiträgen in DSD 16 angesprochene 
Problem, daß verschiedene bis gegensätzliche Standpunkte innerhalb einer Textsamm- 
lung oder gar innerhalb ein und desselben Werkes überliefert werden, ist der Bibel- 
analyse seit langem vertraut; man denke nur etwa an die beiden Fassungen des Jere- 
miabuches oder des Nebeneinander von Samuel-Könige und Chronik. Neben der 
historischen (d.h. chronologischen, lokalen und soziologischen) Differenzierung ist 
hier die Hermeneutik der Fortschreibung und inner- wie außerbiblischen Schriftausle- 
gung mit in Betracht zu ziehen, wonach auch Widersprüche in einer selektiven oder 
harmonisierenden Lesart für die Rezipienten zu verschiedenen Zeiten einen (einheitli- 
chen) Sinn ergeben. Vgl. dazu Kratz 2006. 

(40) Metso 1997. Zur Diskussion vgl. Alexander 1996; Puech 1998; Hempel 
2006; Dimant 2006; Schofield 2008; 2009b, 21-130. 

(41) Zur Diskussion vgl. J. Murphy-O’Connor 1969; 1970; 1971; 1972a; 1972b; 
Pouilly1975 und 1976 und dazu Puech 1979b; Davies1983; Hempel 1998; Regev 
2003, 257f. Für die Einheit beider Werke tritt Dimant 1984, 489-503 ein. 
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zu erklären sind und ob man dementsprechend mit einer unabhängigen 
Entwicklung oder mit literarischer Abhängigkeit zu rechnen hat. (42) 
Dies gilt für die einzelnen Werke je für sich wie für das Verhältnis 
von S und D, das auch über den PC hinaus viele Gemeinsamkeiten 
und Unterschiede aufweist. 

Was dieses Verhältnis anbelangt, tendierte die ältere Forschung 
dazu, in S die ältere, in D die jüngere Ordnung zu sehen. (43) Nach 
Hartmut Stegemann enthält D in den gesetzlichen Partien zwar älte- 
res, vorqumranisches oder voressenisches Material, ist aber — vor 
allem in den paränetischen Partien und im PC — insgesamt die jüngste 
Ordnung im Verhältnis zu den älteren Ordnungen 1QSa und 1QS, die 
in D literarisch vorausgesetzt seien. (44) Heute geht der Trend der 
Forschung, wenn ich es recht sehe, eher in die andere Richtung. Statt 
mit literarischer Abhängigkeit rechnet man lieber mit gemeinsamen 
Quellen und unabhängigen Entwicklungen, die gleichzeitig oder 
nacheinander stattgefunden haben. Hinsichtlich der relativen Chrono- 
logie neigt man dazu, D nicht nur in den legislativen, sondern auch 
in den paränetischen Teilen und im PC als Zeugen eines älteren, S 
hingegen als Zeugen eines jüngeren Stadiums der Gemeinschaft von 
Qumran einzustufen, wobei hier wie auch in der älteren Forschung 
nicht selten historische oder soziologische Annahmen den Ausschlag 
für die literarische Analyse geben. (45) Wenn man so will, wird dabei 
die differenzierte Sicht Stegemanns vereinfacht und das Postulat älte- 
rer Quellen in den legislativen Teilen auf die gesamte Schrift über- 
tragen. 

Doch fehlt es auch nicht an Stimmen, die wieder zu der älteren 
Hypothese zurückkehren und sie mit neuen Argumenten zu begrün- 


(42) Natürlich sind auch Zwischenlösungen wie das von Schofield (2009a und 
2009b) vorgeschlagene „new paradigm“ einer „radial-dialogic transmission“ denkbar, 
d.h. einer Interaktion von Standpunkten, die — was sich eigentlich von selbst versteht 
— sowohl chronologisch als auch lokal und soziologisch zu differenzieren sind. Doch 
kommt man auch so, will man nicht allzu sehr im Vagen bleiben und nur spekulieren, 
nicht darum herum zu entscheiden, wo Zentrum und wo Peripherie oder was vorher 
und was nachher ist. Und da wir dazu keinerlei external evidence besitzen, ist die 
Frage eben zunächst auf der rein literarischen Ebene nach inneren Kriterien zu unter- 
suchen, bevor Mutmaßungen über die äußeren historischen und soziologischen 
Umstände angestellt werden können. 

(43) Vgl. Milik 1957, 104.107 (1959, 87.90f.); Kruse 1981. Zum damaligen 
Stand der Forschung vgl. van der Woude 1992, 6-12.49-56. 

(44) Stegemann 1990; 1994, 152-167; sowie im Diskussionsbeitrag zu Knibb 
1994, 160f.: „Serek ha-Yahad is older.“ 

(45) Den Anfang machten Murphy O’Conner und Davies (s.o. Anm. 40), die D 
und S analysierten und in D eine vorqumranische Grundschrift ausmachten; vgl. ferner 
Knibb 1994; Hempel 1998 sowie Hultgren 2007; Kapfer 2007; Schofield 2009b, 
163-173.180-183; Hempel 2009; Collins 2009, 358; 2010a, 6.54-65. 
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den versuchen. (46) Der Vergleich der beiden Fassungen des PC hat 
uns von einem ganz anderen Ansatz her auf dieselbe Spur geführt und 
nährt die Vermutung, daß auch die übrigen Teile von D, aufs Ganze 
gesehen, jünger sein könnten als S. Jedenfalls lehrt der Vergleich, 
daß auch die paränetischen und legislativen Stücke in D in erster 
Linie auf der literarischen Ebene untersucht und mit S literarhisto- 
risch ins Verhältnis gesetzt werden sollten. Dies betrifft folglich auch 
die wenigen historischen Anspielungen, für die sich vor allem die 
ältere Forschung interessierte, ebenso wie die divergierenden Anga- 
ben zur sozialen Struktur, die von Eyal Regev u.a. in den Vorder- 
grund gerückt werden, sind uns doch auch sie nur durch literarische 
Zeugnisse und nicht durch externe historische Evidenz überliefert. Es 
versteht sich von selbst, daß der Vergleich nicht nur die fertigen 
Kompositionen, sondern deren einzelne literarische Bestandteile 
umfassen muß, bei denen das Ergebnis im einzelnen durchaus ver- 
schieden ausfallen kann. (47) 

Nimmt man versuchsweise den PC als Ausgangspunkt, so ist — 
von hypothetischen Vorstufen, über die man nur spekulieren kann, 
abgesehen (48) — von S auszugehen. Dabei dürfte es sich um eine 
Fassung von S gehandelt haben, die der Handschrift 4QS1 (40258) 
nahestand, d.h. ursprünglich mit Kol. 5 (Kurztext) einsetzte und ver- 
mutlich zunächst nur bis Kol. 7 reichte, d.h. mit dem — ursprünglich 
vielleicht ebenfalls kürzeren und sukzessiv ergänzten (49) — PC 
endete. Was danach in Kol. 8-11 folgt, scheint mir nicht, wie gern 
angenommen, (50) älter, sondern jünger zu sein und aus Nachträgen 
zu bestehen, die Kol. 5-7 bereits voraussetzen, sukzessiv ergänzt und 
ihrerseits vielfach überarbeitet wurden. Von den Überarbeitungen zeu- 
gen die Zusätze im Langtext von Kol. 5-8, die vielen Korrekturen in 
der Handschrift 10S 7-8 sowie die Textlücke in Kol. 8,15b-9,11 und 
der Schluß in 4Q259. Nach vorne ist die ursprüngliche Komposition 
um die Aufnahmezeremonie in Kol. 1-3 und die Zwei-Geister-Lehre 
in Kol. 3-4 erweitert worden. Beide Stücke weisen ebenso wie die 


(46) Regev, 2003; 2007, 163-196; 2010. 

(47) Vgl. Hempel 2009, 385: „In other words, rather than speaking of inter- 
textual links involving entire documents we might be dealing with inter-textual redac- 
tional layers.“ Die „redactional layers“ können entweder in der einen oder der anderen 
oder in beiden Schriften anzutreffen sein. 

(48) Shemesh 2008, 196f. hat auf die Einbindung der Rahmenteile des PC in S 
aufmerksam gemacht; ob das Korpus auf eine separate Quelle zurückgeht oder (mög- 
licherweise sukzessiv) im Rahmen des Kontexts von S entstanden ist, spielt für die 
Analyse keine Rolle. 

(49) Metso 2000, 88 Anm. 5; 2004, 319 rechnet in 4QS>“ (40256 und 4Q258) 
auch für den PC mit einem Kurztext. 

(50) Vgl. Knibb 1994, 156f. 
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Erweiterungen in Kol. 8-11 eine Fülle von literarischen und sachli- 
chen Bezügen zum literarischen Kontext in S auf und scheinen diesen 
also vorauszusetzen. Daher vermag ich in 1QS 1-4 keine ehemals 
selbständigen Quellen oder Varianten erkennen. Nach allen Regeln 
der Text-, Überlieferungs-, Literar- und Redaktionskritik, die in der 
Bibelwissenschaft seit über 250 Jahren ausgetestet worden sind, hat 
man es eher mit Fortschreibungen im Rahmen von S zu tun. 

Das Wachstum von D ist etwas schwerer zu rekonstruieren, da 
die Handschriften hier sehr viel weniger Anhaltspunkte bieten. Immer- 
hin bietet die Parallele in CD A 7-8 und CD B 19-20 auch hier einen 
Einblick in die Entstehungsgeschichte des Werkes. (51) Darüber hin- 
aus hat man S als Vergleichsgröße, und der Vergleich lehrt, daß D 
nicht nur im Falle des PC, sondern auch darüber hinaus eine Fülle von 
literarischen und sachlichen Beziehungen zu S aufweist. (52) Meine 
Vermutung geht dahin, daß D im intertextuellen Austausch zwischen 
S und D von hinten nach vorne angewachsen und vielfach ergänzt 
worden ist. Wachstumsschübe sind der legislative Mittelteil, der vor 
allem durch die Handschriften aus 4Q bezeugt ist, sowie die vier Parä- 
nesen am Beginn von D, die die Gesetzgebung in den „historischen“ 
Kontext der biblischen Geschichte stellen. (53) Ebenso wie der Schluß 
des PC korrespondiert auch der legislative Mittelteil in D mit den 
Erweiterungen der Ordnung im hinteren Teil von S (1QS 8-11); (54) 
die Paränesen in D korrespondieren ebenso wie Segen und Fluch am 
Schluß des PC mit den liturgischen und lehrhaften Fortschreibungen 
im vorderen Teil von S (1QS 1-4). 

Wenn nicht alles täuscht, erweist sich D somit auch insgesamt als 
eine Reformulierung (rewriting) und Neugestaltung von S, was umge- 
kehrt Nachträge in S im Stil oder sogar nach dem Vorbild von D 


(51) Vgl. dazu Kratz 2011, 249-258. 

(52) Vgl. dazu jüngst Hempel 2010. 

(53) Wie sich Gesetz und Geschichte in diachroner Perspektive zueinander ver- 
halten, gilt es noch zu klären. Stegemann 1990 könnte hinsichtlich der relativen Chro- 
nologie in D selbst vielleicht sogar durchaus im Recht sein, wenn er in den legislativen 
Teilen Material findet, das älter ist als manche Teile der Paränesen. Doch besagt dies 
nichts über das Verhältnis zu S, das Stegemann nicht auf der literarischen Ebene 
abhandelt, sondern auf der Basis der vorausgesetzten historischen Hypothese zur 
Geschichte der Gemeinschaft bestimmt. 

(54) Auch die ausgeführte Halacha in D (und MMT) scheint mir — gegen Hempel, 
Laws u.a. (vgl. Collins 2009, 358) — im Vergleich zu dem absoluten Geltungsanspruch 
der Tora, wie er schon in der Bibel begegnet (vgl. Ps 1), und den davon direkt oder 
indirekt abgeleiteten spezifischen Gemeinschaftsregeln in S eher ein jüngeres Phäno- 
men zu sein, wie nicht zuletzt der Vergleich zwischen der biblischen und der rabbini- 
schen Tradition zeigt. Man setzt ja auch für Ps 1 noch nicht die rabbinische Halacha 
als bekannt voraus. 
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keineswegs ausschließt. (55) Im Gegenteil: Wie in der Geschichte des 
Texts sind auch in der Literargeschichte sich wechselseitig beeinflus- 
sende Angleichungen oder Modifikationen durchaus üblich. Auch hier 
bietet die biblische Überlieferung, auf die wir gleich noch einmal zu 
sprechen kommen, Beispiele zuhauf. Eine Analyse der beiden Werke, 
die dem besonderen Verhältnis Rechnung trägt und die Entstehung als 
Vorgang eines rewriting begreift, steht noch aus. Das Verhältnis der 
gegenseitigen literarischen Abhängigkeit im Falle des PC wäre hierzu 
ein günstiger Ausgangspunkt. 


IV. EINE BIBLISCHE PARALLELE 


Wie angekündigt, sei zum Schluß noch ein kurzer Blick auf bib- 
lische Parallelen, Vorbilder oder mögliche Vorlagen geworfen. Hier 
denke ich vor allem an die Gesetzeskorpora im Pentateuch, nament- 
lich an das Bundesbuch in Ex 20-23 (BB) und das Deuteronomium 
(Din). Beide Gesetzeskorpora sind literarisch voneinander abhängig, 
haben sich auch inhaltlich in eine Richtung entwickelt, die sehr an das 
Verhältnis von S und D erinnert, und werden in S und D im übrigen 
ausdrücklich als Anknüpfungspunkte für die Regeln der Gemeinschaft 
angeführt. Auch die literarische Analyse der biblischen Bücher, die in 
S und D Verwendung finden, verdient in der Untersuchung der beiden 
Werke selbst Beachtung. 

Bekanntlich ist das Dtn eine Art Neuauflage des BB unter dem 
Gesichtspunkt der Kultzentralisation. (56) Das Verhältnis zwischen 
BB und Din stellt somit eine literatur- und gattungsgeschichtliche 
Parallele zum Verhältnis zwischen S und D dar. Dies trifft insbeson- 
dere auf das Verhältnis der beiden Fassungen des Dekalogs in Ex 20 
und Dtn 5 zu, das an die Doppelüberlieferung des PC in S und D 
erinnert. Doch die literarische Abhängigkeit beginnt schon früher in 
der Entstehung des Dtn. Dabei ist eine Fassung des BB vorausge- 
setzt, in der die alte Sammlung der kasuistischen Rechtssätze in Ex 
21-23 sekundär als Rede Jhwhs an eine 2. Person Singular stilisiert 
und durch Kultgesetze, das Altargesetz (Ex 20,24-26) und den Fest- 
kalender (Ex 23,14-19), gerahmt ist. Hier setzt das Dtn ein, das als 
Rede eines Dritten, wohl von Anfang an Mose, an eine 2. Person 
Singular (das Volk) stilisiert ist. Die Rede des Mose wiederholt die 
kultischen Rahmenbestimmungen des BB unter veränderten theolo- 


(55) Zu diesem Ergebnis fügt sich auch die Schrift 1QSa, die Stegemann 1994, 
159-163 für „die älteste Gemeindeordnung der Essener“ hielt, die dem Charakter nach 
aber eher D und den späten Stadien in S nahesteht. 

(56) Vgl. Kratz 2000, 118-138.145-150 (2005, 114-133.140-144). 
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gischen Vorzeichen und führt sie aus. Im Kontext des Pentateuchs 
gehen die inhaltlichen Modifikationen mit der Veränderung der 
Erzählperspektive einher: Im Dtn tut Mose dem Volk im Lande 
Moab, kurz vor Eintritt in das gelobte Land, die Bestimmungen des 
BB kund, die ihm zuvor auf dem Berg Sinai (Horeb) von Gott offen- 
bart wurden. 

Doch die Parallele erstreckt sich nicht nur auf die literarische 
Abhängigkeit, sondern auch auf die Tendenz der literarhistorischen 
Entwicklung. Wie im Verhältnis von S und D nehmen auch im Zuge 
der Reformulierung des BB im Dtn sowie in der weiteren Literarge- 
schichte von BB und Dtn die theologische Systematik und die 
(inner-)biblischen Anspielungen zu. Das Dtn bezeichnet sich selbst 
als „diese Tora“ und ordnet das Gesetz ausdrücklich in den Rahmen 
der biblischen Geschichte des Volkes Israel mit seinem Gott ein. 
Während das BB nur gelegentlich auf den Auszug aus Ägypten ver- 
weist und ansonsten allein durch den Einbau in den literarischen 
Kontext der Mose-Erzählung eine geschichtstheologische Dimension 
erhält, setzt das Dtn in Kap. 1-11 mit langen geschichtlichen Rück- 
blicken ein, die zugleich der Paränese dienen. Der Weg von der 
speziellen, kasuistischen Rechtssammlung im BB über die kulttheo- 
logische Bearbeitung in BB und Din bis hin zur voll ausgeführten, 
biblisch fundierten Bundestheologie des Deuteronomiums, in der 
Gesetz und Geschichte eine Einheit bilden und zwei Bundesschlüsse 
miteinander korreliert werden (Sinai/Horeb und Moab), gleicht der 
Entwicklung von S zu D und bestätigt indirekt die von uns favori- 
sierte Richtung der literarischen Abhängigkeit auch im Falle der 
beiden Schriften aus Qumran. 

Schließlich sei noch auf den Umstand hingewiesen, daß BB und 
Dtn nicht nur als Parallele zum Verhältnis von S und D in Betracht zu 
ziehen sind, sondern offenbar auch als unmittelbare Anknüpfungs- 
punkte für die Formulierung der gesetzlichen Bestimmungen in S und 
D gedient haben. In dieser Hinsicht ist vor allem die Überschrift des 
PC in der Fassung von S von Belang: wx D’vownn mN in 1QS 6,24 
ist, wie oben bereits notiert, eine wörtliche Entlehnung aus Ex 21,1, 
dem Anfang des BB und der ersten Stelle in der Tora des Mose, in 
der eine Rechtssammlung beginnt. Auch der Stil der Bestimmungen 
des PC ist dem kasuistischen Recht im BB verwandt. An gemeinsa- 
men Elementen finden sich die Einleitung der Fälle durch w°x(m) 
SWX, SWNX(ì ), der Unterfälle durch an, die Bezeichnung des Geschä- 
digten als des „Nächsten“ (9%) sowie die Formulierung der Strafe mit 
der Wurzel wiy (Nif.). Mit der Anspielung auf das BB soll zum Aus- 
druck gebracht werden, daß die Bestimmungen des PC, auch wenn sie 
materialiter wenig mit der biblischen Gesetzgebung zu tun haben und 
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aus einer anderen Tradition stammen, (57) mit der Tora des Mose 
übereinstimmen und als gleichwertig anzusehen sind. (58) 

Diesen Gedanken, den die Fassung des PC in S nur durch das 
Zitat andeutet und damit indirekt zum Ausdruck bringt, faßt D mit 
dem ausdrücklichen Hinweis auf die Tora des Mose in Worte: 
mwa nn. DNS opin 9 D by non DD (40266 11,5-6). 
Die biblischen Zitate aus Levitikus und Joel sowie die an das Ende 
von Heiligkeitsgesetz und Deuteronomium erinnernde Zeremonie mit 
Segen und Fluch in 4Q266 11 par. 40270 7 i,15ff., die auch inlQS 
1-3 im Nachhinein verarbeitet wurde, tun ein Übriges, um die Über- 
einstimmung der spezifischen Bestimmungen des PC mit der Überlie- 
ferung in Tora und Propheten zu behaupten. Die direkten literarischen 
Anleihen an der Tora des Mose machen deutlich, daß sich die literar- 
und gattungsgeschichtliche Parallele zwischen BB und Dtn auf der 
einen, S und D auf der anderen Seite einer mehr oder weniger konti- 
nuierlichen Literar- und Auslegungsgeschichte verdankt, die es wert 
wäre, einmal genauer untersucht zu werden. 
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WHO SEPARATED FROM 
WHOM AND WHY? 
A PHILOLOGICAL STUDY OF 4QMMT 


Summary 


The incomplete phrase ]ynm an” wal from 4QMMT is often read as 
ay7 217% wp. Translated as “we have separated ourselves from the multi- 
tude/majority of the people,” this line stands at the heart of many discussions 
concerning the composition of 4QMMT and is allegedly the Qumran com- 
munity’s self-perception of their relationship with the other Jewish fractions, 
specifically referring to their schism with the rest of the nation. 

Based on a philological study of the components of this line I propose 
the following alternative reading: 2°2]vñ 219% iw 5[. I argue that consider- 
ing the intertextual relationships between 4QMMT with the relevant passages 
from Deuteronomy and Ezra, and examining the uses of the root #5 in the 
relevant contexts in the Targumin and in rabbinic texts that this alternative 
reading should be the default one, or at least as plausible as the common one. 
Consequently, I examine how this reading should influence our understanding 
of the nature of 4QMMT. 


1. Introduction: the Background for the Current Discussion 


INCE the publication of 4QMMT, its nature, specifically its 

genre and purpose, has been repeatedly disputed. A large part 

of the discussion stems from consideration of the relationship 
between the various parts of this document, which consist of the 
following three parts: (1) 


(*) An earlier version of this paper was presented at the annual meeting of the 
Society of Biblical Literature, New Orleans, November 2009. I wish to thank the audi- 
ence of this lecture for their productive comments. I am also grateful to Moshe Bar- 
Asher, Katell Berthelot, John Collins, Devorah Dimant, Yair Furstenberg, Noah 
Hacham, Charlotte Hempel, Aaron Koller, Vered Noam, Michael Tzvi Novick, Nadav 
Sharon, and Michal Bar-Asher Siegal for reading and commenting on earlier versions 
of this paper. 

(1) This is the way in which it is presented in 4QMMT’s editio princeps: Elisha 
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Section A: the (Qumran) calendar 
Section B: halakhic section 
Section C: epilogue (the hortatory conclusion) 


Based on the content of section B it seems that this is a polemical 
composition, reflecting an argument between the Qumran community 
and an outside community, probably situated in Jerusalem, mostly 
concerning various halakhic issues. Some have even argued more spe- 
cifically that this is a letter addressed by a leader within the Qumran 
community to the community around the Temple or even to the 
Wicked Priest within this community. (2) Others have argued that this 
is not a letter but rather an internal legal treatise, circulated within the 
community and not necessarily addressed to anyone outside the com- 
munity. (3) 

As for the tone in which 4QMMT should be read, it has been 
repeatedly proposed that the incomplete phrase ]|y7 2197 1wNal 
(4Q398, frg. 14-21, 7) from this treatise, commonly read as 217% 1129 
oyn and translated as “we have separated ourselves from the multi- 
tude/majority of the people,” provides the background for this com- 
position. (4) It is often viewed as expressing the self-perception of 
the Qumran community in regards to their relationship with the other 
Jewish factions, specifically referring to their schism from the rest of 
the nation. Accordingly, since this line stands between sections B and 
C, it has often been read as an indication that the reason for the estab- 
lishment of the Qumran community was related to halakhic issues. As 
such, this line is definitely a sectarian expression, and, consequently, 
any theory concerning the purpose of 4QMMT should account for 
such a sectarian statement towards the end of this composition, right 
before the epilogue. The strength of the sectarian tone of this state- 
ment and the historical situation it represents have even affected the 
dating of the original composition. (5) 


Qimron and John Strugnell, Qumran Cave 4. V. Migsat Ma’aseh ha-Torah DJD 10 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1994). 

(2) Elisha Qimron and John Strugnell, “An Unpublished Halakhic Letter from 
Qumran”, in Biblical Archaeology Today: Proceedings of the International Congress 
on Biblical Archaeology, Jerusalem, April 1984 (Jerusalem, IES, 1985), 400-407, inter 
alia. 

(3) Steven Fraade, “To Whom it May Concern: 4QMMT and Its Addressee(s)”, 
RO 19 (2000), 507-526, inter alia. 

(4) For a recent discussion on this line in this context and a summary of the 
scholarship concerning the nature of 4QMMT, see John J. Collins Beyond the Qumran 
Community: The Sectarian Movement of the Dead Sea Scrolls, Grand Rapids, Michigan- 
Cambridge, U.K.: William B. Erdmans Publishing Company, 2010, 19-22. 

(5) For a discussion about the time of the composition of 4QMMT see inter alia 
Florentino Garcia Martinez, “4QMMT in a Qumran Context”, in Reading 4QMMT: 
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Momentarily putting aside the loaded meaning of this line for 
Qumran scholarship, in general, and for the study of 4QMMT, in 
particular, this paper will first examine how this line from 4QMMT 
should be interpreted using the standard philological tools. In fact, it 
should be emphasized, although it is often ignored, that the above 
reading is based on a restoration of what precedes and what follows 
these fragmented letters. (6) Thus, the main goal of the current paper 
is first and foremost to examine how this line should be restored. I 
shall argue that the way scholars have studied this line is itself mis- 
leading. Instead of first examining the exact meaning of this sentence 
independently, and then using it to understand the nature of the text, 
the reverse order has been taken. Thus, the way the entire composition 
was read influenced the restoration and the reading of this specific 
line. 

Based on various intertextual relationships, introduced in (§2.1), 
I will propose in ($2.1-4) an alternative reading for this line, examin- 
ing each of its components in its context and in other texts. As 
expected in this kind of discussion, one cannot seek to definitively 
prove which of the readings, the common one or this paper’s alterna- 
tive one, is the “right” one, as this is a matter of probability. Never- 


New Perspectives on Qumran Law and History (ed. J. Kampen and M. Bernstein; 
Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1996), 17, 27; Lawrence Schiffman, “The Place of 4QMMT 
in the Corpus of Qumran Manuscripts” in Reading 4QMMT: New Perspectives on 
Qumran Law and History (ed. J. Kampen and M. Bernstein; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 
1996), 97; Eyal Regev, Sectarianism in Qumran: A Cross-Cultural Perspective 
(Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 2007), 95, 133; For discussions that consider this line in 
this context see inter alia Hanan Eshel, “4QMMT and the History of the Hasmonean 
Period”, in Reading 4QMMT: New Perspectives on Qumran Law and History (ed. 
J. Kampen and M. Bernstein; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1996), 59-60; idem, “The His- 
tory of the Qumran Community and Historical Aspects of the Pesharim”, in The 
Qumran Scrolls and their World (ed. by M. Kister; Jerusalem: Yad Ben-Zvi Press 
2009), 187-198; idem, The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Hasmonean State (Grand Rapids: 
William B. Erdmans Publishing Company, 2008), 49-61; Regev, Sectarianism in 
Qumran, 102; Bilhah Nitzan, “The Peshaim Scrolls from Qumran”, in The Qumran 
Scrolls and their World (ed. by M. Kister; Jerusalem: Yad Ben-Zvi Press 2009), 
230. 

(6) As emphasized recently by Charlotte Hempel, “The Context of 4QMMT 
and Comfortable Theories”, in The Dead Sea Scrolls: Texts and Context. Edited by 
C. Hempel, Leiden: Brill, 2010, 275-292. Considering this is a restoration, statements 
that use this line to states that Qumran literature “explicitly points to ‘our’ separation 
‘from the multitude of the people’” (Jesper Hggenhaven, “Rhethorical Devices in 
4QMMT”, DSD 11 [2003], 195, emphasis is mine) is striking. Or see, for example, 
Yaakov Sussmann, “The History of Halakha and the Dead Sea scrolls — Preliminary 
Observations on Miqsat Ma‘ase Ha-Torah (4QMMT)”, Tarbiz 59 (1989-1990), 38, 
who includes the final mem in the word ayn as part of the actual text found in the 
fragment, and not within brackets as part of the restoration. 
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theless, the third section of the paper is devoted to the motivations for 
each reading. In ($3.1) I will raise some problems with the more com- 
mon reading that supports its rejection. In contrast, I will dedicate 
section ($3.2) to the strengths of the more common reading in com- 
parison to what I consider the merits of my alternative reading. Only 
then in ($4) will the various arguments concerning the nature of the 
entire composition be discussed and, in fact, I will argue that the pro- 
posed reading is compatible with both of them, though it will still 
affect the tone of the composition as a whole. 

Before proceeding, a methodological note is due. Much of the 
philological discussion in this paper relies on the functions and uses 
of various expressions in the Aramaic translations of the Bible and on 
their uses in Mishnaic Hebrew. Admittedly, the relevant material is 
later than the time of the composition of 4QMMT. The assumption, 
however, of this paper is that, as long as it was not demonstrated to 
be wrong, the language of rabbinic literature can shed light on the 
language of Qumran. This is, of course, a rather common assumption 
in the literature. (7) As we will discuss below, it makes even more 
sense in the context of 4QMMT, whose linguistic affinity to Aramaic 
and Mishnaic Hebrew is remarkable. Thus, in reconstructing missing 
text, the principle by which we decide between alternatives, is to 
choose the one that will assume fewer changes either with regards to 
previous periods or to subsequent periods. In contrast, one needs pos- 
itive reasons to assume a linguistic (and conceptual) development. 


2. An Alternative Reading 


2.1 Intertextual Background 


The affinity between the language of 4QMMT and biblical texts 
is well known. Often the intertextual relation is explicit, as the author 
uses the citation formula 3173 “it is written.” (8) But, as Moshe Bern- 
stein notes, (9) implicit references to the biblical text are at least as 


(7) For supports for this assumption see, for example, Moshe Bar-Asher, “The 
Language of Qumran: Between Biblical and Mishnaic Hebrew (a Study in Morphol- 
ogy)”, Meghillot: Studies in the Dead Sea Scrolls 2 (2004): 137-149. As for the 
comparison to the Targum, see also below, n. 16. 

(8) For an elaborate study on this type of connection, see George Brooke, “The 
Explicit Presentation of Scripture in 4QMMT”, in Legal Texts and Legal Issues: Pro- 
ceedings of the Second Meeting of the International Organization for the Qumran 
Studies, Published in Honor of Joseph M. Baumgarten. Edited by M. Bernsteine, G. 
M. Florentino and J. Kampen, Leiden-New York-Köln: Brill, 1997, 67-88. 

(9) Moshe Bernstein, “The Employment and Interpretation of Scripture in 
MMT”, in Kampen and Bernstein, Reading 4QMMT, 29-51. 
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important. (10) It is in this context that I believe that some light can 
be shed on the discussed line from 4QMMT. (11) 

Carolyn Sharp and Christine Hayes argue that the sentence under 
discussion is part of the larger paragraph, (12) which deals with inter- 
marriage, a repeated theme in 4QMMT. The major reason for such an 
interpretation is the striking similarity in vocabulary between the 
entire paragraph and Ezra 9-10, which concerns the issue of intermar- 
riages with non-Jews: 


(1) 
[ }oynm ölann ofwin dy 
[nspa n]a mim onni aa Jaxa > 
[> moma b] nasın sean kw awm aoa alına [Ax] npn 
[ansav bom alyn an wos[w ou ann JAn aw nawn 
[xbv nyn] nA ads 5] nm] siaa mxa 09372 nyni] 
[AN 029 n] oann amily ax] 95 > Av pw Syn 72 sinf] 


© © I OA Un FS 


4. And concerning the wom[en ] and the disloyalty[ ] 
5. for in these matters[ |] because of[  ]violence and fornication [many] 
6. places have been ruined. [And further] it is writ[ten in the book of 
Moses:] you shall [no]t bring an abomination in[to your house for] 
7. abomination is an odious thing.[ And you know that] we have segregated 
ourselves from the rest of the peop[le 

8. [and] from mingling in these affairs, and from associating wilth them Jin 
these things. And you k[now that there is not] 

9. to be found in our actions disloyalty or deceit or evil, for concerning 
[these things ]we give [out heart, and even] 
(4Q398, frg. 14-21, Elisha Qimron and John Strugnell, Qumran Cave 4, 
58) 


(10) See also John J. Collins, “Sectarian Consciousness in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls”, in Interpretation, Identity and Tradition in Ancient Judaism, Edited by 
L. LiDonnici and A. Lieber, Leiden: Brill, 2007, 184, about the scriptures as the “com- 
mon ground” between the author and the addressee(s), on which both parties base their 
beliefs. 

(11) See also Elisha Qimorn, “The Nature of the Reconstructed Composite Text 
of 4QMMT”, in Kampen and Bernstein, Reading 4QMMT, Qimron 1996: 9, who 
speaks about the “required extensive comparison with all the relevant parallels in the 
literature of early Judaism” for the restoration of the text; and more recently Ian Wer- 
rett, “The Reconstruction of 4QMMT: a Methodological Critique”, in Northern Lights 
on the Dead Sea Scrolls. Edited by. A. Klostergaard Petersen et al., Leiden: Brill, 
2009, 205-216. 

(12) Carolyn Sharp, “Phinean Zeal and Rhetorical Strategy in 4QMMT”, RO 18 
(1997), 207-222; Christine Elizabeth Hayes, Gentile Impurities and Jewish Identities, 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002. 
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oinom Seow? ayn dai xd SANY Dawn OR wa nox 12221 
saya 0127 997 onnn 19120 amnayn> msa vaya Dom 
VAT 1299 Da an> amnian INWI VD ANT San AND 

NON m 9902 ANA OOM Ow m SINT II WIPN 


(3) 


After these things had been done, the leaders came to me and said, “The 
people of Israel, including the priests and the Levites, have not kept 
themselves separate from the peoples of the land with their detestable 
practices, like those of the Canaanites, Hittites, Perizzites, Jebusites, 
Ammonites, Moabites, Egyptians and Amorites. They have taken some 
of their daughters as wives for themselves and their sons, and have min- 
gled the holy race with the peoples around them. And the leaders and 
officials have led the way in this unfaithfulness” (Ezra 9: 1-2). 


Fron? Ya D] wn) andy one DTN ION” [ADA Ny ap 
ANS wy) DINAN APN mmo atinoun ny DRAW NAWN >y 


‚NIT DIT TAI PIN 297 72m 


Then Ezra the priest stood up and said to them, “You have been unfaith- 
ful; you have married foreign women, adding to Israel’s guilt. Now 
make confession to Yahweh, the God of your fathers, and do his will. 
Separate yourselves from the peoples around you and from your foreign 
wives.” (Ezra 10: 10-11). 


The appearance of the words 0917 ‚7 byn ‘nasin owi (13) in 


both texts supports Sharp’s and Hayes’ argument for a direct connec- 
tion between the texts. (14) Sharp also notes the semantic similarity 


(13) The anonymous reader has rightly noted that the form *win could be read 


as leaders/princes, which of course changes significantly the reading of the passage. 
However, the intertextual relation with the text from Ezra relies on other facts as well, 
thus it also contributes to the reading of the form to be concerning women. 


(14) Sharp, “Phinean Zeal”, 212, n. 5 suggests that the expression ann]y N1270 


TON ax>[ from the next line might be connected to a passage from the Mishnah in 
Yebam. 1: 4, where this expression appears as well: 


Although one School prohibits what the other School allows, and one School 
declares invalid what the other School declares eligible, those of the School of 
Shammai did not refrain from marrying the women of the School of Hillel, nor 
those from the School of Hillel from taking in marriage the women from the 
School of Shammai. In spite of all the disputes regarding cleanness and unclean- 
ness in which one side declares clean what the other side declares unclean, they 
did not refrain from making use of whatever pertained to the others (23 bY x 
x) in matters connected with cleanness. 

As Sharp notes, the same expression appears, therefore, in a context that mentions 
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between the root #5 in 4QMMT and the root 73 in the Ezra text. 
Moreover, I would like to argue that the connection between these two 
roots is even stronger; while the root #9 is not used in Biblical 
Hebrew for the meaning of separation, it does regularly occur in the 
Aramaic translations as the equivalent of the Hebrew verb 772. (15) 
Particularly important for our context is the following example from 
Targum Ongelos: 


(4) 
79 aan ınbıan 9 non mwopx | I have set you apart 
from the nations (Lev 
DAY NIN 
' 20: 24). 


But even more significant is the fact that this is the root that the 
Syriac translation, the Peshitta, uses whenever the root 772 occurs in 
Ezra: 


(5) 

ayn 19721-N0 Noy Won ND | The people of Israel 

“avr PRIV amy 9... wes | have not kept 
themselves separate 

DAT NNT | from the neighboring 

peoples (9: 1) 
PARA YA pram NANY TA WANN Separate yourselves 
Nyon | from the peoples of 

the land (10: 11) 


Thus, 4QMMT employs here the verb #5, which appears regu- 
larly in the various Targumim as the Aramaic translations of the bib- 


intermarriages between the schools (this argument was repeated by Hayes, Gentile 
Impurities, 88, 249, n.86). While this linguistic similarity is striking (and in fact noticed 
earlier by Sussmann, “History of Halakha”, 37) it is hardly convincing. In this Mishnah 
this expression does not appear to be directly connected to the issue of marriage but 
regarding to the laws of purity. Moreover, as Liebreman notes, the noun 31 is often used 
in pronominal reciprocal expressions in Mishnaic Hebrew, hence its appearance in the 
context of intermarriage is obviously not surprising (Saul Liebermann, Tosefta 
ki-fshutah: a Comprehensive Commentary on the Tosefta, part V order Moed [2" edi- 
tion], Jerusalem: The Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 1992, 950-951). 

(15) Menahem Kister, “Studies in 4Q Miqsat Ma’ase Ha-Torah and Related 
Texts: Law, Theology, Language and Calendar”, Tarbiz 68 (1999), 357-358 notes the 
significance of Aramaic in the language of 4QMMT, and the fact that the majority of 
what Qimron (in Elisha Qimron and John Strugnell, Qumran Cave 4, 96-99) counts 
as lexical items from Mishnaic Hebrew is in fact Aramaic vocabulary. In this category 
Kister explicitly mentions na wp. 
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lical verb 72. (16) Consequently, this is another clear parallel between 
4QMMT and the passages from Ezra. 


Sharp, however, still reads the discussed 4QMMT line as a testi- 
mony of a separation from the rest of the people. In doing so, she 
limits her suggestion to the claim that the separation attested in the 
4QMMT text had one reason: the phenomenon of mixed marriage. 
Accordingly, in order to follow Ezra’s call for separation from the 
other nations, the writers of 4QMMT separated themselves from other 
contemporary Jewish communities whose seed was no longer pure as 
a result of marriage with foreigners. 

While I agree that Ezra is a relevant parallel, first I should clarify, 
that in contrast to Sharp, I do not think that this paragraph deals exclu- 
sively with intermarriage. The paragraph includes also dAn and pv, 
and the object of the verb 399)7 is MONA 2272 (“these things”), 
which seems to indicate that the separation from the other nations 
should not be restricted only to marital relations. (17) Second, I would 
like to propose a different reading in 4QMMT itself in light of this 
comparison. We should remember that the word DY7 in the text is only 
a restoration. (18) Based on Ezra’s mentioning of the separation from 
ISSN A Y, “peoples of the lands,” as well as the continued theme of 
Israel as set apart from other nations in the biblical text (using the verb 
472) and within the Qumran corpus (as we shall see later), it seems to 
be more reasonable to restore the text with a plural form of the word 
people: mayn. (19) 


(16) It is worth noting that several scholars already proposed that texts from 
Qumran reflect familiarities with traditions found in the Targumim. See, for example, 
Moshe Bar-Asher, “A Few Remarks on Mishnaic Hebrew and Aramaic in Qumran 
Hebrew”, Diggers at the Well: Proceedings of a Third International Symposium on the 
Hebrew of the Dead Sea Scrolls and Ben Sira, (eds., T. Muraoka Y and J. F. Elwolde, 
Leiden, Boston and Koln: Brill 2000), 15-19; Noah Hacham, “An Aramaic Translation 
of Isaiah in the Rule of the Community”, Leshonenu 67 (2005), 147-152 [Hebrew]. 

(17) Sharp has already been criticized for overstating her case, see Hogenhaven, 
“Rhethorical Devices”, 197-198, and Hampell, “The Context”. 

(18) As far as I know the only alternative restoration is Wacholder and Abegg’s 
proposal: [7] 217% 1195 “we have separated from the majority of the 
con[gregation]” (Ben Zion Wacholder and Martin G. Abegg, A Preliminary Edition 
of the Unpublished Dead Sea Scrolls — The Hebrew and Aramaic Texts from Cave 
four, fascicle III, Washington D.C.: Biblical Archeology Society, 1995). For a possible 
motivation for this restoration and the reasons why I do not follow this suggestion, see 
below n. 42. 

(19) Charlotte Hempel has mentioned this option in a paper read at Yale Uni- 
versity in November 2008, and I am grateful for her suggestions. She proposed this 
option as a speculation in order to emphasis that the form ay is a restoration. The 
current paper provides the necessary support for this hypothesis. 
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Besides the text in Ezra and other biblical texts mentioned above, 
the use of the root 25 to express the separation from “the nations” 
is seen later in rabbinic literature, as the following example demon- 
strates: 


(6) 
PSP) 0197 nixed awn 227121 DWT? 217)" 


‘Holy’ — Holy and sacred. Separated from the nations of the world and 
from their abominations (Mekilta, Bachodesh b). 


Accordingly we can see this as another example in which the 
language of 4QMMT is closer to Mishnaic Hebrew, (20) as it employs 
here as well the verb wp that is commonly used in Mishnaic Hebrew 
rather than the Biblical verb 972. 

Therefore, in light of this intertextual background, revealed from 
the comparison with the Hebrew Bible and, in particular, Ezra and 
rabbinic literature and their use of the same root wp (or its Biblical 
equivalent), leads to the conclusion that a valid possible restoration 
option for the 4QMMT line, as a complement to the root #5, should 
be ony. 


2.2 The Expression 225 219 


In order to establish this reading of n°% it is necessary to revisit 
the preceding word 27%. The appropriate meaning for this lemma in 
4QMMT has been questioned in the past, as expressed in the two 
distinct translations of “the majority” or “the multitude.” (21) If we 
restore DAY after it, the latter (“the multitude”) is obviously a better 
fit. It should be noted that neither ay7 21 nor 2295 29 are familiar 
expressions in any of the relevant corpora, therefore, both restorations 
require further explanation. (22) 


(20) For a detailed treatment of the language of 4QMMT see Qimron and 
Strugnell, Qumran Cave 4, 65-108, and Kister, “Studies in 4Q Miqsat Ma’ase Ha- 
Torah”, 355-359. 

(21) Qimron and Strugnell, Qumran Cave 4, first translated 3% as “majority” 
and later in the “official” publication they used “multitude”. On the historical rami- 
fication of this change see Daniel R. Schwartz, “MMT, Josephus and the Pharisees”, 
in Kampen and Bernstein, Reading 4QMMT, 67-80. 

(22) Kister, “Studies in 4Q Miqsat Ma’ase Ha-Torah”, 320, n. 9 proposes a 
parallel to this expression in the Damascus Document I, 21 ay 2/1» ww". He sug- 
gests reading what was formerly understood as 2°» “to dispute” as 2499 “the multi- 
tude”. Accordingly, the preposition /- precedes the complementary of the verb ww. 
This however is never the case before nouns in Biblical Hebrew or in Qumran. In the 
entire biblical corpus the only possible prepositions before nominal phrases with this 
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The reconstruction of the expression “nwyn 21” can be sup- 
ported by another inter-biblical connection. Also in chapter 9, Ezra 
refers to the source of the prohibition for intermarriage with non- 
Jews: 


(7) 
For we have disregarded the commands you gave through your servants 
the prophets when you said: “The land you are entering to possess is a 
land polluted by the corruption of its peoples. By their detestable prac- 
tices (Am’nayin3) they have filled it with their impurity (AnXnD2) from 
one end to the other. Therefore, do not give your daughters in marriage 
to their sons or take their daughters for your sons. Do not seek a treaty 
of friendship with them at any time, that you may be strong and eat the 


good things of the land and leave it to your children as an everlasting 
inheritance” (Ezra 9: 10-12). 


Most probably Ezra refers here to the verses in Deuteronomy 
7:1-7: (23) 


(8) 
When Yahweh your God brings you into the land you are entering to 
possess and drives out before you many nations... Do not intermarry 
with them. Do not give your daughters to their sons or take their daugh- 
ters for your sons, for they will turn your sons away from following me 
to serve other gods... For you are a people holy to Yahweh, your God. 
Yahweh, your God, has chosen you out of all the peoples on the face of 
the earth to be his people, his treasured possession. Yahweh did not set 


root are either b- or ‘al: mma wwx ww “delight greatly in Yahweh” (Isa. 61: 10); 
pa by ww awe aw poy ww mm 210° > “The LORD will again delight in you 
and make you prosperous, just as he delighted in your fathers” (Deut. 30: 9). Only 
before an infinitive can /- appear, as is the case in Pss 19: 6: NIX pr? 1235 wow “like 
a champion rejoicing to run his course.” Therefore, from a linguistic point of view, 
the reading 2° “to dispute,” is still more likely. Sussmann, “History of Halakha,” 
68, n. 220, suggests a parallel between 097 21 and its indefinite expression Dy AN 
found in numerous places in the rabbinic literature in the expression 79 n°971 ay 223 
“In the multitude of the people is the king’s glory” (inter alia Sifra, Nedava 9:1). It 
is unclear whether Sussmann considers this a real parallel, since obviously ay 2 has 
a significantly different meaning in these contexts, as ay “people,” can refer either to 
a “nation” or to “a group of men.” Thus, 09 2" in these contexts would be better 
translated as “a large crowd.” 

(23) Many have noticed this intertextual relationship. Inter alia, see Michael 
Fishbane, Biblical Interpretation in Ancient Israel (Oxford: Clarendon, 1985), 115- 
116; Sara Japhet, From the Rivers of Babylon to the Highlands of Judah (Winona 
Lake: Eisenbrauns, 2006), 145-150; Richard Bauch, “Intertextuality in the Persian 
Period,” in Approaching Yehud: New Approaches to the Study of the Persian Period 
(ed. J. L. Berquist; Atlanta: Scholars, 2007), 33-35. (I thank Aaron Koller for these 
references). 
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his affection on you and choose you because you were more numerous 
than other peoples, for you were the fewest of all peoples (555 22299 x» 
DAYI bon pynn ANN > 022 97 022 mm pwn Dayn) 


We should remember that at the end of this chapter appears the 
verse AYN) WSpPWN yp% 1192 DAR n°11 qma Ox mayin NIN xy 
Nin ann œ waynn “Do not bring a detestable thing into your house 
or you, like it, will be set apart for destruction. Utterly abhor and 
detest it, for it is set apart for destruction” (Deut 7:26), which is 
quoted explicitly in our discussed paragraph from 4QMMT (4Q398, 
frg. 14-21, lines 6-7). Again, in this paragraph from Deuteronomy, 
we encounter the idea that the separation from the other nations is a 
result of Israel’s chosenness and this, in turn, is related to the holi- 
ness of Israel (P798 mM? ANN wip ay “> “For you are a people 
holy to Yahweh your God” [v. 6]). 

For our purposes the important sentence is: Pan 0929) NY 
ony Don vyan on ...a%yn “Because you were more numerous 
than other peoples... for you were the fewest of all peoples” (Deut, 
7: 17). We see here the dual contrasts between 21% “multitude,” and 
vyn “few,” and between Israel and the Nations. Thus, if the verse 
states that Israel is not the multitude, since they are the few, a natural 
conclusion is that the nations are the multitude. Hence the expression 
Daya an, “the multitude of the nations,” is a result of this equation 
and should not surprise us in this context. If we keep in mind these 
texts from Deuteronomy and Ezra, which stand as background to the 
passage in 4QMMT, it is not surprising that the expression “multitude 
of the nations” would be used to describe the group’s separation from 
the nations. (24) 

After suggesting that this sentence concerns the separation of 
Israel from the other nations, we turn to discuss the letters 1125] 
in the discussed line from 4QMMT. Since the editors were certain 
that the meaning of this form is “we have separated ourselves,” 
they concluded that relative pronoun must have preceded it. In light 
of the evidence brought so far we should consider other options as 
well. 


(24) It is worth noting that in the rabbinic prayer a*o1 Yy “Concerning the 
Miracles,” praising the Hasmonean victory over the Greek empire, the defeat of the 
latter by the former is described as ominy 72 ONAY vy T2 oan “the many into 
the hands of few, the impure into the hands of the pure.” Regardless of the desire to 
describe the miraculous victory, it is very likely that the choice of these words is 
related to the above quoted verses from Deuteronomy, and the repeated theme of the 
Israelites as the “pure ones.” See also the next footnote. 
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2.3. 1292 


In order to understand how this verbal form should be read, we 
should first answer the question: who is performing the act of separa- 
tion? On the one hand, the notion in texts such as Lev 24:20 is that 
it is God who sets Israel apart from the other nations: “I have set you 
apart (°n%72n) from the nations.” But, on the other hand, in Ezra it 
becomes clear that what was once a historical separation by God now 
requires an active separation by every individual. 

Similarly, in the Damascus Document we find the following line: 


(9) 
WIP IM NN WIN ppw x1 DUDWND (25) nınaun Dan 77277 
„On? Ox Stan UND 


To keep apart from every uncleanness according to their regulations, 
without anyone defiling his holy spirit, according to what GOD kept 
them apart for them (CD-A VII, 3-4). 


According to this, both the historical separation by God’s choice 
and the daily acts of separation by the individual are necessary for the 
holy spirit of each individual. Thus, a-priori the 4QMMT text can be 
understood to deal with either a self-separation or God’s separation of 
Israel. 

It is interesting to compare this with 11QT* LI, 7-10: 


(10) 


SD RK DWITP VA HAN TP) PNW 2 PNA DD MIT IN D 
awıTP ym AND? mand 9727 UN 922 nanwpl NN 


Because I, Yahweh, dwell among the children of Israel. And you shall 
sanctify them and they shall be holy. They shall not make their souls 
abominable with anything that I have separated for them as unclean and 
they should be holy. 


Here God is doing the separation, while it is the people’s obliga- 
tion to be holy. 

These two aspects of separation are also found in later rabbinic 
literature. As demonstrated earlier (6), we encounter the notion that 
the holiness of Israel stems from the fact that they are mwina, “sepa- 
rated,” from the other nations. While it is not explicit in (6), however, 


(25) It is worth noting that the word amnayn in Ezra 9:1 is translated in the 
Syriac as PANNA. 
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who is the agent of this separation, it is explicit in the following legal 
midrash: 


(1) 
VA DNS ‚nn DT 
“You shall be holy’ — you should be separate (Sifra, Qedoshim 1:1). 


The similarity is, however, only with regards to the connection 
between holiness and separation. The adjective wp here is followed 
by an imperative form of the verb ^ñ, thus making it clear that it is 
a personal obligation to be separated, a self-separation. (26) 

It is interesting to note that j7"&°% in the Mechilta (6) has the 
same root that we encounter in the Damascus Document (9) ppw? x» 
WT? in NN wx , and in both places there is a relationship with 
holiness. This vocabulary is reminiscent of the language of Deuter- 
onomy 7 that we saw earlier. 

Regarding the restoration of the line in 4QMMT, if indeed this 
is a self-separation, a form such as 1125 parasnü (“we have separated 
ourselves”) is possible, especially in light of the later Mishnaic 
Hebrew use of this root. (27) Considering, however, the forms in the 
Syriac translation of Ezra (5), which are in the T-stem, and the use of 
the N-stem with the Hebrew root 972 in the Damascus document 


(26) In comparison with Mekilta, Bachodesh b (source 6), it is interesting to note 
that while the two components of holiness and separation are here, the notion that this 
is a separation from the other nations is missing. While this could be simply a local 
omission, it seems to be intentional. First, in various places in the Sifra, God is also 
described as wb “a separated one.” See, Sifra, Qedoshim 9:9 and Shratsim 10:2. 
Obviously, God is not the one who is separated from the other nations. It is more likely 
that this represents a different notion of “being separated,” one that is more about 
abstinence, a self-separation from various actions. Second, the following paragraph in 
the same parasha supports the idea that we should consider an intentional modification 
in the Sifra: 

Rabbi La’azar son of Azarya says: “How do we know that someone should not 

say: ‘I do not want to wear mixed fibers, I do not want to eat pork, I do not want 

to have incestuous sexual relations;’ rather ‘I do want, but what can I do? For 
my father in heaven has made a decree for me.’” So it says: “and I have sepa- 
rated you from the peoples that you should be mine” [nm 2257 a DINN STAN 

»>] consequently one would keep himself apart from transgression [a Wa 

may] upon the rule of heaven (Sifra, Qedoshim, 9: 10). 

We still see that the notion of separation is textually affiliated with the verse that 
speaks of God’s separation of Israel from the other peoples, but the object from which 
Israel is “being separated” is no longer the nations, but rather the transgressions. Thus, 
in this text the separation shifted from the national realm, where God made his choice, 
to an individual obligation to be separated. 

(27) See below, n. 35. 
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(7279), we could also expect a reflexive form. In that case, a possible 
restoration is with an N-stem form with the addition of a nun nwa 
niprasnü, similar to the expression found in Mishnaic Hebrew: 


(12) 
TARA PWADI OTN 13 MD OTN 2A TaY 219? ANS ANN 


You wanted to separate yourself from men, in the end men will separate 
themselves from you (Mekilta, Shira 6). 


So far we have considered restorations that assume a self-separa- 
tion. However, if indeed this line in 4QMMT speaks about the separa- 
tion of Israel from the nations, we should explore the possibility that 
God is the agent of such a separation (see above 9-10). In that case, 
there are three other options for a restoration of this sentence: 


I. If God is the actor, we could expect a verb in the C-stem, as 
is in Ongelos’ translation to Lev 20: 24 (above, 4): N’WIDN 
NNN 79 Pom, “I have set you apart from the nations.” Thus, 
we could restore a Heh before the form 112557 11898 
hiprisänü, and to read the -1 at the end of the form not as the 
personal conjugation, but as a pronominal direct object suf- 
fix, with the meaning of “he separated us.” The use of the 
root #5 in this stem is very common in Mishnaic Hebrew 
in the physical sense of setting apart. A potential problem for 
this suggestion is that we would expect a Yod to indicate the 
original long /i/ vowel. This is, however, not such a severe 
problem, since there are, notoriously, multiple examples of 
an original long /r/ not represented within Hebrew texts from 
Qumran, even in 4QMMT itself. (28) 

IL It is possible to propose a similar meaning with a D-stem 
form, reading it as 1125, persänü. In this case, a Yod is not 
expected (compare to 1117/7). The problem is that we do not 
have examples of this root in the D-stem in Hebrew with this 
meaning in early sources. It is possible, though, that there is 
an example in Aramaic with this meaning, as Targum Onge- 
los for Deut 32: 8 translates: OFX "12 WIAA as 33 7°N12 922 
Nix, “when he divided all mankind.” We also encounter 
this meaning in the passive forms of the D-stem in later 
poetry, again in the context of the separation from the other 
nations: 


(28) Qimron and Strugnell, Qumran Cave 4, 66. 
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(13) 
nWMDA 092073 now mann 
And set apart from seventy, (29) like the heave offering from dough (30) 
(Ahuvat No’ar, ba-Avot). 


While this may represent the use of this formula by earlier 
sources, it can also be merely a token of poetic innovation. 


II. Itis also possible to keep the same meaning by restoring %1-, 
and to read it as a 1" common plural form of the passive of 
the C-stem. Thus, it would read as 12511 huprasnü, “we 
were separated.” Such forms are attested only in a late Mid- 
rash and with a reflexive meaning, again in the context ofthe 
separation of Israel from the nations: 

(14) 
Ow Im ALYY NON NINNI DY pam pos JUN DRAW JD 


Thus Israel cannot cling to the nations, but are set apart for themselves 
(Exod. Rab. 15: 52). 


And also in poetry: 
(15) 
AWITPA WTP m „W212 mma DIN? na won 


Renew the covenant with a people set off and apart, O God, sanctified 
in sanctity (Yosrot for the beginning of the month in a week day). 


2.4 The Restoration of the Entire Line 


Now that we have established the content of this phrase we may 
briefly speculate what both preceded and followed this clause: 


[> aama JR man wan RD nwin 9802 apn [AN] 6 
[ oalya an nwan J] wn auw aana 7 
Tx bE Js wada moxa oana nyna] 8 


The editors’ proposal to add D’yTY anx), “as you know,” before 
the verb is constructed both on the fact that this expression is repeated 
in this paragraph, and on the assumption that it would draw the atten- 
tion of the addressees. This latter assumption is based on the impor- 


(29) In poetry, seventy is a name-code for the nations, and this poetic line also 
uses the verb w5» in the C-stem, which is commonly used in the context of offering. 

(30) I wish to thank Michael Tzvi Novick for the English translation of the 
poetic verses. 
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tance they give to the sentence that comes immediately after, one that 
they believe sets the tone for the entire treatise. While I cannot raise 
any linguistic argument against this proposal, in light of our reading 
we could, at least, propose another restoration: 


(16) 


o 273 aynan (32) Daan oasa ann (31) ywopfm vom 
only am nor 


And we were set off and apart from the multitude of the nations and we 
were prohibited from mingling with them. 


Clearly, this philological discussion is very significant for the 
meaning of this line within 4QMMT; it has the potential to affect the 
way in which the entire treatise should be read. Such possible ramifi- 
cations will be discussed below ($4) after the discussion concerning 
the various restorations. 


3. Evaluation of the Two Restorations 


3.1 À Problem with the Common Reading 


The reading of the discussed line as ayn 21% 11995 “we have 
separated ourselves from the multitude/majority of the people,” orig- 


(31) The idea behind this restoration relies on Kister’s observation that the writer 
in various places kept the biblical word, but followed it with an explanation in the 
vulgar language. See Kister, “Studies in 4Q Miqsat Ma’ase Ha-Torah”, 358. (For a 
different approach see Bernstein, “Employment,” 47). Following this strategy, we can 
suggest that before the late form 13w7b[D1/in/n there was a verbal form of the older root 
572. Thus, the restoration could be: uwan 15721m (or any other appropriate form 
according to the chosen restoration for the verbal form of the root #5). Interestingly, 
a similar poetic technique was used in the poem mentioned above (15): ax» n°12 wm 
awy 12112 [for a discussion regarding the relationship between the biblical and the 
mishnaic verb in other Piyyutim see Menachem Shmeltzer, “Some Examples of Poetic 
Reformulations of Biblical and Midrashic Passages in Liturgy and Piyyut,” Porat 
Yosef: Studies Presented to Rabbi Dr. Joseph Safran (ed. B. Safran and E. Safran; 
Hoboken: Ktav, 1992), 219. I thank Michael Tzvi Novick for this reference. | 

(32) The fact that the first word in line 8 is 9y¥NA” “from mingling,” and that 
it belongs to the same semantic field as separation (antinomy), it is reasonable to 
assume that the preposition m- before the infinitive came as a complement to a verb 
with the content of prohibition; this verb is probably from the root Ant which is the 
common root in 4QMMT for this meaning. On the use of the root 27% in the Damas- 
cus Document, see Elisha Qimron, “The Halacha of Damascus Covenant — An inter- 
pretation of ‘Al Yitqarev’”, Procedings of the Ninth Congress of Jewish Studies. Jeru- 
salem August 4-12, 1985 Division D volume 1 (1986), 9-15, esp. 12. Although Qimron 
does not discuss our text, he does comment on the connection to the text in Ezra, and 
proposes reading it in the Damascus Document with a sexual connotation. I thank 
Vered Noam for referring me to this paper. 
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inates with the editors of the DJD who note: “Here we have the 
earliest attestation of the use of #5 for ‘depart, secede.’” (33) From 
a philological perspective, a claim for the first attestation of a specific 
use of a lexical item is suspect. One should carefully examine the 
possibility that the discussed lemma should still be understood in 
light of its previous functions. While, without a detailed study of the 
development of the root 5 (34) we cannot be certain whether this 
root had the meaning of “seceding” at the time of the composition 
of 4QMMT, for our purposes it is sufficient to note that if indeed the 
verb wp in this text describes a schism event we would have 
expected the complement 77 “path, way,” as is often found in par- 
allel expressions in the Hebrew of Qumran. This is clear in the fol- 
lowing example: 


(17) 
19097 7972 oan Ayn WIN Non 97277 


... to be segregated from all the men of injustice who walk along the 
path of wickedness (1QS V, 10-11). 


Moreover, this assumption relies on similar expressions in rab- 
binic literature, using the verb w 5 not as a separation of groups of 
people, but rather as a choice of a “way of life.” Thus we find that 
either one chooses to separate himself from a certain way of life or he 
separates in order to join another. (35) 

In rabbinic literature, at least in its earlier period, we seldom 
encounter examples where the object of the preposition (7)” following 
the verb 5 refers to the group from which the separation took 
place. (36) Without 777 the verb either appears by itself (describing 


(33) Qimron and Strugnell, Qumran Cave 4, 58. 

(34) This is a study I will pursue in another context. 

(35) Thus, we encounter the following expressions: Dx w? "2772 ND) Wp 
“have separated themselves to follow in the ways of Israel,” and n3% wow 7% 
MAX 2972 “unless they separate themselves to go in the paths of their fathers” 
(Mishnah, Nid. 4: 2); 128 727711 “wma “Those who separated from the ways of 
the community” (Tosefta, Sanh. 13: 5); N28 2972 waw ’n “Who separate them- 
selves from the path of community” (Chaim Milikowsky, Seder Olam: A Rabbinic 
Chronography, [Ph.D. diss., Yale University, 1981], 229-231); ...nn wen Tm 
2% 2979 wp m nba “One of them separates himself from them...‘So-and-so 
who separated himself from the ways of the community’” (Babylonian Talmud, 
Ta‘an. 11a). 

(36) The only example is in ’Abot 2:4: Marsa a WIEN YN “Separate not thyself 
from the community.” 
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the action), (37) or it describes a separation from something specific 
such as the Torah. (38) 

In light of this observation, it is less likely that without the com- 
plement 77 this verb describes an event of schism; second, it is bet- 
ter to consider the use of the verb w59 in this context, not in light of 
a the various examples in the rabbinic literature where this verb is 
used to reference schism (when it occurs with the complement 777), 
but in the context of the biblical uses of the verb 572, as argued in 


(82). 


3.2. Reevaluating the Support for the Alternative Reading 


As discussed in the previous section it is likely that the connota- 
tion of the root wb with the meaning of schism results from a certain 
context in which this root is used in later Mishnaic Hebrew. Further- 
more, the assumption that the meaning of the epithet mwina, “Phari- 
sees,” is equivalent to referring to them as “the Separatists” contrib- 
utes to this understanding as well. However, as discussed at length in 
the footnote below, considering its grammatical form and the uses of 


(37) See, for example, ’Abot R. Nat. Version II, 10: 

They went and set themselves apart (1w 51) and two families emerged from them, 

the Sadducees and the Boethusians. 

See also Tosefta Meg. 3: 37 (Ms. Vienna): 

On this matter did R. Simeon b. Eleazar said: “A person has no right to excuse 

for a misdeed.” For from the answer which Aaron gave to Moses the heretics 

separated themselves (125). 

In the Babylonian Talmud Meg. 25b a similar line appears, and instead of 1275 
there is either 95 “they rebelled,” (Mss. Oxford and Parma) or npa “they became 
heretic” (Ms. Munich). The expression pran npa is known in other rabbinic sources 
as it is found in both Talmuds and in other places as well (see Palestinian Talmud 
Berachot 9, 1 and Babylonian Talmud, Sanh. 38b). As for the version with 775, it is 
understood in light of the expression mn Wy PD “cast of the yoke of the Torah,” 
i.e. rebelled, which is found in ’Abot 3, 5. Since the language of all versions can be 
understood based on other sources it is hard to determine which version is preferable 
regarding this line, the one in the Tosefta or the one in the Babylonian Talmud, and 
which one reflects a later change influenced by similar expressions. Similar to other 
instances of separation that we have seen, it is not readily apparent whether this Tosefta 
passage is indeed an example of schism between groups (as speculated by Saul Lieber- 
mann, “How much Greek in Jewish Palestine?” in Studies and Texts (ed. A. Alexan- 
der; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1963), 140, or individuals. For a further 
discussion on this line in the Tosefta and other possible parallels, see Saul Liebermann, 
Tosefta 1992, 1218-1219. Therefore, this Tosefta makes for a problematic source when 
analyzing the uses of the verb wp. 

(38) Mishnah Hag. 1: 7; ’Abot R. Nat., Version I, 5; Mekilta, Pischa 5. 
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this root elsewhere in the rabbinic literature, this epithet may have 
other interpretation as well. (39) 


(39) The forms 2°%15 (porüsin) and parisin (reflected in its Greek form: 
papıoatoı, and in the Syriac 42.14 pris (<paris)] are the passive participle forms of 
the root #5 in Hebrew and Aramaic respectively. (For an alternative view, see A. 
I., Baumgarten, “The Name of the Pharisees”, JBL 3 [1983]: 411-428). Based on the 
functions of such verbal adjectives in Mishnaic Hebrew in general (see Jashua Blau, 
“The Passive Participle in an Active Sense,” Leshonenu 18 [1952/3]: 67-81) and of 
the uses of this particular form in this literature (see Ellis Rivkin, “Defining the 
Pharisees: The Tannaitic Sources,” HUCA 40-41 [1969-1970]: 205-49), we can 
think various explanations besides the common assumption that in its background 
stands an act of separation from other parts of the Jewish community. A-priori these 
forms can have one of three meanings, as was already proposed by scholars, and 
which can be strengthened by the uses of this adjective in other contexts in Mishnaic 
Hebrew: 

I. It can be used to denote the patient of the action. Thus, if we have the verb 
wnp in the C-stem (see, for example, [4] above) with the sense of “separating,” Wna 
can denote the element that is being separated (compare to the verb “3 “reveal,” in 
the D-stem, and the verbal adjective “a “revealed,” the passive participle of the 
G-stem). This is, for example, what Lauterbach proposed: “The name, mwina, Sepa- 
ratists was given to them by the priestly party and was meant as a taunt, the expelled 
ones, or those who are different” (Jacob Z. Lauterbach, Rabbinic Essays [Cincinnati: 
Hebrew Union College Press, 1951],109). 

IL. It can appear in a reflexive sense as “the one who separated himself” similar 
to pin “washed (himself).” Medieval Jewish interpreters understood the epithet as 
the signifying a self-separation from certain things for religious reasons (for references 
to the Geonim and Maimonides, see Baumgarten, “The Name,” 412, n. 3; in modern 
scholarship it has been proposed by Samuel S. Cohon, “Pharisaism, A Definition,” in 
Joshua Bloch Memorial Volume, Studies in Booklore and History [ed. A. L. Marwick and 
I. S. Meyer; New York: The New York Public Library, 1960], 65-74). In fact, this fits 
the way the verbal adjective wp is often used in rabbinic literature. For example, this 
is the notion in the Sifra (mentioned above [6], and n. 26) and see also Tosefta, Sotah 
15: 11. This is also related to the use of this root in Mishnaic Hebrew in the context 
of self-separation (abstinence) from certain objects and deeds. For example, the legal 
Midrashim make the connection between the roots 111 and wp (Sifra, Zavim 5: 3; 
Emor 4: 1; and Sifre Num. 23). Thus, it is possible that this epithet, in fact, aims to 
describe a way of life that seeks holiness through self-separation from certain actions. 
Given the remnant of this meaning in rabbinic texts (n. 26) as well as the context of 
the verb w5Đ in Aramaic (4)-(5), we can propose that this is also the intent of the line 
in 4QMMT, an ideological stand emphasizing the separation of Israel from the other 
nations (see also Ralph Marcus, “The Pharisees in Light of Modern Scholarship,” 
Journal of Religion 32 [1954]: 154, based on I Maccabees). If the Pharisees are indeed 
decedents of the anti-Hellenistic groups from the Hasmonean period, then we can eas- 
ily speculate that such a group, which saw the war with the Greeks as a war between 
omy “the pure ones,” and D’XAY “the impure ones,” (see above n. 24 about the 
prayer moin Yy, “Concerning the Miracles”) would call themselves: nmıxn Dwn 
mapa own, “separated from the nations of the world and from their abomina- 
tions” (23). This separation would, in turn, be for the purpose of mn Yon 9727 
PWTP IMI NN WIR pew? NA DVDWND, “to keep apart from every uncleanness according 
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This brings us to the reasons for supporting the common reading 
and their strengths and weaknesses. We will first examine outside 


to their regulations, without anyone defiling his holy spirit.” Accordingly, mwa 
should be viewed as an ideological name. 

II. In some verbs the passive participle reflects the result of the action described 
by the active verb. Thus, in the same way that "nw, “drunk,” is “someone who 
drank,” it would be the case that #5 is “someone who separated.” This is the com- 
mon understanding of mwa as the “Separatists” and also what stands behind the 
reading of the discussed line in 4QMMT as a testimony of separation (inter alia Abra- 
ham Geiger, Judaism and its History: in Two Parts, [trans. C. Newburgh; New York: 
The Bloch Publishing, Co., 1911], 101-102; David Flusser, Judaism of the Second 
Temple Period: Vol 1 Qumran and Apocalysm, [trans. Y. Azzan; Grand Rapids: William 
B. Erdmans Publishing Company, 2007], 106-107). One source that further suggests 
that the verbal adjective wD means “separatists” is the Tosefta, mentioned above: 
puna bwi orn bw Ps “One can include (the benediction of the) heretics (minim) 
in the one of the separatists” (Ber. 3: 25); it is probably related to other sources men- 
tioning those who “separated from the community” (see above examples 3-5). It is 
well known that this Tosefta is a problematic source, as it seems that the rabbis here 
pray against the awna while elsewhere it is clear that their self perception was that 
they were the “descendants” of the Second Temple’s mwn». It is tempting to accept 
Lieberman’s proposal that in this Tosefta we should vocalize the text as n°5, i.e. the 
nominal pattern qätöl that is used often in Mishnaic Hebrew to express agent nouns. 
But, of course, we do not have evidence for this proposal. 

Finally it should be noted that while Baumgarten claims that “No ancient Jewish 
source ever offers an explicit explanation of the name of the Pharisees” (Baumgarten, 
“The Name,” 412), it is possible that, implicitly, there is one etiological story that does 
tell us about the way the rabbis understood the term. In a famous Talmudic story we 
hear about a dispute between the “sages of Israel,” who are also called mwina, and 
King Jannai, whose role as both king and high priest the sages challenged. At the end 
of the story we encounter the following line: [Dx]qw? aan van NaI XD 5277 wpa 
ayia “Accordingly, the charge was investigated, but not sustained, and the Sages of 
Israel separated themselves in anger” (Qidd. 66a). It is well known that some linguis- 
tic features of this text imitate a biblical style (Moses H. Segal, A Grammar of 
Mishnaic Hebrew (Oxford: Clarendon, 1927], 71; Chaim Rabin, “The Historical 
Background of Qumran Hebrew,” in Aspects of the Dead Sea Scrolls, Scripta Hiero- 
solymitana 4 [ed. C. Rabin and Y. Yadin; Jerusalem: Magnes, 1958], 144-161), which 
might prove significant for our issue. It is reasonable to consider that this Talmudic 
story is an etiological story to explain how the sages of Israel became the Pharisees. 
Accordingly, this story reflects the way in which the rabbis, with their self-perception 
as the descendents of the Pharisees, understood the meaning of this epithet. This is the 
opposite technique to the one used in 4QMMT. In the Qumranic texts the biblical 
notion of separation was described with the root #5 instead of the biblical root 73; 
but in the Talmudic story, according to this suggestion, the noun mwn» with the root 
w is explained with the biblical root 772. Since the N-stem of the biblical verb 972 
indicates a self-separation, accordingly this might reflect their understanding of the 
verbal adjective wna as the ones who separated themselves from the king and his 
court. (Lauterbach Rabbinic Essays, 46, n. 21 already proposed seeing this story as an 
etiologic story based on the use of the root 772; however, he missed the significance 
of the fact that this text imitates the biblical style and the reflexive meaning of the verb 
in this context). 
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motivations, namely parallels from other Qumranic texts, suggesting 
similar content. 

Various scholars have noted the fact that in other places the 
sect’s own perception was that they “turned away” from the rest of 
the nation. Thus, we find twice in the Damascus Document the 
line: (40) 


(18) 
oyn 7779 110 ND" caw 


To the converts of Israel, who returned away from the path of the people 
(CD-A VII, 16; XIX, 29). 


Another possible parallel is also found 11QMelchizedeq II, 24: 
(19) 
ayn [72] noon anon nan Popa 


Those who establish the covenant, those who avoid walking [on the pa] 
th of the people. 


Similar expressions are found also in 1QSa I, 3, and partially in 
4QFlor II, 14. 

As for these parallels, it should be noted that while one might 
see a conceptual relationship between these passages and the 4QMMT 
text, on the linguistic level there are two issues with positing an inter- 
textual relationship. First, it is striking how the literal metaphor here 
is still alive and the picture of turning from the path (777) is always 
explicit. (41) It only emphasizes, once again, that if indeed the line 
in 4QMMT is meant to describe a metaphoric separation from the 
nation, we would have expected the complement 777 in one way or 
another, describing it as a separation from a way of life and not from 
people. 

Second, as far as I know, a link between the roots 10 and w55 
was not proposed in the literature. It could have been established 
based, once again, on a rabbinic text: 


(40) See inter alia Flusser, Judaism, 104-107; Kister, “Studies in 4Q Migsat 
Ma’ase Ha-Torah,” 320, n. 9; Adiel Schremer, “Seclusion and Exclusion: The Rhet- 
oric of Separation in Qumran and Tannaitic Literature,” in Rabbinic Perspectives. 
Rabbinic Literature and the Dead Sea Scrolls (ed. S. Fraade, A. Shemesh, and R. 
Clements; Leiden: Brill, 2006), 128-132. 

(41) See also 4QFlor: 14-16, especially 77779 "70 and the reference to Isa. 8: 11: 
nm ayn 7772 nd 10" “He removed (root no) me from the path of this people,” 
which is the origin of this expression. 
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33 DNX AyD? Row ATT mb ON 097 own ’[ny]awı nov 
para aan] ANN mama WN DIN pow mn aI NID van 
para Pin MN mama poww WI NOX... "ann 190” aw [vsa 

aries 


“And thou shalt eat and be satisfied...Take heed to yourself.” He said 
to them: “Take care lest the Inclination to evil should lead you astray, 
and you separate yourself from the words of the Torah,” for when a 
person separates himself from the words of the Torah, he goes and clings 
to idolatry, as it is said: “They have turned aside_ quickly...” (Sifre 
Deut. 43). 


However, it is still difficult to establish a close relationship 
between these two roots similar to the one we saw between 573 and 
wp, which, as demonstrated in ($2), are diachronically closely 
related. Therefore, in this context some passages in 1QS, where the 
root 772 appears, are more suitable for the comparison: 


(21) 
DYA win nye Stan 


They should keep apart from the congregation (42) of the men of injus- 
tice (V, 1-2). 


(22) 
19097 7972 oan yA WIN Dn Stand 


...to be segregated from all the men of injustice who walk along the path 
of wickedness (V, 10-11). 


(23) 


777 DK ow nub? 9272? noy Diva (win) win awm nn 172 
NANT 


... they are to be segregated from within the dwelling of the men of sin 
to walk to the desert in order to open there his path (VIII, 13). (43) 


(42) This is probably what stands behind Wacholder and Abegg’s proposal to 
restore: M7]¥7 219% Ww >D[ in Wacholder and Abegg, Preliminary Edition (see above 
n. 18). However, first, if the reference is indeed to the other part of the nation, then, 
as Kampen notes, in the next pargraph the addressee is referred to as 12591 T? “to you 
and to your people” (4Q399, 3). See, John Kampen, “4QMMT and the New Testa- 
ment”, in Kampen and Bernstein, Reading 4QMMT, 131-132, n. 1. Thus the use of 
my in the context of 4QMMT is less likely. Second, the expression 71977 27% should 
still be explained similarly to the way o°797 21 was motivated in ($2.2). 

(43) Sussmann, “History of Halakha”, 38-39. 
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Yet again, in the second example, we encounter the notion of 
leaving a path, and in the third the people walk to the desert in order 
to join an alternative path. (44) While these sources definitively estab- 
lish the Qumranic community’s self perception as a group that sepa- 
rated itself, this is not the issue under discussion. When we ask what 
should be the best restoration of the line in 4QMMT, it is not enough 
to restore DY and not D’AYr based on these examples. From a philo- 
logical point of view, in a restoration that lacks the word 77, the 
expression O87 3M is no longer easily explained when compared to 
the above parallel examples. 


4. The Restored Line in its Context 


As noted in the introduction, the approach taken in this paper is 
to begin with an examination of this sentence independently of the rest 
of 4QMMT, and only then to examine how it should affect our under- 
standing of the nature of the text. However, it might be argued that 
from a linguistic point of view our restoration is inconsistent with the 
rest of 4QMMT, as for the interpretation of the meaning of the per- 
sonal pronoun “we.” In order to be able to elaborate more on this 
issue, we should first clarify the function of this line in its context, 
according to the current restoration, repeated below: 


myn 09272 wanna Danann wajsa ana wo wo dm 
analy Ram 


And we were set off and apart from the multitude of the nations and we 
were prohibited from mingling with them. 


4.1 The Function of the Restored Line in the Larger Context 


If indeed this is the exact restoration, the discussed sentence in 
4QMMT does not contain any historical testimony about the sect and 
its relationship with the other Jewish groups. Instead it merely pro- 
vides a traditional classical biblical reasoning for the commandments 
and prohibitions mentioned in the paragraph, i.e. that these comman- 
dants should be followed due to Israel’s separation from the other 
nations. In other words, it signals a motivation always associated with 


(44) This is also the case in 1QS IX, 20-21. Regarding this line, see Devorah 
Dimant, “Not Exile in the Desert but Exile in Spirit: The Pesher of Isa. 40:3 in the 
Rule of the Community,” Meghillot: Studies in the Dead Sea Scrolls 2 (2004): 21-36, 
who reads this line not as an actual departure to the desert, but as a spiritual separa- 
tion. 
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the holiness of the Israelites. (45) Accordingly, this line is not about 
the history of the sect, but of the larger nation. 

If we examine the larger context of this line, this is not surprising 
at all, since it is agreed that in the next line (10) the author refers to 
the common history of the Jewish nation: 


(24) 


Lin oyealin aoa] mw Wes panw 7x8 [1275] 10 
ent pwns] 11 


10 we have [written] that you must understand the book of Moses [and 
the book[s of the prlophets and Davild...] 11 [the annals of] each gen- 
eration... (4Q398, frg. 14-21, 10) 


Accordingly, despite the traditional understanding that line 10 
begins the retelling of the common history of the writer and the pos- 
sible addressee, the narration of the common history actually begins 
in line 7 after mentioning the separation. (46) If, indeed, this line is 
treated as the beginning of an epilogue that concludes with the “com- 
mon history” of the Jews (in the same way as the curses and the 
blessings mentioned in the rest of the text), we could paraphrase the 
function of this line as providing the following motivation: “We 
should all act righteously, since we are all unique as a result of God 
separating us from the nations.” 

However, if one insists that this line is not part of the epilogue, but 
rather still part of the previous lines (see above §2.1), with their refer- 
ence to the nayin “the abomination,” it can be paraphrased in the fol- 
lowing way: “We [all] should be careful about these things as this is the 
reason why God originally separated us from the other nations.” Accord- 
ing to this reading, the author here is simply rephrasing the reasoning 
already found in Deuteronomy for the prohibition of intermarriages. 


4.2 Who Are the “We” ? 


From the linguistic perspective the difference between the two 
readings is not only in regards to the meaning of the verb and to the 
content of its complement, but also its semantics; the semantic deno- 
tation of the 1° pl pronominal element (whether it be the verbal per- 
sonal agreement or the direct object pronominal suffix) changes. 


(45) On the role of history in the 4QMMT’s text, and the language surrounding 
such contexts, see Steven Fraade, “To Whom”, 513. 

(46) Assuming, similarly to Bernstein, “Employment”, 47, that the epilogue 
begins here. See also Perez M. Fernandez, “4QMMT: A Redactional Study”, RQ 18 
(1997): 194, n. 23. 
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According to the traditional reading this is an exclusive use of the 
pronoun “we”-- we who separated, as opposed to “you” who did 
not; (47) while in the alternative reading, the “ we” is inclusive -- we, 
i.e. the Israelites (including you), separated from all the other nations. 
When there is no formal distinction between the uses of the pronouns, (48) 
it is only the context (and prosody in speech) that provides the right 
interpretation. 

As is well known, the division between “we,” “you,. ,” “you,” 
and “they” is a central point in 41QMMT, (49) and has played a sig- 
nificant role in the characterization of the various parts of the docu- 
ment. In particular, the question of the extension of the denotation of 
the “we” is crucial for analyzing the tone of the letter. If it is an 
exclusive “we,” then most likely 4QMMT is indeed a polemical text, 
as most scholars read it. However, based on the fact that a number of 
copies of this text were found in Cave 4, Fraade proposes that this is 
not a polemical letter, but rather an internal text circulated within the 
community. (50) Accordingly, he reads the 1“ pl pronoun inclusively. 

While it might seem that our understanding is consistent only 
with a reading of “we” inclusively, I would like to argue that this is 
not necessary at all. Without taking a stand in the larger debate, it is 
possible that even if this is indeed a polemical text, the writer shifts 
pragmatically between the inclusive and the exclusive denotation of 
the pronoun. Deciding whether the “we” in this treatise should be 
inclusive or exclusive is the wrong tactic, since such alternations are 
necessary in every language that does not have a formal distinction 


(47) As Qimron and Strugnell, Qumran Cave 4, 111 emphasized: “The ‘we’ 
group says ‘we have separated ourselves from the multitude of the people’ (21 11295 
ay) on halakhic grounds.” 

(48) In linguistics this distinction is called “clusivity.” It is worth noting that 
some languages have two separated forms for these two functions. For example, this 
is the case in the Austronesian languages and the Dravidian languages. For a survey 
of languages see The World Atlas of Language Structures Online http://wals.info/ 
feature/39. 

(49) Fernandez, “Redactional”, 196, 199, 202-203, for example, takes the dis- 
tribution of the pronouns as the criteria with which to distinguish between the various 
parts of the text. For a summary of the various opinions especially in the context of 
this line in 4QMMT, see Adele Reinhartz, “We, You, They: Boundary Language in 
4QMMT and the New Testament Epistles”, in Text, Thought, and Practice in Qumran 
and Early Christianity: Proceedings of the Ninth International Symposium of the 
Orion Center for the Study of the Dead Sea Scrolls and Associated Literature, Jointly 
Sponsored by the Hebrew University Center for the Study of Christianity, 11-13 Janu- 
ary, 2004 (ed. R. A. Clements and D. R. Schwartz; Leiden: Brill, 2009), 89-105, esp. 
pp. 89-95 (I wish to thank Aaron Koller for this reference). 

(50) For a specific discussion on our line, see Fraade, “To Whom,” 512-513. 
For a recent consideration of Fraade’s proposal see John J. Collins, Beyond, 20-21. 
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between the two functions. (51) Even if 4QMMT is indeed a polemi- 
cal text, one can see that right after our section, at what is considered 
to be the end of the text, “we” is not exclusive. Thus in C, 20 we 
read: 77h NIT NPA Aw aI NTIN... “And we are aware 
that part of the blessing and the curses have occurred” (even if this is 
an “author’s ‘we’,” in which “we” is used instead of “you,” this is 
definitely not an exclusive “we”). Thus, we see variations between 
the functions of the pronouns within this text as well, suggesting that 
an inclusive reading is definitely possible. (52) 

Regarding the general tone of the letter, my observation about the 
discussed line is consistent with the two general approaches for this 
letter. If one reads this text as a non-polemical treatise my proposal is 
very natural. However, my proposed reading can also be consistent 
even with the reading of 4QMMT as a polemical letter. According to 
what is proposed in the previous sections, this line either gives the 
reason behind a specific prohibition or serves as the opening of the 
epilogue, alluding to the common history of the entire nation. 


5. A Possible Support for the Reading ay 


Some of the early readers of this paper (mentioned in the opening 
footnote) suggested that indeed ayn 315 is better established based 
on the parallel with Deut. 7 (in light of the discussion in [§2.2]), but 
that 097 219 here is a word play: the expression 297 219 relies on a 
biblical text and shifts it to a narrower extension. But this proposal 
deserves consideration only if aya 21% had actually appeared in the 
text. (53) It is hard to speculate on a possible word play without the 
form attested. As long as we do not have such evidence, I believe that 
may7 239 should still be considered the default reading. 


(51) Imagine a situation in which there are four brothers, two arguing against 
the other two. One can easily envision the following conversation: 

“we (=the two of us) think so and so and you (=the two of you) think otherwise. 

But if we (=all four of us) disagree, we (=all four of us) will go to court.” 

(52) Hggenhaven, “Rhethorical Devices,” 199 made a similar point about the 
restoration 12n3 suggested for C10: “[this] is not a summary or a detailed presentation 
of any particular views of the ‘we’-group, but a summary of the contents of the scrip- 
tures or the biblical history... However it is still an ‘exclusive we’ since there is a clear 
contrast presented in the form: 7>’>x 11[2n3 ‘we wrote to you.’” 

(53) I should note that a possible motivation for the singular form could be the 
fact that in 4Q396II-IV, 12, which is thought to be the passage before the discussed 
one, we see written aya TINA nosim MMA Syn “and concerning the fornications carried 
out in the midst of the people.” However, since this is a different paragraph, it is 
completely reasonable that this is not the same discussion, but that the writer changed 
the topic, shifting from oy to ay. 
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However, if there is a word play occurring, 257 219 -may7 29, 
and 4QMTT represents a transformation of the Ezra text from a sepa- 
ration from the aay “nations,” to a separation from the ay “a nation,” 
then this would be a precedent for an isolated phenomenon found in 
the rabbinic literature. While the epithet wimp Pharisee, usually 
appears in a sectarian sense and in contrast to "pits Sadducee, in 
one place in the Mishnah, in Hag. 2: 7, it stands in opposition with 
the epithet pax7 ay: 


(25) 
mown 077 PINT oy "3 


The clothes of ‘am hä’äres are deemed as imbued with treading-contact- 
uncleanness for the Pharisees. 


A similar contrast is found twice in the Tosefta (Sabb. 1: 15; 
Hag. 3: 35). oxn oy literally means “the people of the land” but in 
this context it is the individual person who is unreliable with regards 
to observing the laws of purity. The language of contrasting between 
the wna and PART OY immediately reminds us of the verses in Ezra 
that we encountered above in (2): 


Dss cays DOM DTM PNA ayn 19791 xb 


The people of Israel, including the priests and the Levites, have not kept 
themselves separate from the peoples of the land. 


And, indeed, Cohon rightly notes that in this context the epithet 
Pharisee is taken from the biblical concept of separation from the 
“people of the land”, but transformed the meaning of the latter from 
referring to the gentiles to the unobservant people within their nation. (54) 

Thus, since we find this development in the later rabbinic litera- 
ture, one could speculate that the text in 4QMMT is a precedent of 
this phenomenon. But, again, it is hard to speculate about such a 
development when it does not appear in the actual text. Moreover, the 
similarity is only morphological: the singular form ay as opposed to 


(54) Cohon, “Pharisaism,” 69. While Cohon believed that this explains the ori- 
gin of the epithet Pharisee in general, this is of course not necessary, and may reflect 
only a later interpretation by some rabbis of this epithet. See above n. 39 for the pos- 
sibility of various rabbinic traditions about the concept of separation. For an elaborated 
discussion about this development of the contrast between yaxm OY and those who 
observe the laws of purity in the rabbinic literature, see Yair Furstenberg, Eating in a 
State of Purity during the Tannaitic Period: Tractate Teharot and its Historical and 
Cultural Contexts (Ph.D. diss., Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 2010). 
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the plural form aay. The semantics, however, is completely different, 
since in the rabbinic expression the entire expression PINT ay, as a 
unit, is referring to an individual, but if ay is restored in 4QMMT its 
meaning is of a collective noun with the meaning of nation. 


6. Summary 


I argue that in a situation when we have ]ÿn 217% 1W99| the 
default restoration should be 22% and not ay. 


The positive arguments for restoring 2°2% are the following: 


1. Given the appearances of this root in the Targum together with 
the intertextual relationships with the relevant passages from 
Deuteronomy and Ezra that seem to play a significant role in 
this part of 4QMMT, the default restoration is the plural form. 
As we saw, exactly the same expression is found in various 
places in rabbinic literature and poetry. 

2. The combination ayn 3 is more easily explained linguisti- 
cally. 


The negative arguments for not restoring ay: 

The line is missing 797 “path”. The concept of schism expressed 
with other verbs in Qumran and, specifically, with the root w99 in 
Rabbinic Hebrew to indicate a separation from a way of life, not from 
people, suggests that we should have expected to read 39 777 Wwa 
oyn. 

Even if the proposal to use n°293 is not the default restoration, it 
is at least as plausible as the restoration of ayn. In either case, one 
should still be cautious when relying on the reading of 2ÿñ 3% 11998 
in the determination of the tone of 4QMMT and in the recounting of 
the history of this period. 
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THE 174 WHO WASN’T THERE: 


Fictional Aliens in the Damascus Rule (1) 


Summary 


The several sectarian texts from among the DSS that contain references 
to 03 pose significant problems for the historian. How should we translate 
the term— “permanent resident alien,” as in Scripture, or “Gentile proselyte,” 
as in rabbinic literature? Why do some texts, such as the Damascus Rule and 
4QLots, treat the 53 positively, while others, such as 4QFlorilegium, are 
entirely hostile to them? In view of the sect’s general rejection of outsiders, 
especially Gentiles, in texts such as the War Rule and 4QMMT, how can the 
positive references to a3 be explained? Widely varying solutions have been 
proposed, all of which assume that the term 73 designates a real social group 
within the sect. This essay tentatively proposes an alternative thesis: while 4 
seems to designate Gentile converts in sectarian texts, the category is a legal 
fiction created on the basis of Scripture—it seems highly unlikely that Gen- 
tiles ever joined the sect. Positive portraits of n°73 in sectarian texts come 
from interest in crafting halakah for the pre-eschatological age that reflects 
scriptural law as faithfully as possible. Since throughout Scripture the 53 is 
portrayed as participating in Israelite assemblies, cultic worship, and juridical 
activity, and since numerous laws protect them from abuse and guarantee 
their access to material support when in need, the laws of D and other texts 
provide for similar inclusion. The Covenanters also thought of the xs inclu- 
sion as temporary: eschatologically oriented texts show anticipation that the 
land, people, and cult of Israel would be purged entirely of Gentiles, includ- 
ing “good” D93. This purge of Gentiles would at last fulfill God’s command 
to Moses, to rid the land of idolatrous peoples. My proposal describes a 
consistent, if complex, attitude toward ay, in all sectarian texts that treat 
them. It also highlights the complexity of the Covenanters’ halakah: some 
laws were intended to be followed in the present but not in restored Israel; 
others could not be followed at all in the present but would be at the restora- 


(1) I dedicate this article with much appreciation to Harold and Jamie Kotler for 
their generosity, hospitality, and exemplary expression of the principle, 735 MND. 
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tion; still others could be followed partially now, but only fully with restora- 
tion. A few laws could neither be followed in the present nor in restored 
Israel, but had to be included in sectarian halakah due to the recurrence of 
their themes throughout Scripture. In this last category are laws that treat DA 
positively. 


I. Introduction: A Sensible Communis Opinio 


HE idea that the Covenanters’ sect, at least that segment gov- 

erned by the Damascus Rule (D), admitted Gentile converts, 

called them 2°%4, provided for their care, and included them in 
sectarian life, has become widely accepted among scholars. (2) This 
essay challenges what I admit is a very sensible communis opinio, 
with good evidence to support it from D itself, other sectarian texts, 
as well as non-sectarian DSS, Scripture, and rabbinic literature. Yet, 
as all scholars who treat the 13 of D admit, several sectarian texts seem 
to make Gentile conversion problematic: 4QFlorilegium forbids the 
à to enter the n°2 of restored Israel, especially its temple (277), (3) 
and 4QMMT forbids Gentiles to offer sacrifice in the temple and to 
marry Israelites, even if they wish to follow Jewish law. (4) Further, 
the War Rule (M) and the Rule for the Congregation (SE) anticipate 
the subjugation of all Gentile peoples and the annihilation of some. (5) 


(2) E.g., most recently J. Collins, Beyond the Qumran Community: The Sectar- 
ian Movement of the Dead Sea Scrolls (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2010) 24; G. Holtz, 
“Inclusivism at Qumran,” DSD 16 (2009) 22-54, esp. pp. 45-46. So also J. Baumgar- 
ten, “Proselytes,” in The Encyclopedia of the Dead Sea Scrolls, ed. L. Schiffman and 
J. VanderKam (2 vols.; New York: Oxford, 2000) 2.700-1; “The Exclusion of 
‘Netinim’ and Proselytes in 4Q Florilegium,” in idem, Studies in Qumran Law 
(Leiden: Brill, 1977) 82; C. Hempel, “Community Structures in the Dead Sea Scrolls: 
Admission, Organization, Disciplinary Procedures,” in The Dead Sea Scrolls after 
Fifty Years, ed. P. Flint and J. VanderKam (2 vols.; Leiden: Brill, 1999) 75; eadem, 
The Laws of the Damascus Document. Sources, Traditions and Redaction; STDJ 29; 
Leiden: Brill, 1998, 134-35; L. Schiffman, Reclaiming the Dead Sea Scrolls: Their 
True Meaning for Judaism and Christianity (ABRL; New York: Doubleday, 1994) 
383-84; D. Schwartz, “On Two Aspects of A Priestly View of Descent at Qumran,” 
in Archaeology and History in the Dead Sea Scrolls: The New York University Confer- 
ence in Memory of Yigael Yadin, ed. L. Schiffman (Sheffield: Sheffield Univeristy 
Press, 1990) 165-66 G. Brooke, Exegesis at Qumran: 4QFlorilegium in Its Jewish 
Context (JSOTSupp; Sheffield: Sheffield University Press, 1985) 180, 261 n.274. 

(3) So Schwartz, “A Priestly View of Descent,” 165; Brooke, Exegesis at Qum- 
ran, 180-81. Baumgarten argues that the exclusion does not refer to the temple, but to 
an elite group within the sect who performed cultic work. See idem, “The Exclusion 
of ‘Netinim’ and Proselytes in 4Q Florilegium,” 82-84. 

(4) See C. Hayes, Gentile Impurities and Jewish Identities: Intermarriage and 
Conversion from the Bible to the Talmud (New York: Oxford, 2002) 62-63. 

(5) Schiffman, Reclaiming the Dead Sea Scrolls, 380-81. 
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The identity of the 53 in D and their place in its community is 
difficult to define with confidence. To date, all solutions share the 
assumption that the term designates a real group within the sect. Most 
scholars also view the pertinent sectarian texts as harmonious in out- 
look; they reconcile tensions between statements on 03 by asserting 
that, while Gentile proselytes attended plenary meetings, they were 
excluded from the inner life of the sect, especially its cultic activity. 
(6) Of course alternative solutions have been proposed; the most 
important contributions come from Philip Davies and Katell Berthelot. 
Davies argues that a4 are not Gentiles—the Covenanters would not 
have allowed them to join. Instead, n°3 were Jews who joined the sect 
and were still progressing through initiation. He asserts that the Cov- 
enanters viewed their sect as “true Israel”; thus, Jews outside the sect 
were viewed as foreigners. Jews who were in the process of initiation 
took on the status of 53, a resident alien in the process of becoming a 
true Israelite. (7) Davies’ proposal has a good starting point but an 
untenable conclusion. He is correct that the sect rejected Gentiles fun- 
damentally. Yet however strongly they also rejected non-sectarian 
Jews, they did not call them non-Israelites. To have done so would 
have undermined one of their strongest rhetorical weapons against 
them, and one that they use throughout their most polemical texts: the 
casting of non-sectarian Jews in the classical biblical role of wicked, 
apostate Israelites. For example, calling Jewish enemies “Ephraim” 
and “Manasseh” emphasizes at once their (a) fundamental Israelite 
identity, (b) rejection of covenantal law and proper cult, and (c) hostil- 
ity toward the righteous. (8) It also implies their ultimate destruction, 
just as Ephraim, Manasseh, and the other northern tribes were 
destroyed. Affirming the Israelite identity of outsiders also confirms 
the sect’s role as the small righteous remnant through whom God will 
restore Israel. (9) 


(6) E.g., Baumgarten, “Exclusion,” 93-94; Brooke, Exegesis at Qumran, 181; 
Schwartz, “A Priestly View,” 161. Schiffman agrees but calls the inclusion of the 72 
a paradox (Reclaiming the Dead Sea Scrolls, 183). Cp. J. Baumgarten’s comment 
about the noteworthiness of their inclusion, given the “self-enclosed and strict charac- 
ter” of the sect (“Proselytes,” 700). 

(7) See Davies, “The ‘Damascus’ Sect and Judaism,” in Pursuing the Text: 
Studies in Honor of Ben Zion Wacholder on the Occasion of his Seventieth Birthday, 
ed. J. Reeves and J. Kampen (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1994) 70-84, esp. 
pp. 74-76. 

(8) See the numerous references to enemies as Ephraim in D (CD 7:12-13; 
14:1); and throughout their scriptural interpretation (4QpHos?; 4QpNah; 4QpPs*; 
4QTestimonia; 4Q460). Manasseh appears in the same texts, as well as 4Qplsa‘, 
though not D, 4QTestimonia, or 4Q460. 

(9) It is unsurprising the Davies’ proposal has attracted few followers. The fre- 
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Berthelot takes a more nuanced approach in her 1999 survey, “La 
notion de 13 dans les textes de Qumran”—thus far the only attempt to 
treat all instances of the term in the DSS. (10) She rejects the common 
assumption that all sectarian texts use the term to designate the same 
social group, arguing instead that its usage developed over the course 
of sectarian life. Non- or pre-sectarian texts found among the DSS, as 
well as early sectarian texts, among which Berthelot classifies the 
stratum of D that contains references to the 73, use the term in the 
traditional biblical sense: (11) here 53 designates a status that, while 
that of a foreigner, seems not to be entirely Gentile, nor fully Israel- 


ite—‘étranger intégré à Israël” is her preferred term. (12) This à is 


authentically integrated into Israelite life, especially its cultic and legal 
aspects. Berthelot finds the same pattern in the Bible and in D. (13) 
Since 13 status is defined by Israelite law, is lineal, permanent, and 
inferior to Israelites in a way that entails restrictions on access to 
certain activities, Berthelot argues that it seems to be “une catégorie 
«social-tribale» d’Israél,” analogous to that of the Levites. (14) In her 
view, 13 only clearly designates a Gentile proselyte in one text— 
4QFlorilegium, which she classifies among the latest of the sectarian 


quency with which n°3 as Gentiles who permanently reside in Israel are mentioned in 
Scripture, and the fact that Gentiles lived in the holy land during the Covenanters’ era, 
make it unlikely that the legist of D would change the meaning of a technical term 
loaded with contemporary social and legal relevance. Against Davies’ view see Col- 
lins, Beyond the Qumran Community, 24; Hempel, Laws, 134-35. 

(10) K. Berthelot, “La notion de 53 dans les textes de Qumran,” RevO 19 (1999) 
171-216. Oddly the article omits 4QLots (4Q279), an important though terribly 
fragmentary text that had been published without much discussion before 1998, when 
Alexander and Vermes’ editio princeps first appeared, along with their proposal 
that the fragments belong to a “messianic rule” that refers to the place of the 53 in 
eschatological Israel (DJD 26, 217-23). See below for my discussion. Besides sectar- 
ian texts (D, 4QpNahum, and 4QFlorilegium / 4QEschatological Midrash*), Berthelot 
treats usage of the term in the Bible, AQInstruction? (4Q423), 4QOrdinances* (4Q159), 
and the Temple Scroll. Other texts could be included but are so fragmentary that 
interpretation is extremely problematic: 4Q307 may refer to a 1 who takes an oath 
(...Jwin ta 5), and to a ba (fr. 1 6-7); cp. 4QLots. 4Q377, 498, and 520 seem to 
preserve some discussion but are too fragmentary for comment; 4QReworked Penta- 
teuch (4Q158, 364-367) seems to have preserved several references to the 3, but all 
must be reconstructed on the basis of the MT. See below, n.155, for a summary. 

(11) Berthelot dates 4QInstruction*, 4QOrdinances*, and the Temple Scroll to a 
“pre-Essene” period (“Notion de 13,” 178, 180, 187); the early stratum of D may be 
as early as 155-150 (p. 187). 4QFlorilegium and 4QpNahum come from the mid-first 
century BCE, as references to historical figures and situations suggest (pp. 209-12). 

(12) Berthelot, “Notion de 74,” 171 et passim. 

(13) Berthelot, “Notion de 13,” 173-77. On D’s use of Scripture to define the 53 
see pp. 184-85, 190-93. 

(14) For comparison between 73 and Levite status see Berthelot, “Notion de 73,” 
192-93. 
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compositions (mid-first century BCE). This new usage developed as 
part of a rejection of the Hasmonean policy of forced “conversion” 
of neighboring peoples —Idumeans and Itureans in particular —from 
the late second to the mid-first century BCE. (15) Only the Florilegium 
explicitly identifies the 53 with Gentile outsiders; it is also the only 
text that shows overt hostility to their inclusion in the Israelite cult. 
Thus, according to Berthelot, the sect mentions Gentile conversion 
only in a text that rejects it. She admits the possibility that 4QpNahum 
uses the term identically, since the text comes from the same era as 
the Florilegium and uses 53 for outsiders, not members of the sect; 
nevertheless its usage in the pesher is ambiguous. (16) 

Berthelot’s article is commendable for its nuance, thoroughness, 
attention to differences between the usages of 3 in various texts, and 
focus on the consistency with which sectarian usage draws upon scrip- 
tural precedent. Yet there are significant problems that may be sum- 
marized here. The first is Berthelot’s minimization of the status of the 
73 in D, in the context of a questionable characterization of the nature 
of local Camps. According to Berthelot, only native male Israelites 
were full members of a Camp. Berthelot seems to imply that women 
and children belonged to the sect only as affiliates of the male head 
of the household, and that n°3 were affiliated in a similar way: they 
were associated with the sect and eligible to attend annual assemblies, 
but did not participate in regular sectarian activity. (17) This is 
unlikely: as Cecilia Wassen has shown persuasively, women and chil- 
dren were present in each local Camp, where they were instructed by 
the Examiner from an early age, initiated as full members with their 
male counterparts; some acquired high rank along with authority to 
give expert testimony in juridical matters and to teach. (18) Just as D 


(15) The best known cases of forced conversion are those of the Idumeans by 
John Hyrcanus I and of the Itureans by Aristobulus I and Alexander Jannaeus. On the 
Idumeans see Josephus, Ant. 13.257-58; on the Itureans, Ant. 13.318-19. For discus- 
sion see Berthelot, “Notion de 73,” 211-14. 

(16) Berthelot, “Notion de 73,” 186, 209, 211-16. Berthelot concludes with the 
interesting proposal: the Florilegium preserves one of the earliest usages of 73 to 
designate a Gentile convert to Judaism (216). If this is correct then I would add that 
the earliest attestation of this usage also preserves the earliest debate on the place of 
Gentile proselytes within Judaism. 

(17) Berthelot, “Notion de 13,” 188-89. It is thus surprising that Berthelot does 
not follow other commentators who have identified a% with Gentile household slaves 
who have “entered the covenant of Abraham” with their masters (CD 12:10-11), or 
with the hired 933 72 mentioned in 11:2. See, e.g., Hempel, Laws, 135, and the more 
detailed discussion in Holtz, “Inclusivism,” 45-46. 

(18) Wassen, Women in the Damascus Document (Atlanta: Society of Biblical 
Literature, 2005). On women’s initiation see pp. 131-56; on children’s education, 
marriage, and divorce see 156-67; on female authorities see 71-89, 184-97. 
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contains no explicit limits on women’s participation in the regular life 
of the camp, no limit on the 73’s participation in sectarian activity or 
attainment of full sectarian status appears. To the contrary, D thrice 
characterizes the à as a “brother” (nN) of fellow sectarians—one 
who has been examined, ranked, and registered just like the priests, 
Levites, and native Israelites (CD 6:20-7:1; 14:5-6). (19) Whatever 
the social reality, the laws of D portray the 13 as a full member of the 
sect. 

Another problem comes in Berthelot’s reconstruction of sectarian 
justification for excluding the 73 from the n°3 of Israel in 4QFlorile- 
gium. Her detailed comparative analysis of the Florilegium’s exclu- 
sions of the Ammonite, Moabite, mamzer, 131 73, and 73 alongside 
lists of excluded classes in other texts, both sectarian and non-sectar- 
ian (D, SE, M, MMT; Leviticus; 11QT), and the texts’ consistent 
justification of exclusion on the basis of the presence of holiness or 
holy beings, persuasively demonstrates that the Florilegium’s list 
should be interpreted as a variant of this trope: because of age, sex, 
purity state, or other status, persons are excluded from various activi- 
ties and spaces, whether cultic, military, or otherwise. (20) However, 
her focus is too narrow: Berthelot argues that Florilegium excludes 
the 53 only from the eschatological temple, in line with the exclusion 
of Gentiles from cultic service in the restored temple in Ezek 44:7-9. 
(21) Pace Berthelot, and as George Brooke has demonstrated at 
length, the Florilegium has more in view than the temple cult: it 
addresses also the people and land of Israel. (22) Certainly Berthelot 
is right that the Florilegium excludes the 73 on the basis of Gentile 
status—their lineage is profane, unlike the holy 52° var (23)—but 
the Florilegium affirms and anticipates the protection of the holy state 
of restored Israel as a whole, from the eschatological temple to the 
people and land. This view, as I argue below, is consistent with other 
sectarian texts, especially MMT. 

Berthelot’s attempt to define precisely what 73 designates in D is 
curious, given her denial that the term refers to Gentile proselytes. 


(19) Berthelot minimizes the importance of the term 7N and omits discussion of 
examination, registration, and mustering by rank in CD 14 (“Notion de 73,” 189-93). 
See below for my analysis. 

(20) See Berthelot, “Notion de 13,” 193-211. 

(21) Berthelot, “Notion de 73,” 206-11. 

(22) Brooke, Exegesis at Qumran, 129-39, 166-67, 178-79, discussed below. 

(23) See Berthelot, “Notion de 73,” 206-7, following Hayes, “Intermarriage and 
Impurity in Ancient Jewish Sources,” HTR 92 (1999) 3-36. Berthelot adds the likeli- 
hood that a3 were suspected of not being entirely faithful to Torah observance 
(pp. 208, 211-12). 
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First, if they are not Israelites, what could they be but Gentiles? The 
permanent, lineal “categorie social-tribal” that Berthelot identifies 
easily includes Gentiles; what distinguishes O4 from o in Scripture 
and, I think, sectarian thought, is mainly place of residence: the latter 
live outside the holy land; the former, inside it. As permanent resi- 
dents of Israel, 293 are subject to most of its laws and admitted to 
most of its privileges, even as they retain Gentile status. Further, the 
process by which Berthelot describes 2°%4 joining the sect sounds con- 
spicuously close to “conversion”: one becomes a sectarian 73 “à par- 
tir d’une adhésion personnelle à l’interprétation de la Loi enseignée 
par ses responsables, tout comme n’importe quel Israélite.” (24) While 
a% retain a status distinct from that of native Israelite sectarians, this 
status—as Berthelot herself describes it—seems sufficiently new, 
radical, and exclusive to warrant the label “proselyte.” (25) 

Finally, Berthelot’s schema of dating sectarian texts depends 
upon an older consensus that, in the last decade, has been shown to 
be unlikely: the floruit of the Teacher of Righteousness should prob- 
ably be dated to the early-to-mid-first century BCE, a century later than 
Berthelot supposes. (26) This leaves much less time for sectarian 
thought to have changed, especially to the extent that Berthelot sug- 
gests. It also critically weakens her historical explanation for the 
change in usage of 93: if the sect emerged after John Hyrcanus I and 
continued to be led by the Teacher until after the Hyrcanus II, then 
the Hasmoneans’ “conversions” of the Idumeans and Itureans were 
not new developments that provoked a redefinition of the 3; instead, 
they were constant elements of the socio-political environment within 
which sectarian thought emerged and matured. 

The following analysis takes a much different view of the rela- 
tionship between sectarian texts. I read them synchronically, assuming 
that they express a common, if somewhat complex, understanding of 
the term 73. Berthelot’s study is invaluable for its discussion of both 
sectarian and non-sectarian texts (despite the unfortunate omission of 


(24) Berthelot, “Notion de 53,” 193. 

(25) I.e., formerly the sectarian 72 did not heed the sect’s authorities but now 
they do; formerly they worshipped in transgressive ways but now they worship cor- 
rectly; formerly they transgressed sectarian law but now they keep it; formerly they 
were among outsiders but now they are DO’, etc. 

(26) Berthelot, “Notion de 73,” 186-87. As Michael Wise, John Collins, and 
others have shown, the Teacher was probably active from the reign of Alexander Jan- 
naeus through Hyrcanus II (103-40 BCE). On the evolution of scholarly views on the 
sect’s history see Collins, Beyond the Qumran Community, 88-121, and the works 
cited there. 
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4QLots); my study focuses more or less exclusively on the sectarian 
materials. 

My main aim in this essay is to offer an alternative to the idea 
common assumption that the term 73 designates a real group within 
the sect. I propose that, while the 53 of D does seem to be a Gentile 
convert, the category is a legal fiction crafted on the basis of Scrip- 
ture—Gentiles did not actually join the sect. Sectarians would have 
been hostile to their inclusion, and the Covenanters’ anti-Gentile ide- 
ology and eschatology, and severe legal restrictions on participation 
in sectarian life, would have dissuaded even the most curious. The 
positive portrait of 093 in D and two other sectarian texts, 4QLots and 
4QpNahum, are part of an attempt to make sectarian halakah reflect 
scriptural law as completely as possible: throughout Scripture the 53 
is present at assemblies of all Israel, guaranteed equal status with 
Israelites under law, the right to participate in the Israelite cult under 
certain conditions, and the right to receive charitable support when 
necessary—all precisely what D offers. Viewing the 73 as a legal fic- 
tion might better accommodate both the Covenanters’ thoroughgoing 
anti-Gentile ideology, and the positive portrait of the 3 in D, 4QLots, 
and 4QpNahum; it also fits well with their approach to Scripture. 
While the Covenanters’ ideology and eschatology saw no place for 
Gentile converts, their laws—at least those for the pre-eschatological 
age—had to reflect those of Scripture. As I show below, the sectari- 
ans’ eschatological texts—esp. M, the Florilegium, and SE—portray 
a restoration in which Gentiles will be purged from Israel and only 
native-born Israelites dwell in the holy land. 


II. The 53 and Their Care in D 


The strongest evidence for Gentile sectarian proselytes comes in 
CD 14:3-6, which contains regulations for mustering, enrollment, and 
seating in ranked formation at the annual Assembly of All Camps. (27) 


14:3 The Rule for the Assembly of All Camps: 

They shall all be mustered (p°) by their names: the priests first, 4 the 
Levites second, the sons of Israel third, and the 73 fourth. 

And they shall be enrolled (13n3”) by their names, 5 each man after his 
brother (17°78): the priests first, the Levites second, the sons of Israel 
6 third, and the 73 fourth. And thus shall they sit, and thus shall they 
inquire concerning any matter. 


(27) The 4QD fragments confirm the attendance of the 73: 4QD® omits the first 
reference (II CD 14:4), but contains the second (Il CD 14:6). See 4QD® fr. 9 v 8-10 
and discussion in Hempel, Laws, 134-35. 
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Since the assembly is sectarian, then all who attend must belong 
to the sect. While clearly lowest of the four listed statuses, the passage 
confirms the à as a member among the sectarian “brothers,” with 
attendant rights to full participation in the assembly. Are the aya 
Gentile converts? On its own, the passage suggests that this is the 
case. The first three statuses are lineal—priest, Levite, Israelite. It 
would be odd to complete the list with a non-lineal status. The ‘12 
bxw include all non-priestly native-born Israelites; the term 73 most 
naturally designates Gentiles who joined the sect. 

The common view that the A is present at general assemblies but 
does not participate in the cultic activity of the sect is unsupported by 
the passage. If we assume that the same restrictions on attendance of 
assemblies of the local Camps applied to the annual assembly, then 
the à seems to be a full member who completed the initiation pro- 
cess: new members may not come into the local community until 
thoroughly assessed (75) and enrolled (3n>) by the Examiner (CD 
13:11-13), and then mustered (75) by an oath of swearing in a formal 
assembly of the Many (15:5b-15a). (28) Since the 13 is among those 
who are mustered by rank, enrolled, and participate in the assembly, 
he or she must have completed the initiation process in the local 
Camp. Finally, the 73 must be ritually pure: where D and other texts 
list persons excluded from communal assemblies, the basis for their 
exclusion is consistently impurity. (29) Thus 54 status does not on its 
own imply any sort of impurity associated with Gentile sin or non- 
observance of ritual laws. 

Rules governing the Assembly of All Camps confirm the full 
membership status of the 73. Its activity is both cultic and juridical: a 
learned priest with authority to pronounce judgments according to the 
laws of the Torah presides (14:6c-8a). Members may bring lawsuits 
or inquiries (14:11b-12a; cp. 14:6b). The rules conclude with a rite 
of atonement for members who have transgressed and repented 
(4QD* fr. 7 i 15b-16 + 4QD* fr. 11 1-5), and a rite of judgment and 
expulsion for transgressors of the most serious laws (4QD? fr. 11 
5-18). The priest’s blessing in the rite of judgment confirms the abso- 
lute distinction between Israel—sectarians present at the assembly— 
and Gentile nations (ll. 9-12a): 


(28) Cp. Wassen on women’s initiation in the Camps, Women in the Damascus 
Document, 131-56, contra Berthelot, “Notion de 73,” 188-89. 

(29) See 4QD* fr. 8 1 6-9; 1QSa 2:3-9; 1QM 7:3-6. Wassen provides an excel- 
lent overview of the centrality of purity concerns for defining the excluded statuses 
(Women in the Damascus Document) 144-54. 
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9 Blessed be God: he is the All! (30) 

By your hand comes all, and you do all things— 

you who established 10 [na]tions (a°”a[¥]) by their clans, and tongues for 
their tribes, 

you caused them to err in emptiness and 11 without a path. 

But you chose our fathers, and to their seed gave the commandments of 
your truth and the 12 judgments of your holiness; if a man does them, 
he will live. 


The conclusion that the 73 is a Gentile proselyte who has assimi- 
lated fully to the life of the sect seems warranted. Indeed, this last 
passsage might even be taken to suggest that a1 who witness the 
ritual have separated from the Gentiles and joined with the seed of the 
Israelite ancestors (1. 11b). (31) 

Another passage, CD 6:11b-7:4a, confirms the high status of the 
53 in language similar to that of CD 14:3-6. It summarizes cultic and 
moral obligations of all who enter into “the new covenant in the land of 
Damascus” (6:19; cp. 6:11b), i.e., sectarians. All who join are required 


6:20b to love each man his brother (17°m8) 21 as himself, and to 
strengthen the hand of the poor and the needy and the 3; to pursue each 
man the well being 7:1 of his brother (Mn). 


Here, as in 14:3-6, the 53 is listed among the anx, full members 
of the new covenant, to whom each sectarian owes obligation to pro- 
vide material support. (32) A rule in 7:2b-3a stipulates members’ obli- 
gations to their a°nN: they must “reprove each man IrnX according 
to the judgment, and not keep a grudge from one day to the next” 
(7:2b-3a). (33) As the rules for reproof in CD 9:2-4 indicate, sectarians 
must bring charges against fellow sectarians on the day of the trans- 
gression; not doing so amounts to “taking vengeance and keeping a 
grudge” against one’s fellow, in transgression of Lev 19:17. Following 
this rule eliminates the transgression-related impurity immediately, and 
also prevents spurious prosecution motivated by revenge. (34) 


(30) Pan ın DR DR 7192. As Baumgarten notes, the scribe uses a substitution for 
the divine name, PR (DJD 18, 77). However, the substitution does not include the 
pronoun 17, which should be taken as the subject of the nominative phrase, "D7 11, 
“he is the all,” as in Ben Sira 43:27. 

(31) The idea is of course very problematic, as I discuss below. See Berthelot, 
“Notion de 73,” 190-92; Hayes, Gentile Impurities, 82-91. 

(32) Cf. the care of the vulnerable in CD 14:14-17. 

(33) Tr. J. Baumgarten, PTSDSS 2.25, with modification. 

(34) Sectarians are not, however, required to bring prosecution against outsiders. 
In support the legist paraphrases Nah 1:2: “He takes vengeance against his adversar- 
ies and keeps a grudge against his enemies” (CD 9:5). Not prosecuting outsiders 
allows their iniquity and impurity to remain, justifying the judgment that God will 
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The laws of CD 6:20b-7:3a, along with 14:3-6, show important 
consistency. First, the 73 is a brother who has entered into the new 
sectarian covenant. Second, like other needy sectarians, a poor "3 is 
entitled to material support; and third, like other sectarians, and unlike 
Jewish non-sectarians, status as a brother suggests that the 53 will be 
disciplined for any transgression of sectarian law. Such discipline of 
one member by another is, indeed, an act not only of fidelity to law, 
but of love toward the transgressor. All of this seems quite neatly to 
support the portrait of the 53 as a fully initiated, Torah-observant, 
ritually pure sectarian in CD 14:3-6—in a word, a proselyte. (35) Not 
bad for a Gentile, in a sect famously hostile to outsiders. 


Other Gentiles in D 


Other laws on Gentiles in D support viewing the 73 as a distinct 
class. CD 11:2b forbids sectarians from sending a 317 73 to do their 
business on the Sabbath. The difference in terminology seems to cor- 
respond to different assumptions about Gentiles’ commitment to Jew- 
ish law: while a 12 commits to observing sectarian halakah voluntar- 
ily, the 7515 72 would work on the Sabbath without piety-based 
protest. (36) A similar law in 11:12 forbids provoking (877°) an TAX 
or 2%, a maidservant or hired man, on the Sabbath. This law, too, 
appears to address relations with Gentile slaves who would work on 
the Sabbath if ordered to do so; like the apparently free 5537 72 of 
11:2b, these laborers are not personally committed to Sabbath obser- 
vance. (37) Thus the law does not protect the piety of the slaves, but 
the master’s fidelity to the Torah: a master who requires Gentiles to 
labor on the Sabbath has, in fact, broken the law by causing work to 
be done. (38) Once again we note that the term 73 is not used. (39) 


bring upon them—pace Schiffman, Sectarian Law in the Dead Sea Scrolls: Courts, 
Testimony, and Penal Code (Chico: Scholars Press, 1983) 89-90, who argues that the 
law forbids all vengeance and grudges. To the contrary, nor prosecuting outsiders 
amounts to taking vengeance and bearing grudges against them; this is appropriate and 
prepares them for divine judgment. 

(35) Pace Berthelot, “Notion de 73,” 181-93. 

(36) Pace Baumgarten, “Exegesis,” 81-82 and Brooke, Exegesis at Qumran, 
180-81, the 933 72 is not in the same class as the 3 of 14:4-6. The law’s exact applica- 
tion is obscure, but this could be intentional, since its general form can be applied to 
a number of situations, e.g., requesting a Gentile neighbor to do something; paying a 
Gentile merchant or laborer; or paying a hired hand of the household to perform labor. 

(37) So also Schiffman, “The Qumran Sabbath Code: Text and Commentary,” 
in idem, The Halakah at Qumran (Leiden: Brill, 1975) 104-6, 120-21. 

(38) So also J. Baumgarten, PTSDSS 2.49; cp. Exod 10:20, which forbids all 
in Israel from working, from Israelites to their slaves, n°3, and livestock. See also 
Schiffman, “Qumran Sabbath Code,” 120-21. 

(39) Contra Holtz, “Inclusivism,” 45-46, who identifies Gentile converts in ref- 
erences to the 31 72 who is prohibited from working on the Sabbath in CD 11:2 (Holtz 
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Gentile slaves are addressed in two other laws. Both concern 
purity but only one is preserved sufficiently to discuss here. The other, 
on the betrothed female slave (RDINNA nnaw[n), is too fragmentary 
to yield its secrets. (40) CD 12:10b-11a forbids a master from selling 
male or female slaves (ñX, 729) to foreigners “because they entered 
with him into the covenant of Abraham.” (41) Are these Gentile 
slaves sectarians themselves? It would appear not: they are not called 
aa, nor have they entered into the “new covenant in the land of 
Damascus” (CD 6:20-7:3), only the more general covenant of Abra- 
ham. Presumably this means that male slaves were circumcised; both 


erroneously cites 9:2), and to a male or female slave who enters the “covenant of 
Abraham” with a sectarian master (12:10-11). Like Holtz, Hempel, Laws, 135, sup- 
ports the case for Gentile proselytes by referring the reader to CD 12:10-11, but with- 
out comment. 

(40) Cecilia Wassen, Women in the Damascus Document, 68-70, proposes that 
the law preserved in 4QD* fr. 4 13-16 Il 4QD* fr. 12 5-9, requires a man who has taken 
possession of a female Gentile slave to wait seven years before having sexual inter- 
course with her, or before betrothing her to another. J. Baumgarten reconstructs as 
follows (DJD 18, 154): 


13 [... let no man lie] with a woman TWN oy [WIN IDW OR... ] 13 
14 [...] the bondswoman who was IR... non Anpwi[n 14 
designated [...] 
15 [... seven years as] he said, [you | [ ]n xb nx Dwx> ow yaw ...] 15 
shall] not [...] 
16 [...] take her or assign her for [his [11] 29 1x minpt...] 16 
son? ].“ 


If Wassen is correct, then two aspects of the law are noteworthy. First, the Gen- 
tile woman seems presumed to be impure. This explains the long period of waiting 
before she is eligible for sex. All commentators point to an analogous text in 11QT 
63:10-15, which requires a Gentile captive woman to wait for seven years before 
coming into contact with her Israelite husband’s purities and eating his sacrificial 
offerings with him. Sexual activity seems to be permitted, however, after only one 
month, precisely as in the law upon which the 11QT text is based, Deut 21: 10-13. (See 
Wassen, Women in the Damascus Document, 69; Schiffman, “Laws Pertaining to 
Women in the Temple Scroll,” in The Dead Sea Scrolls: Forty Years of Research, ed. 
D. Dimant and U. Rappaport [Leiden: Brill, 1992] 210-28; Y. Yadin, The Temple 
Scroll [3 vols.; Jerusalem: Shrine of the Book, 1983] 2.285-86, 364-67.) I add my own 
speculation that the long period of waiting might effectively put her effectively off 
limits for the sectarian. If so, then the law may have been intended to harmonize laws 
of the Torah that allow sex with slaves (Exod 21:7-10; cp. Lev 19:20-22) and Gentile 
captives (Deut 21:10-13) with sectarian halakah in a way that made it so impractical 
to follow that it effectively functioned as a ban on sex with Gentile slaves. 

(41) Since they “entered” the covenant, they must have been outsiders to it prior 
to their enslavement—i.e., they are Gentiles who were enslaved to sectarian Jews. So 
also Hempel, Laws, 135; Schiffman, Halakah, 121 and idem, “Legislation Concerning 
Relations with Non-Jews in the Zadokite Fragments and in Tannaitic Literature,” 
Rev@ 11 (1983) 399-89. 
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male and female, in accordance with the Sabbath laws considered 
above, were also compelled to observe sectarian laws. (42) It is fair 
to acknowledge, with Wassen, that inclusion of the slaves into the 
Abrahamic covenant acknowledges slaves’ humanity. (43) Neverthe- 
less the slaves’ treatment is rather like that of other pure property 
discussed in the immediately preceding laws, which forbid sale of 
clean animals, birds, grain, and wine to Gentiles (CD 12:8b-10a). 
Such pure property might be used for idolatrous sacrifice; presumably 
the sectarians feared that sale of pure slaves might similarly enable 
Gentiles to put them to use in a manner against the laws of Torah, 
whether by having them participate in idolatry, or work on the Sab- 
bath, or other violations. 

The danger of Gentile impurity is evident in two other laws in D. 
The first forbids resting on the Sabbath in a place belonging to Gen- 
tiles (ana? ona, CD 11:14b-15a). (44) Most likely the impurities 
generated by Gentile non-observance of purity laws were of concern; 
presumably 2°% would not pose such a threat. (45) The second law 
seems to pertain to acts of warfare: sectarians may not kill a2 merely 
to gain profit, nor may they plunder them without authorization of the 
Seow? tian (CD 12:6b-8a). (46) Two concerns motivate these laws: 
first, Gentile wealth contains impurities. Obtaining it should not be 
the motive of violence, lethal or other, against them. (47) Second, as 
the second law indicates, plundering Gentile wealth can generate addi- 
tional impurity when aa blaspheme (1872). (48) 

In summary, while having the lowest status of sectarians, the 73 
is far elevated above other Gentiles portrayed in D. 2°3 are D’X who 
have been initiated into the sect’s new covenant—and apparently no 


(42) Cp. b. Yeb. 48b, which forbids selling a slave who submits to circumcision 
to idolaters. A slave who refuses circumcision for twelve months may be sold to 
idolaters. We may infer an identical principle to that of D: the slave who refuses cir- 
cumcision has not entered into the covenant, remains an idolater, and therefore belongs 
with idolaters. 

(43) Wassen, Women in the Damascus Document, 70-71. 

(44) For discussion see Schiffman, “Qumran Sabbath Code,” 123-24. 

(45) See Schiffman, Reclaiming the Dead Sea Scrolls, 373-74. 

(46) See Schiffman, “Legislation Concerning Relations with Non-Jews in the 
Zadokite Fragments and Related Literature,” RevQ 11 (1983) 379-85; on the man 
Oxqw” see pp. 383-84. 

(47) D criticizes the Hasmoneans for defiling the temple with wealth obtained 
through illicit oaths and dedications, and exploitation of the vulnerable (CD 6: 15-16); 
Schiffman, Reclaiming the Dead Sea Scrolls, 372, notes that their critique extends to 
the plunder of Gentile wealth in warfare: see 1QpHab 9:4-6. 

(48) Schiffman, Reclaiming the Dead Sea Scrolls; cf. t. B. Qam. 10:15: “A 
stricter law applies to stealing from a Gentile than to stealing from an Israelite, due to 
profanation of the divine name.” 
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longer counted among the nations that God led astray. They are Torah- 
observant, ritually pure, eligible to participate in cultic and juridical 
assemblies as well as procedures of reproof and discipline, and guar- 
anteed material support in times of need. In contrast, other Gentiles— 
even members of sectarian households—are never dignified with the 
title 53 and are regarded with suspicion. The worst are blasphemous 
enemies, violence against whom must be restrained (CD 12:6b-8a). 
Peaceable Gentile neighbors are expected to engage in impure and 
idolatrous acts (12:8b-11a); their neighborhoods are dangerous for 
this reason (11:14b-15a). (49) Gentile laborers, including slaves, do 
not have personal commitment to Sabbath rest nor, presumably, other 
ritual laws (11:2b, 12). Slaves are compelled, as pure human property, 
to enter the Abrahamic covenant, but not the new sectarian covenant. 


II. Good a3 in Other Sectarian Texts: 4Q Lots and 4QpNahum 
4QLots (40279) 


The five fragments of this otherwise unknown text contain lan- 
guage similar to that of the Rule Scrolls. (50) The best preserved and 
most important is fragment 5; its six meagre lines, like CD 14, refer 
to a hierarchy of priests, Levites, Israelites, and 23. As in the Com- 
munity Rule (S), each member is ranked next to “his companion who 
is written after him” (l. 2) and “each man according to his spirit” 
(1.5). (51) The next lines may refer to an assembly, as in CD 14. 
Alexander and Vermes plausibly propose reconstructing line 3 as 
[mwa maw wy? Jna] yoy on n°251, “and the glory of lineage is 
upon him. And th[u]s [shall they do year after year].” (52) Lines 4-6 
list lineages according to na: “[and to the pries]ts, the sons of 
Aaron, goes forth the [first] [1]ot” (1. 4). References to Levites and 


(49) Le., because Gentiles commit defiling acts, they and their land is polluted. 
Gentiles are not inherently impure. See Hayes, Gentile Impurities, 43-44. See also 
J. Klawans, Impurity and Sin in Ancient Israel (New York: Oxford, 2000) for a fuller 
argument that impurity is created, not inherent, among both Israelites and Gentiles, 
from the Bible to rabbinic sources. As he notes on p. 30, the impurity of Gentile lands 
results from sin, not from the inherent impurity of the land or its occupants. 

(50) For text and reconstruction see P. Alexander and G. Vermes, Qumran 
Cave 4.XIX: Serekh ha-Yahad and Two Related Texts (DJD 26; Oxford: Clarendon, 
1998) 216-23. 

(51) 4Q279 fr. 5 2, [... Pons nnn nmh ... |. Cp. 1QS 5:23, ... 02 aans) 
Sy? yop 11970 wx 1199 D? wer; similarly 6:26. For parallels to Win “5? WN in 
4Q279 fr. 5 5 see 1QS 2:20; 9:14-15, 18. 

(52) See Alexander and Vermes, DJD 26, 221, note on 1. 3; their reconstruction 
follows the wording of 1QS 2:19. The translation is mine. 
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Israelites in Il. 4-5 have perished, but 1. 5 retains ?] nm. In 1. 6 we 
find [ ... 2» wann 53 ...]. 

The idea that God assigned fixed nm? to different classes of 
people appears throughout the Rule Scrolls and other sectarian texts; 
the same term is used to describe God’s ordering of creation. (53) 
D gives the Examiner of the local Camp authority to determine rank 
on the basis of each member’s “inheritance in the 9% of light” 
(CD 13:12); 4Q511 relates Israel’s election, its division into twelve 
tribes, and its reception of cultic law, to God’s apportioning of lots. (54) 
4QLots seems to fit within this scheme: it may preserve, as Francis 
Schmidt suggests, a sectarian interpretation of the divine origins of the 
four lineal classes. (55) I would press the point further: 4QLots empha- 
sizes the predetermined nature of the lineal hierarchy of CD 14. God 
created each 01m by assigning it a na, on the basis of which each on" 
has a divinely fixed rank—its n023 (1. 2). If this reading is correct, 
then we have evidence for an explicit sectarian doctrine requiring the 
inclusion of the Gentile convert in the Covenanters’ sect—or perhaps 
explaining the necessity of laws for their inclusion in D. (56) 


(53) On God’s assignment of na to humans, on the basis of which their pre- 
sent and eschatological status is determined, see, e.g., 1QS 1:10; 2:2-5, 17, 23, and 
throughout the Treatise on the Two Spirits (3:13-4:26). The Hodayot contain numer- 
ous references to the divine establishment of human status by lot: IQH? 11:23, 26-28; 
14:15-17, 37; 19:14-15. See also 4Q181 fr. 1 4-5; 11QMelchizedek 2:8, 12-13. On 
the lots by which the cosmos is structured see 4QDaily Prayers (4Q503): here the days 
of the year are distinguished by their respective lots of light (MX ni, fr. 51-55 14) 
and night (a mom, fr. 1-6 iii 15) or darkness (win nina, fr. 39 2). 

(54) 4Q511 fr. 2 i 7-10. On the role that horoscopic manuals, such as 4Q186, may 
have played in determining portions of light and darkness within individual members see 
M. Popovic, Reading the Human Body. Physiognomics and Astrology in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls and Hellenistic-Early Roman Period Judaism (STDJ 67; Leiden: Brill, 2007); 
also idem, “Reading the Human Body and Writing in Code: Physiognomic Divination 
and Astrology in the Dead Sea Scrolls,” Flores Florentino: Dead Sea Scrolls and Other 
Early Jewish Studies in Honour of Florentino Garcia Martinez, ed. A. Hilhorst, É. Puech 
and E. Tigchelaar (SJSJ 122; Leiden: Brill, 2007) 271-84. P. Alexander’s earlier analysis 
remains valuable: “Physiognomy, Initiation, and Rank in the Qumran Community,” 
Geschichte-Tradition-Reflexion: Festschrift fiir Martin Hengel zum 70. Geburtstag. Vol. 
1, Judentum, ed. H. Cancik, H. Lichtenberger and P. Schafer (Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
1996) 385-394, but see the critique by Popovic, Reading, 187-99. 

(55) F. Schmidt, “Göral Versus Payis: Casting Lots at Qumran and in the Rab- 
binic Tradition,” in Defining Identities: We, You, and the Other in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls: Proceedings of the Fifth Meeting of the IOQS in Groningen, ed. F. Garcia 
Martinez and M. Popovié (STDJ 70; Leiden: Brill, 2007) 175-85, esp. pp. 179-80; 
idem, “Essai d’interprétation de 4QTirage au sort (4Q279)” in For Uriel: Studies in 
the History of Israel in Antiquity Presented to Professor Uriel Rappaport, ed. M. Mor 
et al. (Jerusalem: Zalman Shazaar, 2005) 189-204. 

(56) While Berthelot does not discuss 4QLots, she identifies the principle of 
election by which it justifies inclusion of the 73 (“Notion de 93”, 193). 
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Alexander and Vermes speculate that 4QLots originally belonged 
to a “messianic rule” on eschatological reward and punishment; they 
register some surprise at “the mention of a reward for proselytes in 
the messianic age.” (57) I find this interpretation unlikely: the refer- 
ence to lots fits within other sectarian descriptions of contemporary 
and cosmic order. But classifying 4QLots with sectarian Rules 
intended for use before the End of Days makes good sense. Fragment 
2 refers to a vDwn (l. 2), which suggests that we are dealing with a 
legal document. Fragment 3 refers to a yai (1. 1), which offers a clue 
about what its laws treated: the singular noun suggests that some 
defiling disease is meant, as in CD 13:4-7. (58) Fragment 3 1. 2 also 
refers to an “Jin w[x] (59) who seems to have done something 
55[...]. (60) Given that the text seems to have included a’v»wn on Y3, 
some sort of defilement (??n) may be in view; or we may be dealing 
with a case of blasphemy Yp), as Alexander and Vermes suggest. (61) 
Whatever the reconstruction, it seems that the text dealt with issues 
relevant to the present, not a future time. 


4QpNahum 


Among the evil deeds that the Nahum pesher accuses the sect’s 
enemies of committing is teaching deception. The most relevant pas- 
sage for this study comes in fr. 3-4 ii 7-10a. It opens with a quotation 
of Nah 3:4: 


Because of the abundance of fornications of the whore, gracefully allu- 
ring, the mistress of sorceries who sells nations (a714) through fornica- 
tion, and clans (nt) through her [sorcer]ies... (ii 7) 


The pesher equates the whore with the “deceivers of Ephraim” 
who lead astray many, “kings, princes, priests, and people, joined 
together with the 73” (ii 8-9a). In the last phrase, 7191 72 oy au, the 


(57) See Alexander and Vermes, DJD 26, 218, 223; similarly D. Hamidovié, 
“4Q279, 4QFour Lots, une interprétation du Psaume 135 appartenant à 4Q421, 
4QWays of Righteousness,” DSD 9 (2002) 166-86, esp. pp. 176-77. 

(58) The plural form of vx is typically used for eschatological judgment, as 
Alexander and Vermes acknowledge (DJD 26, 220). 

(59) The phrase is typical of S and usually refers to the “men of the Yahad.” 
See 1QS 5:15; 7:24; 8:16 and parallels in the 4QS mss. 1QS 8:23 refers to an 
wipn WINN WN. 4Q284a, a halakic text on harvesting, also seems to refer to an 
[mn wilsa] WN (fr. 2 4). 

(60) Some possibilities are praising (97), defiling or profaning (>n), cursing 
or blaspheming (Yp), praying (955), or plundering (Yw). 

(61) Alexander and Vermes, DJD 26, 220. 
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participle 711 modifies ay, not 73. (62) Read thus, the phrase intensi- 
fies the sense that a majority of Judea’s inhabitants have together been 
led astray. Verbal and thematic correspondences between the quoted 
text and its interpretation are noteworthy: the 21% of fornications 
deceives 0°29; the ninDwn seem to be native Israelites—the kings, 
princes, priests and people—while ona in Nah 3:4 is taken as a refer- 
ence to ov, in Israel. 

Whether 73 here designates a Gentile proselyte or resident alien, 
the term is neutral. (63) The "à is not virtuous, let alone a sectarian, 
but rather a victim of liars. Together with the people of Israel, the 
7ı—a proselyte of deception!—will be destroyed by divine wrath 
(ll. 9b-10a). The passage is not about the moral state of the 73, nor, in 
contrast to 4QLots, about whether the 73 is a divinely established 
status. Instead, it is about the horribly effective wickedness of the 
sect’s enemies: they deceive everyone, from the classes named in 
CD 14 to kings and princes besides. 

Does the pesher hold out hope for the 73? The text is ambigu- 
ous. (64) Column 3 predicts that ypr n’Ansa, many (0°25) will reject 
the teachings of the deceivers, and others will leave their assembly to 
join Israel (Oxnw[> ] Sy nr) (fr. 3-4 iii 5). It is possible that the same 
people who constitute the deceived 2°2 in ii 8-9a are included in the 
repentant m35 in iii 5, including the 53. But whether the 53 will be 
included among Israel at the End of Days is not the point of the text: 
its purpose is to call attention to the present situation—evil men of 
Judea have succeeded in leading almost everyone astray, and have 
wrought destruction upon all. Including the 12 among the deceived 
and destroyed rhetorically heightens the deceivers’ wickedness, as 
well as the Covenanters’ righteousness. The sectarians portray their 
treatment of the 53 as a component of their overall fidelity to God: 
they recognize the status and presence of the 53 as divinely ordained 
(4QLots) and compose laws for their inclusion and care in a strictly 
Torah-observant community (CD 14, 6-7). Outsiders do the opposite: 


(62) Pace J. Baumgarten, “Exclusion,” 75, who reads 7191 93 as “the proselyte 
who joins.” The absence of a definite article with the participle weakens Baumgarten’s 
reading; cp. the similar phrase in 4QpNah fr. 3-4 iv 1, 95 ohin 35p n°2 [...]vwn 
mwin; also Isa 56:3, 7: man 7927 72; Din 2171 2. My reading follows that of 
M. Horgan, “Nahum Pesher (4Q269 = 4QpNah)” in Pesharim, Other Commentaries, 
and Related Documents, vol. 6b in The Dead Sea Scrolls: Hebrew, Aramaic, and 
Greek Texts with English Translations, ed. J. Charlesworth et al. (PTSDSS; Tübingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 2002) 144-55. So also S. Berrin, The Pesher Nahum Scroll from Qum- 
ran: An Exegetical Study of 40269 (STDJ; Leiden: Brill, 2004) 193-94. 

(63) Or even negative: as Berthelot puts it, “ces gerim sont associés à l’Israël 
péchir qui court à sa perte et non à la communauté des élus” (“Notion de 74,” 213-14). 

(64) So also Berthelot, “Notion de 213-14,” 73. 
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instead of teaching a3 to observe Torah, they teach transgression; 
instead of providing for their welfare, they guarantee their destruction. 


IV. The % in Scripture and Rabbinic Literature 


Precedents, Not Patterns, in Scripture 


The usage of the term 53 in D conforms to general scriptural pat- 
terns, but also shows development. A brief survey shows the Cove- 
nanters’ appropriation of scriptural motifs regarding the 73, and sup- 
ports the common view that they refined its usage to mean “Gentile 
proselyte,” not simply “resident alien.” 

Consistencies between Scripture and D: (65) Throughout Scrip- 
ture, the term 73 designates Gentiles who permanently dwell in Israel. 
Precedent for the observant 73 of D appears throughout the Torah in 
texts that stress that there is but one law for all inhabitants of Israel, 
maw and 73 alike. (66) Similarly, Ezek 14:6-7 threatens judgment 
equally against both Israelites and a3 who transgress, but the prophet 
also legislates that 23 will have permanent, heritable property in the 
tribal territories of restored Israel Y89wW° 222 MND (47:21-23). Their 
inheritance is clearly predicated upon their piety. One could argue that 
D agrees with Ezekiel on ņa having a right to own land: if non- 
observant Gentiles hold well defined nn within Judea (CD 11:14b- 
15a), it would be odd if observant n°3 did not do the same. Numerous 
scriptural texts provide for the charitable care of the poor 73, as in CD 
6-7. (67) We have seen that CD 14 makes the 93 a participant in jurid- 
ical and cultic activity. Several laws in the Torah also provide for their 
access to the same juridical system as native-born Israelites, (68) and 
agree that the Israelite cult is effective for the 53. (69) Indeed, many 


(65) On consistencies between the usage of 73 in Scripture and the DSS see 
Berthelot, “Notion de 4,” 173-86. 

(66) See esp. Exod 12:49; Lev 18:26; 24:22; Num 15:14-16, 29-30. Also Exod 
12:19, 20:10; 23:12; Lev 16:29; 17:8-15; 20:2; 22:18-19; 24:16; Num 9:14; 
19:10; 23:15; Deut 1:16; 5:14; 16:11, 14; 31:12. 

(67) On tithes, gleanings, and other charitable practices for the 73 and other poor 
see Lev 23:22; Deut 14:28-29; 24:19-21; 26:12-13; cp. 10:17-19; Ps 146:9. 

(68) Num 35:15 provides cities of refuge for accidental homicide both for Isra- 
elites and resident aliens; cp. Josh 20:9. Deut 1:16; 24:17; 27:19 provide a single 
juridical system for Israelites and resident aliens, and warn against unjustly favoring 
Israelites over resident aliens in court cases. Several texts warn native Israelites against 
oppressing the 3, along with other vulnerable classes. See Exod 22:21; 23:9; Deut 
24:14, 17; Jer 7:6; 22:3; Zech 7:10; Mal 3:5; Ps 94:6; cp. Ezek 22:7, 29. 

(69) E.g., according to Num 15:22-26, if the people of Israel as a whole unin- 
tentionally sin, the priest’s sacrifice of atonement cleanses both Israelite and resident 
alien of guilt. 
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laws guarantee that 03A can participate fully in the cult, bringing sac- 
rifices and celebrating festivals alongside native-born Israelites. (70) 
This is only possible, as in D, if they have undergone “initiation” 
rites—circumcision in particular. (71) Like the 53 in D, the default 
status of the 73 in Scripture is pure; like native-born Israelites, they can 
contract impurities in various ways and must cleanse themselves 
accordingly. (72) As in CD 14, oa attend plenary rites alongside all 
other Israelites (Deut 29:9-11; 31:12; Josh 8:33-35; 2 Chr 30:25). 
The relatively low status of the 73 in D repeats the position of the 73 
in scriptural descriptions of the assemblies, where they consistently 
appear last among those listed in attendance. (73) 

Inconsistencies between Scripture and D: Scriptural laws on 
fully “converted” o2—those who fully join themselves to the Isra- 
elite covenant through circumcision and participation in the cult— 
suggest a precedent for D’s proselyte. At the same time, these laws 
show an important difference in the usage of 72 in D and scriptural 
texts. D appears to reserve the term for the fully initiated, fully obser- 
vant Gentile. Throughout Scripture the term more broadly designates 
all resident aliens, fully observant or not. (74) This is to say, in the 
Torah a 53 remains a 73 regardless of piety—the status is defined 


(70) Like those of native-born Israelites, the sacrifical animals of a 73 must be 
unblemished (Num 15:14-16; Lev 22:18-25; cp. 17:8-9). 

(71) Exod 12:48 stipulates that a 51 who wishes to observe Passover must be 
circumcised, along with all male members of his household (cp. Num 9:14). 

(72) While very few texts explicitly discuss the requirement of the 53 to perform 
ritual cleansing (e.g., Lev 17:15; Num 19:10b-13), the application of all statutes of 
Torah to all residents of Israel may imply that any statute on ritual cleansing applies 
to resident aliens. Hayes explains the absence of requirements for ritual purification 
of the 3 and other Gentiles by proposing that they were not subject to the same ritual 
laws as Israelites, because, according to the priestly system of purity and holiness, they 
did not contract ritual impurities in the same way (Gentile Impurities, 20-22). This 
may apply to Gentiles who did not participate in the Israelite cult, but it seems correct 
to assume that those who did participate became subject to the same ritual require- 
ments as native Israelites, e.g., to be in a pure state when offering sacrifice (Lev 22:3). 
Cf. the explicit requirement that the offering of the 73 be as perfect as those of Israel- 
ites (Num 15:14-16; Lev 22:18-25; cp. 17:8-9). 

(73) See Deut 29:10-11, heads of tribes, elders, officials, Israelite men, infants, 
wives, 033; 31:12, men, women, children, a3; Josh 8:33, rulers, leaders, judges 
stand before the priests bearing the ark, with n°3 and native Israelites in attendance. 
Interestingly the alien comes before the Israelite in this verse, but so also are the lay 
leaders mentioned before the priests. In Josh 8:35 the description of the assembly 
resumes conventional order: all Israel, including women, children, and m33. 

(74) Pace Berthelot, “Notion de 73,” who minimizes differences between Scrip- 
tural and sectarian usage, except in the case of 4QFlorilegium and possibly 4QpNahum 
(pp. 193-216). Her survey of scriptural usage neglects inconsistencies between biblical 
texts. 
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simply by Gentile ethnicity and permanent residence. In fact, numer- 
ous laws in the Torah suggest that resident aliens are not expected to 
observe the Torah as scrupulously as native Israelites—nor, in some 
interesting cases, are they required to do so. Thus Deut 14:21 forbids 
Israelites to eat the meat of an animal found dead, but an Israelite 
may give such an animal to a 13, or sell it "1219. One might suspect 
that the law reflects a distinction between an observant, assimilated 
Gentile to whom no food may be sold for profit, like the native-born 
Israelite in Lev 25:37, and a non-assimilated Gentile to whom food 
may be sold for profit. (75) But if such distinction is there, it is barely 
implied; more importantly, even if the n°31 who receive charity are 
more observant, they are both expected and allowed to break ritual 
laws that Israelites must keep. (76) Leviticus similarly relegates the 
53 to a lower status than the native Israelite. While its laws require 
their observance of cultic statutes, and 19:34 insists that Israelites 
love the 73 183, (77) statutes in Lev 25:35-46 radically distinguish 
between Israelites and D94: Israelites may enslave the 73 perpetually, 
as they would other Gentiles, but may not enslave each other, lend 
each other money at interest, or sell each other food for profit. If 
Israelites may permanently enslave 0°%4, then we may assume that 
they can also charge interest on loans to them (cp. Deut 23:20-21) 
and sell them food for profit (cp. Deut 14:21). (78) Even if law- 
observant, loved, and punished for transgressions MIND, on the 
whole Leviticus is quite clear that the 53 permanently retains the 
status of a Gentile, without access to all the rights and protections of 
native Israelites. 

Another difference between D and several scriptural texts per- 
tains to the extent to which specific n°3 integrate into cultic life. 
While Deuteronomy, like D, provides for extensive participation of 


(75) Talmudic discussion shows that some rabbis understood the law in this 
way: see b. ‘Abod. Zar. 64b. Similarly, Deut 23:20-21 allows Israelites to charge 
interest on loans to foreign residents (319) but not to fellow Israelites. The 74 is not 
mentioned; it is hard to know whether to include them among Israelites or foreigners. 
Lev 25:35-46 seems more clear: the "3 is a foreigner in matters of slavery, interest, 
and selling food for profit. 

(76) The fact that consuming the found carcass renders the 74 impure is unprob- 
lematic to the Deuteronomist: in contrast to a similar law in Lev 17:15, no requirement 
for purification appears. Interestingly Lev 17:15 allows both Israelite and resident 
alien to eat found carcasses, but stipulates that they purify themselves of corpse impu- 
rity after doing so. 

(77) E.g., Lev 16:29; 17:8-15; 18:26; 20:2; 22:18-19; 24:16; 24:22. 

(78) Further, against the interests of the 73, if an indebted Israelite becomes 
a slave to a 53, the slave retains the right of redemption and release from slavery to 
the 53 on the jubiliee year (Lev 25:47-54). 
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observant Gentiles in cultic and juridical activity, protects their wel- 
fare with laws on charity, and portrays them standing with all other 
Israelites at plenary assemblies, Deut 23:1-9 singles out four resident 
Gentile peoples as forbidden from entering the “7p of Israel. Two of 
the four—Ammonites and Moabites—are banned forever (vv. 3-6, 
esp. v. 6). (79) The other two named Gentile peoples, Edomites and 
Egyptians, are banned only to the third generation (vv. 8-9). While 
the term 73 is not used for these four peoples, it seems that the 
Edomites and Egyptians acquire 73 status and attendant rights to par- 
ticipation in Israelite institutions after three generations; (80) the sta- 
tus is eternally denied to Ammonites and Moabites. (81) In contrast, 
D only ranks Gentiles on the basis of their observance of Torah, not 
lineage. 

Finally, many scriptural texts describe Gentiles who serve in the 
Israelite cult. Nowhere in D is there a hint of a "3 acting in such capac- 
ity. In contrast, most biblical texts that treat Gentile cultic servants and 
slaves assume that their role is valid. In such texts we encounter 
inconsistent usage of terms. Despite Leviticus’ use of 53 for a class 
of slaves, only one text that discusses cultic servants uses the term: in 
1 Chr 2:22 King David conscripts n°73 to hew stones for the temple. 
In Josh 9:23-27, conquered Gibeonites are assigned to eternal servi- 
tude as O° ax) ayy °20n for the altar and house of Yahweh and 
the congregation of Israel. While these Canaanite slaves may be the 
ao, among the assembly of Israel who chop wood and carry water in 
Deut 29:11, the term "à is not used for cultic servants in Josh 9, nor 
are the ay, called cultic servants in Deut 29. Ezra, famously hostile 
to intermarriage with Gentiles (9:2), depicts descendants of the 
Canaanite servants of Solomon (nn»w "Tay 12) serving alongside 


(79) While the eternal ban of the Ammonite and Moabite is explained as a pun- 
ishment for hostility to Israel (vv. 4-5), the explanation seems to be a later addition. 
The immediately preceding vv. permanently ban Israelites with crushed or cut genitals, 
and mamzerim, i.e., children born of the illicit unions spelled out in Leviticus 18-20 
(Deut 23:2-3), from the bap. These two classes bear irremedial impurity. As descend- 
ants of the incest of Lot and his daughters (Gen 19:30-38), the Ammonites and 
Moabites seem to be classified as mamzer peoples, eternally defiled and defiling. 

(80) The Temple Scroll supports the claim that ancient Jews understood 
Edomites and Egyptians as 213: like Deut 23:8-9, 11QT 40:5-6 bans 2033 from full 
participation for only three generations. Cp. m. Yad. 4:4, which argues that an Ammo- 
nite could become a 3, since their people were so devastated and intermingled with 
others that their lineage effectively no longer existed. Clearly arguments on the status 
of the 72 in early Judaism regularly appealed to the rules in Deut 23:2-9. See Yadin, 
The Temple Scroll (3 vols.; Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 1985) 2.170. 

(81) Cp. Deut 20:10-18, which distinguishes between near Canaanite peoples 
who must be destroyed utterly, and far peoples who may be conquered and assimilated 
as slaves. 
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oni, other Gentile temple servants (Ezra 2:43-58; 7:24). (82) Both 
are full members of the 7p of Israel (2:64-65). (83) 

It seems that the only consistency that these diverse texts share 
with D is hierarchical: Gentiles remain at the bottom of the lineal 
hierarchy. There is no systematic terminology to distinguish the fully 
assimilated, the partially observant, and the polytheistic Gentiles, who 
permanently live in Israel. Even where Gentiles are most fully incor- 
porated into cultic service, as in Ezra, they remain servants of the 
Levites, never leaders. E.g., in Ezra the nini and descendants of 
Solomon’s slaves are named last of the legitimate lineages in Ezra’s 
register of returnees (2:2-58). (84) They live in towns separate from 
Israelites, priests, and Levites (2:70), apparently not intermarrying 
with the higher lineal classes. An apparent exception comes in Isaiah 
56:3-7, which promises not only foreigners (9317 12) but also eunuchs 
who enter the covenant a place to minister (MWY) before Yahweh as 
servants (07299) “in my house and within my walls (nana ’n>32),” 
i.e., in the temple. (85) Such eschatological permissiveness is at odds 
with D’s perspective (not to mention that of Deut 23:2), which 
upholds the exclusion of anyone with a physical deformity from sec- 
tarian meetings, let alone the temple. (86) 


(82) For the Canaanite servants of Solomon see | Kings 9:20-23, where they 
are called n>x»n2 mwyar; they are assigned perpetually tay on». Ezra 8:20 mentions 
two hundred twenty ani who were enrolled among the returnees; he credits King 
David with their original appointment as servants who assist the Levites in temple 
duties. It is likely that Ezra associates these servants with the Canaanite cultic slaves 
of Josh 9:27, and perhaps the Midianites of Num 31:30. This is a consistent rabbinic 
interpretation, and has gained favor among modern scholars. See b. Yebam. 78b-79a; 
y. Qidd. 4.1.65c, and other sources cited in J. Baumgarten, “Exclusion,” 78. 

(83) Indeed, as J. Baumgarten has pointed out, the oni are so thoroughly inte- 
grated into Israel that they are included among those who swear an oath not to marry 
the Gentile peoples of the land in Neh 10:28-30 (“Exclusion,” 78). This is startling, 
in view of the characterization of Gentile seed as profane and defiling to Israelite seed 
in Ezra 9:2, a view that Nehemiah seems to share (Neh 13:1-2, 23-31). 

(84) Admittedly they are last of the cultic personnel: the Israelites are listed first 
(2:2-35), then priests, Levites, ani, descendants of Solomon’s slaves (2:43-58), and, 
finally, those without proof of lineage (2:59-63). The position of the temple servants 
and descendants of Solomon’s slaves just above the mamzer class is telling: only 
mamzerim are lower than the Gentile servants. 

(85) So J. Baumgarten, “Exclusion,” 79: Isa 56:3-7 does not refer to Gentile 
“proselytes” in general, but to Gentile cultic servants in particular. Baumgarten sides 
with other scholars who persuasively identify Isa 56 as a rebuttal to the extremely 
restrictive view expressed in Ezek 44:6-9. For the relationship between Isa 56 and 
Ezek 44 see also Hayes, Gentile Impurities, 34-37. 

(86) See 4QD* fr. 8 i 8. According to 4QMMT B 39-41, one of the transgressions 
of the current Judean leaders is admitting into the temple, and into marriages with 
Israelites, those excluded from the bnp of Israel in Deut 23:2-4: the Ammonite, 
Moabite, mamzer, and one with maimed or deformed genitals. 
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More in keeping with what we might expect from D is a famous 
passage in Ezekiel 44:6-9 that permanently excludes all foreigners 
from serving in the temple. Ezekiel rails against the Israelites’ practice 
of allowing 51 3, “uncircumcised in heart and uncircumcised in 
flesh,” to keep watch over the temple and its sacrifices. Ezekiel’s 
hostility toward Gentile servants is remarkable, given that they must 
have fully assimilated Israelite identity and commitment to the Torah; 
indeed, Ezekiel acknowledges them as 553 "12 who dwell among the 
DW" 12, exactly like the n°53 of ch. 47. Nevertheless he says that 
their presence profaned (Pr) the previous temple; this was partly 
responsible for God’s judgment against Judah. In the restored temple, 
no 553 12 shall enter the sanctuary. (87) As others have noted, Eze- 
kiel’s hostile view toward foreign cultic servants most closely matches 
the Covenanters’ opinion. (88) We will return to this point below. 

In conclusion, Scripture provides ample precedent for the n°73 in 
D: they dwell permanently in Israel, attend plenary assemblies, are 
accountable to the laws of the Torah, have access to the cultic and 
juridical institutions, and, at the same time, remain not quite fully 
Israelite. Even the most fully assimilated Gentiles, the avn: of Ezra, 
live in their own towns, and may be required to marry only partners 
of equivalent status. Possibly laws on the observant 53 in the Torah 
lie behind the terminological distinction between Gentiles in D, i.e., 
the 74 as proselyte and the ary / aa / 7317 22 etc. who dwell inside 
Israel but remain outside the new covenant. 


The "4 in Rabbinic Literature: An Analogous System to D 


The usage of 14 in rabbinic literature as a technical designation 
of a Gentile proselyte is well known and provides good evidence that 
the Covenanters’ usage was consistent with that of other Jews. In the 
Mishnah, Tosefta, and Talmuds, rules and debates about the 4 
abound. (89) While rabbinic debates over methods of N, “conver- 


(87) Trito-Isaiah appears to combat the Ezekelian view with the promise that "12 
721 who join themselves to Yahweh, and even eunuchs, will have a place in the temple 
(Isa 56:3-7). See Baumgarten, “Exclusion,” 79-80; Hayes, Gentile Impurities, 37, for 
discussion. 

(88) E.g., J. Baumgarten, “Exclusion,” 77-78; Hayes, Gentile Impurities, 34-37, 
61-63. 

(89) A brief survey of Mishnaic texts will suffice here: on conversion see Pesah. 
8:8; various laws on their inclusion, observance, and punishment appear, with frequent 
emphasis on the point at which a 73 becomes fully accountable to observe particular. 
See Demai. 6:9; Segal. 1:3, 6; 7:6; Ketub. 1:2, 4; 3:1-2; 4:3; 9:9; cp. Seb. 10:9; 
Hal. 3:6; B. Qam. 4:7; 5:4; 9:11; B. Mesi‘a 4:10; 9:12; B. Bat. 4:9; Mak. 2:3; ‘Ed. 
5:2, 6; Hul. 10:4. Certain differences between the proselyte and native Israelites 
appear, esp. that proselytes do not recite Deut 26:3, “I have come into the land,” when 
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sion,” (90) developed, along with typologies of various ana, it is clear 
that the 73 is a Gentile who abandons idolatry for worship of Israel’s 
God, pledges to observe the laws of Torah, and submits to the rabbinic 
system of discipline for transgression. (91) 

The extent to which the rabbis include the 73 in Israel is nowhere 
more evident than in m. Qidd. 3:12-4:7. The most important text, 4:1, 
lists lineal classes of Israelites that returned from Babylon. It ranks the 
classes hierarchically and defines their relationships in terms of per- 
mitted and restricted marital unions: 


Ten classes of certain genealogy came up from Babylon: priests, Levites, 
Israelites, profaned priests (bn), (92) proselytes (3), freed slaves, 
mamzerim (mn), (93) (Gentile) temple servants ("Yn1), those of 
unknown fatherhood (nt), and foundlings (DIOR). 


presenting offerings: since they are not descendants of Israelites, the verse does not 
apply to them (Ma‘as. Š 5:13-14; Bik. 1:4-5). n°9 are exempt from the laws of skin 
impurity (Neg. 3:1) but susceptible to flux impurity (Zabim 2:1); this distinction 
seems most likely to apply only to the awın 73, not the P78 73, on whom see n.65 
below. Nid. 7:3 points to the common problem of the proselyte who does not fully 
understand the laws—and understandably so: they can become complex, e.g., m. 
Yebam. 11:2 stipulates that brothers born to a proselyte are not bound by levirate law 
if one was conceived before his mother’s conversion, and the other after. 

(90) The technical usage of 74 as “proselyte” was so well established that it gave 
rise to the verb “anı, which appears throughout the Mishnah (m. Pe‘ah 4:6; Seb. 
10:9; Hal. 3:6; Pesah. 8:8; Yebam. 2:8; 11:2; Ketub. 1:2, 4; 3:1, 2; 4:3; 9:9; Git. 
2:6; Qidd. 3:5; Hul. 10:4; Bekh. 8:1; Neg. 7:1; Zabim 2:3). In the Talmud the nouns 
na and à designate the process of Gentile conversion to Judaism (b. Git. 85a; b. 
Ker. 8b). The Aramaic form NMA passed into Greek at an early point; thus we find 
yel@pac in LXX Exod 12:19; Isa 14:1; Philo, Ling. 82; Josephus, BJ 2.521, 652; 
4.503; 5.11; 7.154; also Julius Africanus ap. Euseb., HE 1.7.13. For discussion and 
sources see E. Schiirer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ, 
3 vols., ed. G. Vermes et al. (rev. ed.; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1973-1985) 3.159-76. 

(91) Proselytes are discussed frequently in rabbinic literature, which divides 
them into two groups. The Mishnah and Talmud distinguish the full convert (P78 73 
or simply 73) from the awın 73, who, at minimum, follows the Noahide command- 
ments and renounces idolatry (m. B. Mesi‘a. 5:6; 9:12; Mak. 2:3; Neg. 3:1; b. Git. 
57b and Sanh. 96b; B. Qam. 38b; Yebam. 48b; Hul. 3b). For debate on the obligations 
of a proselyte see, e.g., b. ‘Abod. Zar. 64b-65a. Some texts spell out detailed processes 
for conversion, e.g., Yeb. 45a-48b; cp. Ber. 47b; Qidd. 62b. A frequent topic is the 
problem of proselytes who convert insincerely or who return to idolatry. See esp. b. 
‘Abod. Zar. 65a; cp. 3b; 24a; also Yebam. 48a; Nid. 13b. 

(92) This probably refers to the priests of uncertain lineage named in Ezra 2:61- 
63. 

(93) The rabbis define the mamzer as offspring of a sexual union prohibited by 
Torah, esp. Lev 18, 20 (m. Qidd. 3:12). While the mamzer permanently bears the 
impurity of the parents’ sexual transgression, mamzerim are considered to be native 
Israelites. As such, some rabbis put their status ahead of the 54, e.g., m. Hor. 3:8: 
priests, Levites, Israelites, mamzerim, DYNI, 04, freed slaves. The same mishnah 
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These classes are permitted to intermarry: priests, Levites, and 
Israelites. 

These classes are permitted to intermarry: Levites, Israelites, profaned 
priests, proselytes, and freed slaves. 

These classes are permitted to intermarry: proselytes, freed slaves, 
mamzerim, Gentile temple servants, those of unknown fatherhood, and 
foundlings. (94) 


Concern for the purity of the holy priestly lineage lies behind the 
ranking of classes and defining permitted and restricted marriages: the 
priestly line must not be profaned through intermarriage with a partner 
of non-holy, i.e., non-native-Israelite stock. (95) A legal principle in 
an immediately preceding mishnah defines how lineage is transmitted 
from one generation to another, and thus provides guidance on how 
to avoid profaning the priestly line: children of permitted marriages 
between unequal statuses have the status of the father; children of 
restricted marriages have the status of the lower parent (3:12). (96) 
This principle ensures that priests will avoid marriages that degrade 
their lineage: in order for the offspring to be priestly, priests will only 
marry the eligible classes—Israelite, Levite, priestly. But, as the rab- 
bis recognized, the principle also facilitates improvement of the lower 
lineal statuses. A mamzer line may be purified (970° 3:13), and Gen- 
tile lines may become “naturalized” and eligible (mw) for marriage 
to a priest, and even for priestly service. This scenario is spelled out 
explicitly for a 53 line in 4:6-7. (97) 

In short, D’s distinctive usage of the term 73, when compared 
with other terms for Gentiles in D, seems much closer to the usage of 
the term in rabbinic texts than in Scripture. Even without rabbinic 
literature to suggest “proselyte” as the category that the term desig- 


states that the learned mamzer ranks above an ignorant high priest, but the same is not 
said of the classes below the mamzer. 

(94) While not stated in the mishnah, it is clear that the starting point of this list 
is Ezra; this is, indeed, what later rabbis inferred (b. Qidd. 69b). To the classes found 
in Ezra—priests, Levites, Israelites, priests of uncertain lineage (2:61-63), Israelites of 
uncertain lineage (2:59-60), and Gentile temple servants (a°1"n1)—were added prose- 
lytes, freed slaves, mamzerim, and foundlings. 

(95) The law on eligible wives for a high priest (Lev 21:13-15) were extended 
to priests in general: he may only marry a virgin from among native Israelites. Forbid- 
den women include widows, divorcees, prostitutes, and any non-virgin. 

(96) Thus the unions treated here are all technically licit: none constitute zenuth, 
nor are punishable as such. The only negative consequence that the rabbis anticipate 
is degradation of a line. The exception is transgression of the prohibited sexual unions 
in Lev 18-20: offspring of such zenuth are mamzerim (m. Qidd. 3:12). 

(97) See, e.g., m. Hor. 1:4; 3:8; Mak. 2:3. For earlier positive statements on 
Gentile proselytes see Philo, Leg. 1.51; Josephus, Ap. 2.209-10. 
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nates, the difference in usage of 1 between D and Scripture suggests 
that the term has been refined to designate only observant converts, 
not merely Gentiles who reside permanently in Israel. The opinion 
that the sect admitted Gentile converts appears to be sensible indeed. 
But it is also extraordinarily problematic. 


V. Problematic Proselytes in Sectarian Texts: 4QMMT, 4QFlori- 
legium, SE 


The 71 Who Can't Be There: 4QMMT 


MMT, (98) like D, 4QLots, and 4QpNahum, treats Gentiles in the 
present. (99) The most important laws for this study regard marriage 
(B 39-49, 75-82) and offerings at the temple (B 8-9). I analyze those 
on marriage first, since they help to clarify the rules on offerings. 

Any Gentiles who wished to join the sect would face two major 
limits to their inclusion. The first is that they would not have been 
permitted to marry Jewish sectarians. Two laws in MMT are relevant. 
The best preserved passage, B 75-82, opens with the principle for 
barring Gentile-Israelite intermarriage: the people of Israel are “chil- 
dren of holy [seed]” (Wap [y71 2]2, 75-76); the seed of the priests is 
“most holy” (79). The passage is followed by examples of prohibited 
intermixing: animals of two kinds may not be interbred; clothes may 
not be woven of two materials; land may not be planted with two 
crops (76-78). (100) Likewise, Israel’s holy seed and priests’ most 
holy seed must not be mixed with unlike kinds. (101) Yet, the passage 
protests, “some of the priests and the [people are intermingling, and 
they] dwell together and are defilin[g] the [hol]y see[d and also] their 
[seed] with whores” (79-82). (102) In the strictest interpretation pro- 


(98) Here I depend on the composite text of E. Qimron and J. Strugnell, eds., 
Qumran Cave 4.V: Migsat Ma‘ase ha-Torah (DJD 10; Oxford: Clarendon, 1994), and 
engage Qimron’s commentary on the halakah, ibid., 123-77. 

(99) While the text concludes with some eschatological elements (C 12-32), 
their function is to motivate observance of the halakah for the present, from the cal- 
endar in section A to the laws in section B. 

(100) The examples come from Lev 19:19 and Deut 22:11 

(101) The principle of holy seed comes from Ezra 9:2, where it is applies to 
intermarriage between male Israelites and priests with Gentile women. MMT goes 
beyond Ezra: Ezra seems to have invented the principle of holy seed in order to justify 
prohibition of intermarriage with Gentiles who were only partially observant. As Ezra 
9:1 laments, intermarriage with Gentiles forms alliances with peoples who practice 
defiling abominations; cp. Neh 13:23-28, where the complaint is that Israelite children 
of foreign women cannot speak the language of Judah, only their mother’s native 
tongues. 

(102) J99 nx[ apxava mnn [am] 81 [mnsan ay]m oinsn nspa 80 
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posed by Qimron, the passage forbids Israelites from marrying priests. 
(103) This seems persuasive to me, but it is not the only implication 
of the passage. (104) As Christine Hayes has shown in detail, the 
principle that the intrinsic holiness of Israelite seed imposes strictures 
on marriage With unlike seed implies that Gentile seed is intrinsically 
profane. (105) She points out that, while some Jewish writers polem- 
icized against Jewish-Gentile intermarriage, it was not common in 
Judea in the late second temple period. (106) Thus, she argues, MMT 
is not aimed at Jewish-Gentile marriages in general, but Jewish mar- 
riage to converted Gentiles, i.e., even the P78 93 of rabbinic law. (107) 
In the Covenanters’ view, any mixture of Israelite and Gentile seed is 
a species of NT, moral transgression whose impurity defiles the peo- 
ple and sanctuary (cp. CD 4:17-5:11, esp. 5:6-8). 

Hayes accepts that the Covenanters’ laws allow Gentile conver- 
sion. (108) But her argument requires the conclusion that within the 
sect a 53 lineage can never improve and will always have profane 
status. This has implications for the proselyte’s participation in the 
cult. Another set of marriage laws in B 39-49 emphasizes this point. 
The author accuses Israelites of intermarrying with the forbidden sta- 
tuses of Deut 23:2-4—the Ammonite, Moabite, mamzer, and those 
with mutilated genitals. These permanently defiled spouses enter the 
sanctuary bearing their defiling impurities (40-42). Thus, out of rever- 


man oy a[yoi] nx 82 [AN NA; the translation is from Qimron and Strugnell, DJD 
10, with modifications. The hithpolel participle of Jin in 1. 81, 0235n», also appears 
in B 47, part of the marriage laws of B 39-49. It is difficult to render concisely into 
English; the sense is clearly “dwell together.” 

(103) Qimron, DJD 10, 171-75. 

(104) The principle of intermixing unlike things would seem to apply to the 
unlike seeds identified in the passage: holy seed is unlike most holy seed. There are 
also other traditions that oppose priestly-Israelite intermarriage, and that promote in 
general marriage within tribes and clans but these are rare. Qimron cites y. Ketub. 1:5 
and Qidd. 4:4, “The rabbis have punished them so that everyone should marry within 
his own tribe and kinship,” DJD 10, 174. For other evidence see ibid., 174-75. 

(105) Hayes, Gentile Impurities, 82-91. Hayes’ argument that MMT’s principle 
does not extend to priestly-Israelite intermarriage is problematic. She writes that “the 
mixture of holy seed and most holy seed ... would in no way impair the status of the 
holy seed (the Israelite, though it may reduce the status of the most holy seed, i.e., the 
priests)” (p. 83). Against this view stands the label of zenuth for priestly-lay intermar- 
riage: the category of transgression is moral; it generates polluting defilement, not 
merely profanation of the holy. 

(106) Hayes, Gentile Impurities, 68-81. Absolute prohibition of Gentile-Israelite 
intermarriage, especially for priests, also appears in T. Levi 9:9-10; 34:14-21. Non- 
priestly Israelites are forbidden to marry Gentiles throughout Jubilees, e.g., 16:17-18; 
20: 1-11; 22:16-20; 30:7-15; cf. Philo, Spec. Leg. 3.29; Josephus, Antiq. 8.191-93. 

(107) Hayes, Gentile Impurities, 82-83. 

(108) Hayes, Gentile Impurities, 62. 
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ence for the sanactuary, Israelites must not marry any of these statuses 
or enter any forbidden union (723[7] nanyn >, 48) (42-49). (109) 
Surely marriages that involve the nt of 75-82, i.e., with Gentiles in 
general, are also in view. 

Is there room for the righteous 73 in the laws of MMT? Could a 
Gentile join the sect, remain unmarried or wed to another convert, and 
participate in the temple cult? A law on sacrifice in B 8-9 suggest not: 
it appears to equate Dan nat with whoredom. (110) If Hayes’ argu- 
ment that MMT is concerned with the integration of converted Gen- 
tiles, then it appears that their worship in the temple is forbidden. (111) 
Numerous non-sectarian texts, as well as the two extant inscriptions 
from the outside walls of the Herodian temple grounds that bar the 
GAXoyevns from entry under penalty of death, show that while the 
sect’s ban of Gentiles from the temple cult is radical, it is not discon- 
tinuous with widely held ideals among contemporary Jews. (112) 

Finally, MMT’s stance on the holiness of Jerusalem may help 
explain the ban on Gentile participation in the cult. B 58-62 calls 
Jerusalem w7pn minn and Seow... Pan 13 Inaw DA; similarly B 
29-33. (113) D similarly intensifies the holiness of the city: sexual 


(109) Contrast, again, m. Yad. 4:4, which allows the Ammonite to convert, and 
m. Qidd. 4:1, which allows the mamzer to marry above his or her status, thus improve 
the lineage over generations. 

(110) rox niw [5 ]x’n, B 9. See Qimron, DJD 10, 149-50 for brief analysis. 
Cp. B 3-5, which seems to forbid Israelites to use grain grown by Gentiles for heave 
offerings (ja[7 nan J). 

(111) This inverts the regular pattern in Scripture: Israelites who worship other 
nations’ gods commit whoredom; in MMT, it is an act of whoredom for Gentiles to 
worship YHWH. This is not because Gentiles should worship their own gods, but 
because Gentiles cannot worship YHWH: he is Israel’s God alone. 

(112) For the text of the temple inscriptions see CIJ 2.1400; for brief discussion 
and scholarship see the revised Schiirer, 2.285 n.57; for comparison with similar 
inscriptions on non-Jewish temples see E. Bickerman, “The Warning Inscriptions of 
Herod’s Temple,” JOR 37 (1946-1947) 387-45. Josephus describes such warnings 
posted in Greek and Latin at regular intervals around the temple grounds (BJ 4.194); 
cp. his description of the grades of holiness and restricted access, Ap. 2.103; Ant. 
8.116-17; BJ 5.227-32. (Contra Hayes, Gentile Impurities, 59, the wall described in 1 
Macc 9:54 is not that which separated Gentile from Israelite courts: TO teiyog THs 
adiis TOV Gyiwv Tis Eowt£pag separates the “inner court of holy things,” i.e., the 
domain of the priests, from the outer courts of non-priestly Israelites.) As J. Baumgar- 
ten points out, some Jews objected to the descendants of proselytes serving in the 
temple, even if one of their parents was a native Israelite: “Exclusions from the Tem- 
ple: Proselytes and Agrippa I,” JJS 33 (1982) 215-25. D. Schwartz, goes further, 
arguing that the principle that proselytes should be excluded from the temple was 
commonly accepted in the late Second Temple period, even if it was hard to enforce: 
“A Priestly View of Descent,” 165-66, 175 n.43, 176-77 n.47, 178-79 n.55 

(113) On the expansion of temple purity laws of the temple to Jerusalem see 
Qimron, DJD 10, 142-47; more recently Schiffman, “Jerusalem in the Dead Sea 
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intercourse in Jerusalem is forbidden (CD 12:1-2). Many contempo- 
rary Jewish texts show similar concepts, from Jubilees and the Temple 
Scroll to the Maccabean literature, Philo, Josephus, and the Tosefta. (114) 
Some rabbis denied that mamzerim could enter the city (ARN 12, 27a; 
t. Neg. 6:2); as we have seen in m. Qidd. 4:1, the 13 ranks just above 
the mamzer in some rabbinic thought; in other texts the 3 is two 
ranks below the mamzer (m. Hor. 3:8). If it was common even among 
Jews without sectarian inclinations to think of Jerusalem as specially 
holy and in need of protection from Gentile presence, including that 
of the 73, then we should not be surprised to find the Covenanters 
imposing restrictions that exceeded those of other groups. 

In sum, the laws of MMT provide no validation of Gentile con- 
version, and much to deter curious Gentiles. When we turn to escha- 
tological texts, we find more explicit exclusions that seem to confirm 
anticipation of the banishment of Gentiles from restored Israel. 


The 74 Who Won’t Be There: 4QFlorilegium 


The possibility that MMT excludes the 53 from the temple in 
MMT is supported by 4QFlorilegium, a midrashic interpretation of 
Nathan’s oracle in 2 Sam 7:5-16 that focuses on YHWH’s promise to 
establish an everlasting n°3 for David. (115) The text states that 


Scrolls” in idem, Qumran and Jerusalem: Studies in the Dead Sea Scrolls and the 
History of Judaism (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2010) 303-18, esp. 307-13. 

(114) On the Temple Scroll see J. Milgrom, “The Laws of Purity of the Temple 
Scroll,” in Archaeology and History in the Dead Sea Scrolls: The New York University 
Conference in Memorial of Yigael Yadin, ed. L. Schiffman (Sheffield: Sheffield Uni- 
verisity Press, 1990) 88-92; Schiffman, “Exclusion from the Sanctuary and the City 
of the Sanctuary in the Temple Scroll,” HAR 9 (1985) 301-20; G. Bildstein, “4Q 
Florilegium and Rabbinic Sources on Bastard and Proselyte,” RevQ 8 (1974) 431-35. 
The relevant texts occur in 11QT 40:6; 46:16-18; cp. 1 Macc 14:36-37. According 
to t. Qidd. 5:4 and b. Qidd. 72b, some rabbis permanently excluded mamzerim from 
Jerusalem. Jubliees 16:25 indicates that Abraham celebrated all of the festivals apart 
from the presence of any foreigner or uncircumcised (alienus... et omnis [qui non] 
circumcisus); this is in keeping with Gentile exclusion—probably including the obser- 
vant 73—from Jerusalem, if not from Israel entirely (see Baumgarten, “Exclusion,” 
85). Cf. Josephus, Ap. 2.259, which compares Jewish separation from Gentiles to 
Plato’s ideal state in the Laws. The Psalms of Solomon 17:28 predicts that Gentiles 
will no longer dwell in Israel at all, but they will not be entirely eradicated: nations 
that fear God will be ruled by Israel’s Messiah (17:34), while other rulers will be 
conquered (v. 36). For general discussion see Hayes, Gentile Impurities, 45-67. 

(115) A. Steudel has very plausibly argued that 4Q174 and 4Q177 contain dif- 
ferent mss. of a single work, an “eschatological midrash” that took up over twelve 
columns; 4Q174 preserves portions of the first six, esp. from the end of col. 2 to the 
beginning of col. 4. See eadem, Der Midrasch zur Eschatologie aus der Qumrange- 
meinde (4QMidrEschat*”): Materielle Rekonstruktion, Textbestand, Gattung und tra- 
ditionsgeschichtliche Einordnung des durch 40174 (“Florilegium” ) und 40177 
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man n°9nn2 God will rebuild the fallen Davidic n°3 (1:2; cp. 1:10- 
13). (116) Most importantly, outsiders—the Ammonite, Moabite, 
mamzer, 923 ja, and N—are eternally excluded from the n°3 (1:4). 
While the term n°3 clearly refers to more than one thing in the Flori- 
legium, we may be certain that it includes the temple: (117) the term 
wpn appears three times in 1:3-6 with reference to the temple and 
cultic activity. (118) 

There can be no question that the 73 is excluded from the temple 
in the Florilegium, but is that all? Does the Florilegium concur with 
MMT’s prohibition of intermarriage between proselytes and Jews? 
While some commentators, such as Karl Kuhn and Hartmut Stege- 
mann, have argued that the Florilegium predicts the exclusion of all 
Gentiles from the people of restored Israel, most scholars argue that 
the exclusion is only cultic. (119) The Florilegium’s exclusion of the 
53 is harmonized with D’s inclusion via a law in the Temple Scroll: 


(“Catena A”) repräsentierten Werkes aus den Qumranfunden (STDJ 13; Leiden: 
Brill, 1994). While Steudel’s study is invaluable for answering text-critical questions, 
it is less important for the present article than Brooke’s Exegesis at Qumran, which 
will be my primary point of reference. 

(116) The first part of the Florilegium describes Israel’s restoration (1: 1-13); the 
second part (1:14-end) seems to describe what the sect must endure in the time prior 
to restoration. Three components mark restoration: Belial and his minions will be 
defeated, the sectarians will be vindicated (1:7b-9, 14-19; perhaps fr. 4); and what 
had been debased in Israel will be restored—the Davidic kingship, the cult, and proper 
understanding of the Torah (1:1-3a, 5-6a, 9-13). Possibly the nnna wat who stands 
with the ™7 28 (1:11) is a high priest, as D. Dimant and other speculate: see eadem, 
“4QFlorilegium and the Idea of the Community as Temple,” in Hellenica et Judaica: 
hommage à Valentin Nikiprowetzky r‘?, ed. A. Caquot et al. (Leuven: Editions Peeters, 
1986) 47; similarly Brooke, Exegesis at Qumran, 204; see also J. Collins, The Scepter 
and the Star: The Messiahs of the Dead Sea Scrolls and Other Ancient Literature 
(ABRL; New York: Doubleday, 1995) 114-15, and the literature cited there. 

(117) Difficulty in the exegesis of the Florilegium is not surprising, given that 
the oracle of 2 Sam 7:5-16 already contains a number of wordplays that make the term 
ma refer to the temple (vv. 5-7, 13) and to the royal Davidic lineage (vv. 11, 16). As 
Brooke shows persuasively, the Florilegium gives Nathan’s oracle additional meaning 
through midrash, so that by the end of 4QFlor 1:1-13 the n°2 designates not only the 
wp and royal line, but also the In? of Israel. See idem, Exegesis at Qumran, 129-39, 
166-67, 178-79, and my discussion below. 

(118) 4QFlor 1:5-6 refers to a wtp that foreigners had desolated (probably 
Solomon’s temple), and 1:6b-7a describes a O78 wpn in which nmn wyn will be 
offered up to God as sacrifices. While the Florilegium addresses the land and people 
of Israel as a whole, the text does show particular concern for the cult. 

(119) See Kuhn and Stegemann, “Proselyten,” PWRE Supp. 9 (1962) 1268. 
Against Kuhn and Stegemann, Schwartz argues that the identification of a place for 
D in the Temple Scroll should abrogate the idea that the Florilegium has to do with 
membership in the Israelite community as a whole (174 n.37). Cp. also Berthelot, 
“Notion de 73,” 195-211. 
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11QT 40:5-6 allows children of 2° up to the third generation access 
to the third court of the temple, i.e., that of Israelite women and chil- 
dren. Apparently, male na of the fourth generation are permitted to 
advance into the court of Israelite men. (120) Thus while the Temple 
Scroll restricts the 73’s access to the cult, it accords them a legitimate 
place in eschatological Israel. (121) This scheme is thought to hold an 
interpretive key for the Florilegium, and for the Covenanters’ view of 
the 73 in general: they restrict the 12’s access to the cult (4QFlor) but 
admit them in the general congregation (D; 4QLots), and expect this 
arrangement to continue in restored Israel. (122) 

Four considerations undermine this approach. First, as is widely 
recognized, the Temple Scroll is not a sectarian document and at some 
points conflicts with sectarian views. The case of the 73’s place in 
sectarian ideology is an obvious one: the rule in 11QT 40 that allows 
a fourth-generation 5A to advance to the court of Israelite men directly 
contradicts the Florilegium’s eternal exclusion. (123) Indeed, mutatis 
mutandi, the xs status in the Temple Scroll is closer to that of the 
Mishnah than to the Florilegium: as discussed above, m. Qidd. 3:12- 
4:7 allows improvement of a lineage from 543 to native Israelite—even 
to priest—over a few generations. A more relevant law for the Temple 
Scroll’s three-generation exclusion of the 73, and as Yadin and other 
scholars have argued, its probable source, is Deut 23:8-9, which bars 
Egyptians and Edomites from the m? ?ñp for three generations. After 
this they may enter and participate fully; presumably their status 


(120) Contra Dimant, who oddly states that “//QTemp further prescribes that 
in addition to the exclusion of the gentiles, ... proselytes are also to be excluded, as 
they are from the eschatological Temple according to 4QF lor” (“4QFlorilegium,” 185 
n.53). More cautiously, Brooke suggests that 11QT may “be used for providing infor- 
mation about the sectarians’ hopes for the eschatological sanctuary.” On the basis of 
the law in 40:5-6 he argues that the Florilegium may not exclude the 73 completely 
from the cult, but only “from the central court of the worshipping community nip)” 
(Exegesis at Qumran, 181). On the Pr? in 4QFlor see below. 

(121) On the eschatological nature of the temple in 11QT see J. Collins, Scepter 
and the Star, 109-11; also Dimant, “4OFlorilegium,” 186-88: both Collins and Dim- 
ant identify the temple of 11QT as an interim structure that the author anticipates will 
be replaced by a final temple built by God (see 11QT 29:10). 

(122) In his classic study, written before the publication of the Temple Scroll, 
J. Baumgarten concluded that “aliens and proselytes were part of the general congre- 
gation” of the sect, but not the inner “circle of initiates whose ‘works of the Law’ and 
whose searching for deeper revelations of Torah would have the cultic significance 
associated with sacrifice.” By this he seems to mean that the 73 is barred from the 
“temple community ”—the Yahad of S—but not from the common segment of the sect 
governed by D (“Exclusion,” 82-84). Similarly Brooke, Exegesis at Qumran, 180-81; 
Schwartz, “A Priestly View of Descent,” 165; Hayes, Gentile Impurities, 62-63. 

(123) So also Hayes, Gentile Impurities, 62. 
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becomes that of regular a3. The Temple Scroll’s probable use of 
Deut 23 is important for understanding its relationship to the Florile- 
gium, as I will discuss momentarily. (124) 

Second, the idea that Gentile proselytes will be excluded from 
eschatological Israel is not unique to the Florilegium but also appears 
in rabbinic texts: b. Yebam. 24b and ‘Abod. Zar. 3b anticipate rejec- 
tion of Gentiles who wish to join Israel only because of its prosperity 
or its majestic rise to power over the other nations. (125) The more 
radical Covenanters surely shared this expectation, at minimum; 
MMT suggests that they went well beyond it, applying the exclusion 
of proselytes to their own time. 

Third, any doubt that the Florilegium’s exclusion is absolute and 
eternal should be eliminated by consideration of classes with which 
the 753 72 and 73 are grouped: the Ammonite, Moabite, and mamzer 
(4QFlor 1:3-4). All scholars recognize that this list is based on Deut 
23:2-4, which eternally excludes the Ammonite, Moabite, mamzer, 
and Israelite with mutilated genitals from entering the mm np; yet 
studies neglect the effect of grouping these particular classes together. 
(126) It is remarkable that the Florilegium, in contrast to MMT, drops 
the mutilated class. (127) The retention of Ammonite, Moabite, and 
mamzer, and the addition of 51 72 and 93, show interest in lineal 
groups. Further, the added groups seem to be Gentiles whose presence 
in Israel, and whose participation in the cult, were accepted by other 
Jews. We have already discussed the Covenanters’ stance against 
intermarriage with a3 in MMT. It may be that the Florilegium jux- 
taposes the 73 to the 73: 72 in order to imply that the proselyte has the 
same status as an unconverted Gentile—this is what 5517 73 seems to 
mean in CD 11:2. Joseph Baumgarten has proposed a more sophisti- 
cated solution that seems correct: the Florilegium draws the term 72 
2: from Ezek 44:6-9, which condemns allowing Gentiles to enter and 
profane the sanctuary; these 553 2 are probably the Gentile temple 
servants (an1) named in Ezra-Nehemiah, as well as the Mishnah. 


(124) See Y. Yadin, The Temple Scroll (3 vols.; Jerusalem: Israel Exploration 
Society, 1983) 2.170; cp. E. Qimron, The Temple Scroll: A Critical Edition with 
Extensive Reconstructions (Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 1996), ad loc., and 
the brief comments in Berthelot, “Notion de 73,” 182-84. 

(125) See Brooke, Exegesis at Qumran, 261 nn.274, 275. 

(126) See J. Baumgarten, “Exclusion”; G. Bildstein, “4QFlorilegium and Rab- 
binic Sources on Bastard and Proselyte,” RevQ 8 (1974) 431-35; Brooke, Exegesis at 
Qumran, Hayes, Gentile Impurities, 62-63; Schwartz, “A Priestly View of Descent,” 
165-66, 174 n.37. 

(127) Cp. 4QMMT B 39-49, which criticizes opponents for tolerating marriages 
and entrance into the temple with the forbidden classes of Deut 23:2-3. For reconstruc- 
tion of the beginning of 4QFlor 1:4 see below. 
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Thus fully converted, fully observant Gentiles, even those who have 
a Scripture-based lineal claim to service in the temple, will be eter- 
nally banned from restored Israel. (128) 

However we interpret 733 73, the Florilegium’s reworking of Deut 
23:3-4 makes the 721 73 and 73 identical in status; it also assigns both 
the same status as the mamzer, Ammonite, and Moabite. This has 
significant implications for understanding the relationship between 
11QT 40:5-6 and 4QFlor 1:4. If 11QT draws on Deut 23:8-9, then 
4QFlor 1:4 may be a polemic against the view preserved in the Tem- 
ple Scroll. Both texts intensify restrictions of the 73’s access to the 
Israelite cult and draw upon Deut 23 for justification. 11QT groups all 
aa with the two temporarily excluded lineal classes (Deut 23:8-9), 
but the Florilegium classifies them with the two who are permanently 
excluded (vv. 3-4). (129) 

Two other sectarian texts support this line of argumentation. The 
first is M, which I treat in more detail below. Its opening line, drawing 
on Ezek 25, names the first peoples defeated in the first battle of the 
eschatological war; among them are three of the four named in Deut 
23:3-4, 8-9: Edom, Moab, and Ammon (1QM 1:1). Egypt’s conquest 
is also described at several places throughout M. (130) Thus the Flo- 
rilegium puts the 53 on par with enemies fated for conquest—and, as 
I point out below, probably annihilation—in M. This may not mean 
that proselytes will be destroyed, but it seems to me that it must imply 
their exclusion, not only from the cult, but from Israel as a whole. 

The last sectarian text, Jubilees, was of course not composed by 
the Covenanters but is cited as authoritative in D (CD 16:2b-4a). (131) 
Jubilees 16:8-9 describes the annihilation of Moabites and Ammo- 
nites on the day of judgment: 


(128) See Baumgarten, “Exclusion,” 77-81. 

(129) If my argument is correct, it undermines Berthelot’s skepticism about the 
relevance of Deut 23 for 11QT 40:4-6 (eadem, “Notion de 73,” 184): the use of Deut 
23 to interpret the status of the 73 is not “connue seulement par les textes rabbiniques,” 
but is preserved in texts representing two opposing views in the DSS. Hayes’ persua- 
sive identification of the problematic Gentiles in MMT as proselytes (B 39-49; 
cp. 75-82) further weakens Berthelot’s objection. 

(130) See 1QM 1:4, and the reference to the destruction of the sons of Ham in 
2:12-14—Ham is traditionally identified as the ancestor of the Egyptians. See below 
for discussion. 

(131) At least fifteen fragments belonging to at least six mss. of Jubilees were 
found in five Qumran caves; another fragment of a Jubilees ms. was found at Masada. 
This indicates the importance of the text to the sect. For a list of mss. see E. Tov at 
al., eds., The Texts from the Judaean Desert: Indices and an Introduction to the Dis- 
coveries in the Judaean Desert Series (DJD 39; Oxford: Clarendon, 2002) 124. 
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(Lot) and his daughters committed a sin on the earth which had not 
occurred on the earth from the time of Adam until his time because the 
man lay with his daughter. It has now been commanded and engraved 
on the heavenly tablets regarding all his descendants that (God) is to 
remove them, uproot them, execute judgment on them like the judgment 
of Sodom, and not to leave him any human descendants on the earth on 
the day of judgment. (132) 


This passage likely comports with the Covenanters’ own views. 
It is important that the reason for the annihilation of the Ammonites 
and Moabites in Jubilees is not their hostility toward Israel—the rea- 
son given for their permanent exclusion in Deut 23:4—but their 
mamzer status. If the author of the Florilegium read Deut 23:2-3 along 
these lines, then Deut’s order of excluded classes—mamzer, Ammo- 
nite, Moabite—might have been understood as epexegetical: mamz- 
erim par excellence (23:2) are the descendants of Lot and his daugh- 
ters’ incest (23:3). Perhaps the author of the Florilegium inverted the 
order to clarify the reason for exclusion: Ammonite and Moabite— 
these are mamzer peoples. Even more speculatively, the author may 
have inferred from texts such as Lev 18:24-28 (cp. 20:22-23) that 
Gentile nations commit sexual transgressions that result in mamzer 
offspring. Perhaps the order of the five groups in 4QFlor 1:4, with the 
mamzer in the middle, reflects this idea: Ammonite and Moabite are 
mamzer;, mamzer are all Gentiles, 421 931 73. In any case, by putting 
all Gentiles in the same class as the mamzer and mamzer peoples, the 
Florilegium powerfully justifies their permanent exclusion. 

The fourth objection to the claim that the exclusion of the 73 in 
the Florilegium can be reconciled with the 73’s inclusion in D is that 
the Florilegium shows concern for the congregation and land of Israel 
as a whole, not only its temple cult, although the latter has been cen- 
tral to most studies of the text. (133) The most important passage 
comes in the midrash on Nathan’s oracle, the last part of which is 
preserved at beginning of the extant text (1:1-13). The first extant 
column of the Florilegium opens with a quotation and interpretation 
of 2 Sam 7:10b-11: (134) 


(132) Tr. J. VanderKam, The Book of Jubilees (CSCO 511; Louvain: Peeters, 1989). 

(133) See Berthelot, “Notion de 73”; J. Baumgarten, “Exclusion” and “Exclusions 
from the Temple”; Blidstein, “4Q Florilegium”; Dimant, “4QFlorilegium” ; Schwartz, 
“The Three Temples of 4QFlorilegium,” and “A Priestly View of Descent”. As 
Brooke has shown in detail, the text assigns the term not only to the wTpn—the focus 
of most studies—but also to the Davidic royal lineage. It also implicitly designates the 
braw bnp, i.e., the people as a whole (Exegesis at Qumran, 129-39, 166-67, 178). 

(134) My translation is based on the text of J. Milgrom, “Florilegium: A Mid- 
rash on 2 Samuel and Psalms 1-2,” in Pesharim, Other Commentaries, and Related 
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1 [No] enemy [shall oppress any]more, [nor agai]n shall a son of injus- 
tice[ violate] him as before, from the day that 2 [I appointed judges] 
over my people Israel (2 Sam 7:10b-11). This is the n°2 that he [will 
build] for h[im] at the End of Days... 


It is clear that the interpreter is working with Nathan’s oracle as 
a whole: he drew the term n°2 from the earlier verses of 2 Sam 7, 
where David signals his intent to build a dwelling for the ark of the 
covenant like his own DN n°2. To this YHWH responds that he has 
no need for David to build him a n°3 qua temple; rather, YHWH shall 
establish territory and a kingdom for Israel, governed by the divinely 
established royal Davidic n°2 (vv. 2, 5-7; cp. vv. 11, 16). It seems 
likely that 4QFlor 1:1 applies the term n°3 to the mp that God prom- 
ises to establish for Israel in 2 Sam 7:10a, a quotation of which likely 
appeared in at the end of the preceding, now lost, column: (135) “I 
will establish a place (0177) for my people Israel; I will plant them 
(Yny) and they will dwell in their place (wnnn).” (136) 

If this is correct, then 4QFlor 1:1 stresses God’s deliverance of 
Israel from enemies, with special emphasis on territory. The Florile- 
gium’s interpretation of Nathan’s oracle seems consistent with the 
oracle’s original point: it contrasts David’s desire to build a temple 
for YHWH with YHWH’s promise to establish an eternally secure 
kingdom for David (vv. 5-7). YHWH is the one who leads Israel (vv. 
6-7), cuts down their enemies (vv. 9-11), and establishes their territory 
(v. 10); he also establishes the kingdom, its throne, and the Davidic 
n°2 that will forever rule it (vv. 8-9, 11-13, 16). Further, the Davidic 
king will co-rule with and under YHWH, who remains the true king 
of Israel (vv. 6, 14). While YHWH promises that David’s son will 
build a mw» n°2, the overall effect of 2 Sam 7 is to diminish the 
importance of a physical temple for YHWH, emphasizing instead 
YHWH'’s sovereign rule over Israel through his chosen king. In my 
view, the Florilegium emphasizes precisely these themes: it is not the 


Documents, vol. 6b of The Dead Sea Scrolls: Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek Texts with 
English Translations (PTSDSS; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2002) 248-63. 

(135) Similarly Steudel, Midrasch, 24, 41. Brooke’s analysis is especially help- 
ful (Exegesis at Qumran, 97-99). Note the common practice throughout the pesharim 
of beginning a scriptural quotation at the bottom of one column and concluding it at 
the top of another, e.g., 1QpHab 1:16-2:la; 3:17-4:la; 4:16-5:2; 11:17-12:1; 
4QCommGen A fr. 1-3 i 20-ii 1. 

(136) Brooke notes that 4Q174 fr. 1 1:1 cannot be the beginning of the original 
scroll, since it starts in the middle of a passage (Exegesis at Qumran, 82). Steudel 
plausibly identifies col. 1 of fr. 1 as the third column of the original scroll. See eadem, 
Midrasch, 41-47; also 127-28 for a summary of the place of 4Q174 in the Eschato- 
logical Midrash as a whole. 
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physical Jerusalem temple that matters most, but a people submitted 
to the rule of God. Such themes are developed in 4QFlor 1:2b-6a, 
which defines the n°2 more precisely through the Song of Moses in 
Exodus 15: 


1:2b ... as is written in the book 3 [of Moses: The 2772] of YHWH 
which your hands have made; YHWH shall rule forever and ever (Exod 
15:17-18). (137) 


The possibility that the Florilegium refers here to a divinely built 
eschatological temple has been explored since the publication of the 
text, but the text may also be read as a parallel to Nathan’s oracle: the 
wapa where God dwells and that God rules is not only the cultic n°2, 
but also the people and territory of Israel. I suggest that the author of 
the Florilegium understood Exod 15:17-18 thus: 


qnoni 972 mayun ıanan God brought Israel to the holy land and planted 
them there, in God’s own inheritance: 
mm n°9» qnaw> pon it is a place that God fashioned as his own 
dwelling; 
TR UND AIR wpa the land is God’s sanctuary, formed by his own 
hands 
sy aby oa’ mim that God will rule eternally. 


This is not to deny that the creation of an eschatological temple 
is in view, but to suggest that the interpreter is more attuned to the 
nuances of the texts, and more invested in their full explication, than 
usually stressed: the creation of the eschatological temple must be 
preceded by the eschatological establishment of a holy land and peo- 
ple where God can dwell. (138) The next lines of the Florilegium are 
consistent with this reading. They interpret the nature of the w77 in 
Exod 15 by relating it to the n°3 of 2 Sam 7, through an allusion to 
Deut 23:2-3: 


(137) Given the theme of divine rule in the text, it seems better to translate 
the quotation from Exod 15 as a single sentence. Cp. Milgrom, “[... the sanctuary,] 
O Yahweh, which your hands have fashioned. Yahweh will rule for ever and ever.” 
For reconstruction of the text, especially the return of fr. 21 to its original location in 
fr. 1 at right-hand lacuna of Il. 2-4, see Steudel, Midrasch, 25, 42. This restoration was 
first suggested by Strugnell, “Notes en marge,” 225; for discussion and bibliography 
see Puech, La Croyance des Esséniens en la vie future: immortalité, résurrection, vie 
éternelle? (2 vols.; Paris: Librairie Lecoffre, 1993) 2.577 n.30. 

(138) Many verbal and thematic similarities between Nathan’s oracle and 
Moses’ song explain why they were studied together: both refer to YHWH’s deliver- 
ance of Israel in the Exodus (2 Sam 7:6-7; Exod 15:1-19), his planting (yv3) them in 
a place mp”, 2 Sam 7:10a; NP”, Exod 15:17a) that he fashioned p>, 2 Sam 7:12; 
Exod 15:17a), and divine rule. 
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This (Wp built and ruled by God) is the n°2 where there shall never 
come, 4 [even to the tenth generation and for]ever, (139) neither Ammo- 
nite, nor Moabite, nor mamzer (Deut 23:2-3), nor Gentile, nor 3, fore- 
ver, for his holy ones are there. (140) 5 [His glory shall] be revealed 
for[evler; it shall appear over it eternally. And strangers (a7) shall 
desolate it no more, as they formerly desolated 6 the xw [> wtp 
because of their sin. 


Here, the n°3 refers to the cultic sanctuary in some way, but also 
includes the mm Sap from which these classes are excluded in Deut 
23:2-3. (141) From the early Second Temple period through rabbinic 
times, exclusion from the bnp was understood as a prohibition of 
intermarriage—and also, as Nehemiah shows, of entrance into the 
temple. (142) MMT suggests that the Covenanters understood the law 
in both ways. (143) The ‘mp, like the n°2 of Nathan’s oracle and the 
wap of Moses’ song, is Israel as a people and land, God’s holy 
dwelling (cf. Exod 15:13); (144) formerly avn desolated it. The ant 
should be understood as figures both in the past and present. As dis- 
cussed above, MMT stresses the present problem: when converted 
Gentiles intermarry with Israelites, they profane the holy seed; they 
also enter the wp% and defile it. The same seems to hold for Gentiles 


(139) For a survey of proposed reconstructions of beginning of 1:4 see Brooke, 
Exegesis at Qumran, 100-1 and Puech, Croyance des Esséniens 2.577 n.31. The line 
begins ... nay Dnv| 79 ]; only the 7 is certain. Brooke’s proposal, followed here, 
ayp 7 wy T DA], is plausible and consistent with the quoted text: “even to the 
tenth generation” comes from Deut 23:2-3 and is only applied to the Ammonite, 
Moabite, and mamzer; it makes sense that it would be repeated in the Florilegium. The 
phrase also forms a pleasing literary parallel to 791 oy in the quotation of Exod 15:17 
in 4QFlor 1:3. Puech argues that there is insufficient space for Brooke’s reconstruc- 
tion; with Strugnell, “Notes en marge,” 221, Puech reconstructs the line [ons a> Soy 
Ty 722] on the basis of Ezek 44:9. So also a majority of scholars: e.g., Steudel, 
Midrasch, 25, 42-43; Dimant, “4QFlorilegium,” 167-68; Berthelot, “Notion de ,73 
196-98. 

(140) See Brooke, Exegesis at Qumran, 105-7, for the case for reading 1211} as 
a defective form of Pwitp. 

(141) So, e.g., Brooke, Exegesis at Qumran, 135-36; Baumgarten, “Exclusion,” 77. 

(142) On intermarriage see Neh 13:1-3, 23-27; on Nehemiah’s expulsion of 
Tobiah the Ammonite (cf. 2:10) from the temple grounds see 13:4-9. 

(143) It is odd to assert, as, e.g., J. Baumgarten does, that the Florilegium does 
not have both restrictions in view (“Exclusion,” 77). 

(144) Equating the n°2 of 2 Sam 7, the wt of Exod 15, and the In? of Deut 
23 with would not be a stretch: in their respective texts, the terms all may be read as 
designations of the people and land of Israel. All terms are also associated with the 
temple cult; Brooke points out that the wpn and bap appear together at Num 19:20 
and Lev 16:33; such combinations may have been understood as justification for 
bringing the concepts together in the Florilegium. See Brooke, Exegesis at Qumran, 
134-36. 
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who worship in the temple. The Florilegium is even more emphatic: 
the 73 and 51 73, and the Ammonites, Moabites and mamzerim, along 
with the more usual villains—Assyria, Babylon, and Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes—are made into a single type: the defiling, desolating 
anny. (145) In the future they will desolate no more. (146) 

The reference to the desolated 5K9w* wp” in 1:5b-6a supports 
reading the exclusion of the 53 and others as from the people of Israel, 
not only the temple: in contrast to the quotation of Exod 15:17-18, 
mm wip is not used. If 4QFlor 1:1-6a seems to push the reader 
toward understanding the Israelite people and land as a holy sanctu- 
ary, 1:6b-7a make the case explicit: 


1:6b And he said to build for him a O78 wapna, so that there may be in 
it smoking offerings for him; 7 before him, works of thanksgiving. (147) 


This statement provides an apt and logical conclusion to the pre- 
ceding material: the n°2 of Nathan’s oracle, the wtp of Exod 15, 
and the Sap of Deut 23 are God’s holy people, a TN wpn whose 
covenantal fidelity pleases God like burnt offerings. It is the respon- 
sibility of those who understand God’s will—the Covenanters—to 
make themselves into a human wp” where God dwells. By doing 
so, the Covenanters become precisely what the Israelites were in 
Moses and David’s eras, a holy dwelling for God in the time before 


(145) It may be that MMT presents something like the “public face” of sectar- 
ian discourse on Gentiles: it appears to differ with the views of other Jews only by 
degree about the extent to which mà should be excluded from cultic activity. The 
Florilegium, a text for insiders, bars Gentiles whom most Jews accepted, especially 
observant 0A and possibly the ani, from any legitimate role in Israel at all. 

(146) Cp. 4QOrd? fr. 2-4 1-3, which most scholars read as a containing a distinc- 
tion between a3 and a". The fragmentary passage draws upon Lev 25:44-53 in a 
discussion of Israelite slavery to non-Israelites; its first line pertains to an Israelite sold 
into slavery to a: (a A]NDwA PWN [> ... ] an). The next lines entirely forbid 
Israelite slavery to Gentiles (aan m29 NI) and cite biblical law—Lev 25:42—in 
support. It is possible that the author upholds Lev 25’s allowance of temporary, com- 
pensated, humane, and supervised enslavement of an Israelite to a 53, but utterly for- 
bids slavery to other Gentiles. See Schiffman, “Ordinances and Rules (4Q159 = 
4QOrd*, 40513 = 4QOrd®)” in PTSDSS 1.147, 155; Berthelot, “Notion de 13,” 179- 
82; F. Weinert, “4Q159: Legislation for an Essene Community Outside of Qumran?” 
JSJ 5 (1974) 184-98. Alternatively, the text may have contained a reinterpretation of 
the slave law in which slavery to a 53 and %3 are made identical. This would follow 
other halakic tendencies in the text, e.g., the restoration of the temple-tax as a one-time 
donation of a shekel (Exod 30:12-15), instead of a lesser annual donation (one-third 
shekel, Neh 10:33; one half, m. Sheq. 1:1-3; cp. 4:1-4). 

(147) For the reading nmn “wyn see Brooke, Exegesis at Qumran, 108, follow- 
ing an earlier suggestion made by Strugnell, “Notes en marge,” 221; so also Steudel, 
Midrasch, 44. Puech makes a persuasive case for the reading (Croyance des Esséniens, 
2.578 n. 44). Dimant reads mn ’wyn (“4QOFlorilegium,” 167, 169) with Allegro, DJD 
5.53. 
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the temple was built. While the sectarian O78 wap% surely anticipates 
the future establishment of a real temple, it is curious that the conclu- 
sion of the midrash on Nathan’s oracle does not mention the cult at 
all. Instead it defines the time during which the human sanctuary 
exists—the reign of Belial—and, returning to the main themes of 2 
Sam 7, promises deliverance from present enemies (4QFlor 1:7b-9). 
Its last lines promise the reestablishment not of the temple, but of the 
Davidic house and throne, and two figures who will restore right- 
eousness to Israel: a Davidic king and an Interpreter of the Law 
(1:10-13). While restoration of the temple is surely in view, the Flo- 
rilegium emphasizes the security, purity, and covenantal fidelity of 
Israel as a whole—God’s holy people in their holy land, both purified 
of all Gentile presence. 

In sum, I find no justification for limiting the exclusion of the five 
classes in 4QFlor 1:4 to the temple: the Florilegium anticipates a time 
when all desolating a7 will be purged from the land, from the min- 
ions of Belial and mamzer peoples to the more insidious Gentiles who 
insinuate themselves into Israel through marriage, cultic worship, and 
even cultic service. It is impressive that even as the interpreter drew 
upon Ezekiel’s exclusion of the 933 72 from the sanctuary, he went far 
beyond Ezekiel and excluded the 93: 72 and the "3 from the land itself 
(cp. Ezek 47:21-23). Other eschatological sectarian texts confirm this 
exclusion, as we will consider next. (148) 


The 53 Who Isn’t There: The Rule for the Congregation 


SE contains several descriptions of assemblies and councils 
within restored Israel at the End of Days. At least two of its rules 
pertain to plenary assemblies of all Israelites (1QSa 1:1-5; 1:22b- 
27a). Another, 1:25b-2:3a, may treat the same topic, or special assem- 
blies of leaders summoned for councils of judgment, matters concern- 
ing the Council of the Yahad, or warfare. (149) While no description 


(148) It is important to note that our understanding of D should be conditioned 
by our understanding of the Florilegium: as George Brooke has shown, the two texts 
are Closely linked by shared language, exegetical approaches to Scripture, and termi- 
nology (Exegesis at Qumran, 205-9). The shared elements are so consistent and dis- 
tinctive that Brooke speculates that the author of the Florilegium drew directly from 
the text of CD 3:12-8:20. While direct dependence is impossible to evaluate, it is 
surely right that exegesis of each text should inform interpretation of the other. 

(149) I suspect that the assemblies in 1:25b-2:3a are for the entire congregation 
of Israel to hear the decisions of councils that had convened previously. E.g., the 
judges would decide cases and then carry out sentences at a plenary assembly (cp. Lev 
24:10-16; Num 15:32-36), or the Council of the Yahad would make a decision regard- 
ing, most likely, cultic matters, or the military leaders with the priests would announce 
plans for war (cp. Deut 20; Josh 6:1-10). Leaders called to deliberate with the Coun- 
cil of the Yahad are named in 1QSa 1:27b-3a. 
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contains a list of attendees ranked by lineage, what each includes and 
omits is telling. Most importantly, the 73 is entirely absent. SE clearly 
presupposes a lineal hierarchy similar to that of D and 4QLots: priests 
preside over each assembly (1:2; 1:23); assisting the priests and 
beneath them in rank are Levites (1:22-23; cp. 1:27b-2:3a). Together, 
priests and Levites preside over 9x0 n7% 9D (1:1; cp. 1:23, 17% YD), 
i.e., non-priestly Israelites, as they are marshalled by registered rank 
(19903 WN, 1:23). That all members of Israel are present is clear from 
the first passage, which mentions women and children (1:4). Along 
with these groups, the second passage lists non-priestly leaders of the 
congregation. When all attendees are collocated and compared with 
scriptural descriptions of assemblies, it seems clear that the passages 
in SE are based on descriptions of assemblies in Deut 29-30 and 
Josh 8. The following chart illustrates shared terms: 


Ranked Attendees at Plenary Israelite Assemblies 


Serek ha-Edah (1QSa) 


Deut 29: 1-10; 30:9-14 


Josh 8:33-35 


Seow nay D (1:1; cp. 
1:23) 


Draw b> (29:1; 31:10); 
ayn (31:12) 


Seow 1a, Sou YD, 
ayn (8:32-33) 
Damm» Sap b> (8:35) 


oum> (1:2; 1:23) 


“boa 02791 (31:9) 


obs onan (8:33) 


boa (1:22); amd 
(2:1) 


ya MLN] wx 
(1:23b-24a, 25); cp. 
ov[swn mw] (1:29); 
ow (1:24) 


opaw wx (29:9) 


* (150) 


* (151) 


opt (29:9); cp. apt > 
bxw (31:9) 


Dpt (8:33) 


Doom (1:24, 29) 


* (152) 


ovpw (8:33) 


ow (1:24, 29) 


avt (29:9) 


mvv (8:33) 


(150) While tribes are not mentioned explicitly in Josh 8:33-35, the theme of 
the tribal allotments of land and cities pervades the book of Joshua. We might presume 
that the leaders mentioned in the passage come from the twelve tribes. 

(151) Perhaps the nym vnam 99 ["25]n in 1:28 constitute the equivalent 
of opt in Scripture. Dpt are explicitly named in the Rules at CD 9:4; 14:14; 1QS 
6:8; 1QM 13:1. 

(152) For the establishment of judges from among the mian Dnon MWIN of 
Israel see Deut 1:13; cp. 1:15-17. The absence of the term o°yDw in Deut 29-30 can 
be explained by the function of such officials, along with wx mvaw, various aw, 
and oypiw (1:15-17) throughout Deuteronomy. 
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Serek ha-Edah (1QSa) 


Deut 29:1-10; 30:9-14 


Josh 8:33-35 


12702 WN (1:23) 


DR wor 95 (29:9); 
mwix (31:12) 


brw Sap Y (8:35) 


oui ty mp (1:4) 


mwn nd (29:10; 31:12 


nom ows (8:35) 


93 (29:10; 31:12) 


<a (8:35); cp. ĦIN ID 


(8:33) 


The passages list almost exactly the same categories. Most dif- 
ferences are minor and easily explained. (153) This is not the case 
for the missing "à of SE. Neither Scripture, nor certainly sectarian 
doctrine, would allow folding the class into one of the others. The 
scriptural texts from which sectarians drew their own descriptions of 
Israelite assemblies so repeatedly stress the inclusion of the 53 that 
the status cannot simply have been overlooked. Nor could it have 
been forgotten—the xs status was of great concern to the Covenant- 
ers, as D and 4QLots show. We may not appeal to the narrow prin- 
ciple of cultic exclusion: the assemblies involve general instruction 
in Torah (1:1-5; 1:22b-27a) or matters of judgment and national 
action that concern all of Israel (1:25b-2:3a). The à is absent, in 
short, from the people and land of Israel. Or, to put it more provoca- 
tively, SE implies what the Florilegium predicts: the 53 will not 
inhabit restored Israel. 

SE offers further support for this interpretation. 1QSa 1:6 intro- 
duces an educational and service cursus honorum 71797 DINIS 2; 
the group is described with the appositional phrase Sx w°a MINT 912. 
The usage of nN is peculiar. As in Scripture, it designates a native 
Israelite, but, with one exception, Scripture only uses the term in con- 
junction with 73. The exception confirms the general pattern: only 
native-born Israelites must observe Sukkot, because only their ances- 
tors lived in booths during the Exodus wanderings (Lev 23:42-43). 
All occurrences give the impression that 7718 has something close to 
a technical usage: it emphasizes the native Israelite’s distinctive iden- 
tity in contrast to the 73, in a way that acknowledges both groups’ 
valid claim to residence in the land. The 787 nN springs from the 


(153) Deuteronomy and Judges portray a unified levitical priesthood, not one 
divided into Aaronides and Levite, as in Ezekiel, Chronicles, and other post-exilic 
texts. The ubiquitous treatment of tribes in Joshua might explain their omission in 
8:33-35: the leaders are assumed to be drawn from the tribes, as in Deut 1:15-17, as 
I note above. The term w in SE, like the division of the priests and Levites, widely 
designates various leaders, including heads of tribes, throughout Scripture; it is not 
surprising to see it here. For the phrase D’vawn “Ww see 1 Chr 27:22; 29:6; for general 
officials see, e.g., Ezek 11:1; 12:12; 22:27. 
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soil; the 53 sojourns 2551n2, but before YHWH, ñix5 735, both 
belong and must obey. (154) This verbal pattern continues in non- 
sectarian texts found among the DSS, especially those that deal with 
law and judgment. (155) 

In view of the usage of MIX in Scripture and non-sectarian texts 
among the DSS, its occurrence in SE without 53 is surprising and 
seems deliberate. One may object that the omission is based on a 
principle known from rabbinic law: surely the Covenanters agreed 
with the rabbinic view that the 72 is disqualified from judging capital 
cases, and with those who extended the disqualification to other cases. 
(156) The educational curriculum sketched in SE is for future leaders 
of Israel, especially those who will render judgment; thus it makes 
sense to exclude the 53. (157) This point has merit, but the rabbinic 
texts reinforce the impression we gather from Scripture: rabbinic dis- 
cussions about eligibility for juridical service consistently comment 
on whether the 73 can participate in judging. Had the Covenanters 
anticipated the presence of AU in restored Israel, SE would have 
noted their relationship to the juridical bodies and other positions of 
leadership. (158) For the author of SE, there is no need to comment 
on the 13’s role in eschatological Israel because the "1 is not there. 


The Eschatological Fate of Other Gentiles in Sectarian Texts 


Gentiles do not fare well in sectarian eschatology; this is espe- 
cially evident in the War Rule (M), which describes restored Israel’s 


(154) mx and 13 appear together in Exod 12:19, 48-49; Lev 16:29; 17:15; 
18:26; 19:34; 24:16, 22; Num 9:14; 15:13-16, 29-30; Josh 8:33; Ezek 47:22. 

(155) The mss. of the so-called Reworked Pentateuch (4Q158, 364-367) seem 
to have retained several instances of the combination of n918 and 3 from the Torah, 
but all must be reconstructed. See 4Q365 fr. 22a-b 2 Il Lev 18:26; fr. 34 4 Il Num 
15:29; 4Q366 fr. 2 2 Il Lev 24:22. The terms probably also appeared together in a 
passage of 4QInstruction that describes divine judgment upon all humanity, au) MIx% 
ones b ay aad ] (4Q423 fr. 5 5). For discussion of 4Q423 see Berthelot, “Notion 
de 13,” 178-79. 

(156) On capital cases see m. Sanh. 4:2 and the commentary at b. Sanh. 36b. M. 
Hor. 1:4 seems to extend the exclusion of the 73 to all courts by indicating that errone- 
ous judgments are more likely when unqualified individuals sit on the court. The 
mishnah lists these as the 73, the 977979, the pna, and the childless 771; cp. b. Hor. 4b-5a. 

(157) 1QSa 1:11b identifies the end of a young man’s education as the point at 
which he begins hearing judgments (D’vDwn ynwn); after ten years of service and 
training he is eligible vowan 2 35 (1:13b-14a), and to hold various offices, includ- 
ing Vaw (1:15a). Cf. also 1:20, 25, 29. 

(158) Another objection may be raised on the grounds that 1QSa appears to be 
an abbreviation of a longer version of SE; perhaps the Vorlage of 1QSa had laws on 
the 53 that were omitted. While possible, the way in which the 53 is treated in other 
texts suggests that the topic would have been too important to omit. 
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campaigns DAT MSN D> over a fifty-year period. While Gentile 
enemies called on> (159) and apostate Jews are the primary members 
of the »yrba Sn (e.g., 1:1, 13; 15:2-3), M anticipates conquest of 
every Gentile people without exception. Several passages refer to all 
nations as though arrayed as a single foe, (160) but lest the reader miss 
the point that Israel will conquer every single Gentile people, M gives 
specifics. Israel’s traditional enemies will be conquered: Edom, Moab, 
the Ammonites, the Philistines, and Assyria (1QM 1:1-2, 6; 11:11; 
19:10). Egypt will fall (1:3-4). M rhetorically underscores the com- 
prehensiveness of Israel’s conquest by naming ancestors of non-Isra- 
elite nations: “all the sons of Seth” (11:6) invokes Seth’s most 
famous progeny, Noah, and the three sons through whom the nations 
of the world were created after the flood (Gen 5:3-32). Japheth is 
named several times (1QM 1:6; 2:14; 18:2; cp. 11:16); the various 
Kittim named in M may designate his progeny (Gen 10:4). (161) The 
descendants of Shem are listed in detail, with emphasis on those 
dwelling afar (1QM 2:10-12). Descendants of Ham are named (2:12), 
and readers would associate Egypt and all of the Canaanite tribes with 
his offspring (see Ps 78:51; 105:23; 106:22). Israel will also conquer 
the non-Israelite descendants of Abraham, both from his son Ishmael 
and his second wife Keturah (1QM 2:13). 

While M frequently uses 75>, “annihilation,” to describe the 
nations’ fate, (162) it also promises that Israel will conquer and exult 
in dominion over them. Some Gentile peoples will survive; (163) sim- 
ilar expectation appears in SE: one of the three main reasons that the 
Congregation assembles is to prepare for war (1QSa 1:26), the pri- 
mary purpose of which is ona 5151? (1:21). (164) Of the Gentiles, a 


(159) Kittim designates Romans throughout the pesharim, but the term seems 
to refer to other Gentile adversaries in 4QFlor. In M there are references to the Kittim 
of Ashur and of Egypt, which opens the possibility that the label applies to a variety 
of enemies in different texts. For a survey of references to Kittim in M see T. Lim, 
“Kittim,” EDSS 1.469-71; similarly H. Eshel, “The Kittim in the War Scroll and in 
the Pesharim,” in Historical Perspectives: From the Hasamoneans to Bar Kokhba in 
Light of the Dead Sea Scrolls, ed. D. Goodblatt et al. (STDJ 37; Leiden: Brill, 2001) 
29-44. 

(160) Esp. 1QM 19:10, an 19 bon; cp. 4:12; 6:6; 11:13, 15; 14:5; 15:1; 
16:1. 

(161) Certainly the Kittim of Asshur are associated with Japheth: 1QM 1:2; 
cp. 1:6; 11:11; 18:2; 19:10. Cf. the Kittim in Egypt, 1:4. 

(162) E.g., a banner indicates their complete destruction with the slogan YN n> 
San a 22 (1QM 4:12), and 14:5 states that God MINY PR 1929 non oI DAP. See 
also 1:5, 10, 16; 3:9; 4:12; 9:5-6; 11:1; 13:16; 15:2; 17:1; 18:11-12. 

(163) See esp. IQM 12:12-16; 19:4-8; also 1:9-10; 12:3; 17:7-8. 

(164) Whether the war of M takes place before of after the restoration of Israel 
described in SE is unclear. In support of a post-restoration conquest of the nations, it 
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certain “seven nations of vanity” will be destroyed (1QM 11:8-9)— 
this clearly refer to the Canaanite peoples, descendants of Ham (Gen 
10:6), whom YHWH orders Israel to destroy completely in Deut 7:1- 
5. Several scriptural texts make clear that this was not done (Ps 106:34- 
43; 1 Kings 9:20-23; cp. Josh 23, passim). M anticipates that the 
mission will be accomplished in the eschatological war. 

Israel’s complete conquest of Gentile nations, and the eradication 
of the seven Canaanite peoples who were left in the land, leaves no 
room for the descendants of Solomon’s Canaanite slaves (1 Kings 9) 
named in Ezra 2, nor, I would think, for the Gentile ani and a3 of 
the same texts. As I have suggested on the basis of their absence in 
SE, it appears that restored Israel will be purged entirely of Gentiles, 
including the 53. This scenario is more or less identical to that of 
Ps Sol 17:28: when God restores Israel, he will parcel out the land to 
the twelve tribes and remove all foreigners, kai ré poikoc Kai GAAO- 
YEVAG, from among them. Both the permanent 3 and the temporary 
sojourner are in view. (165) 


VI. The Fictional % in D 


With the preceding analysis in mind, several passages in D may 
be read a bit differently. First, behind the commandment not to spend 
the Sabbath in a place of Gentiles (CD 11:14-15) may lie an expecta- 
tion that the holy city of Jerusalem will be purged of Gentiles in the 
future. Such expectation is unstated but may be understood by the 
sectarian writer and readers of 4QMMT, as I have suggested above. 
The second passage, at the “expulsion rite” of the assembly of all 
camps, may explain why there can be no 13 qua proselyte: God caused 
all 22%, save Israel, to stray without a path (4QD* fr. 11 9-12a). Gen- 
tiles will not find their way into the covenant because God has made 
it impossible. 

If this is the case, then we should reevaluate passages that portray 
2% positively. Perhaps they are not proselytes. After all, the Cove- 
nanters seem to have rejected the possibility of real Gentile conver- 


appears that the sacrificial cult will be back in operation during the war (2:5-6) and 
all twelve tribes will contribute to the military efforts (e.g., 2:7; 3:14; 5:1-2). 

(165) In his essay, “Non-Jews in the Dead Sea Scrolls” (Qumran and Jerusa- 
lem, 365-80), Schiffman’s claims that the Covenanters “expected the nations ulti- 
mately to disappear from the face of the earth” so that “in the end of days, the world 
will be populated only by the members of the sect” (pp. 375, 378). This seems over- 
stated. The eschatological texts anticipate annihilation of some Gentiles, but one of the 
marvellous aspects of the fulfillment of God’s plan is that, from its purified, holy 
territory, Israel will rule the other nations. 
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sion: they will be banished from eschatological Israel. They may not 
marry sectarians and, contrary to the Temple Scroll, Scripture, and 
rabbinic thought, they may not worship at the temple, nor, we should 
suspect, in the sect’s cultic activities. Who are they, then, and what 
are they doing in CD 14 and 6-7, and in 4QLots? 

Perhaps they are rhetorical and legal fictions. I do not think they 
are converts in the rabbinic sense, but simply resident aliens idealized 
along the lines of Scripture. Why would the Covenanters invent a place 
for 2°%4 in their laws? Three strong reasons come to mind. First, Scrip- 
ture demands it: laws on the 53 are too many to ignore and must be 
incorporated into sectarian halakah. Second, many oO”, in the sense of 
“resident alien” existed in the Covenanters’ time—Judea had many 
non-Jewish residents, even in the holy city. This reality had to be 
acknowledged. So also did the reality that in non-sectarian circles some 
Gentiles did, indeed, join themselves to Israel, both through intermar- 
riage and through worship in the temple. The Covenanters knew of and, 
as Berthelot argues, rejected, the 53 as Gentile proselyte who perma- 
nently integrated into the holy people. (166) Third, their halakah was 
intended to stand in contrast to that of their opponents, and to present 
an implicit indictment against them. As the Nahum pesher shows, the 
Covenanters used scriptural requirements to look after the 53 and to 
hold the 73 accountable to the covenant as the basis of accusations: their 
opponents deceived the 73, leading them to destruction. (167) 

I propose that the Covenanters imagined the “true” 3 to be a 
righteous Gentile who accepted his eschatological exclusion from 
Israel. These fictional, idealized resident aliens would attend assem- 
blies for instruction but keep their distance from the cult. They would 
not seek to marry Israelites nor enter Jerusalem; they would live in 
their own cities and be prepared to evacuate Israel at the End of Days. 
In the meantime, should such a% actually seek to live by sectarian 
law, they will be treated as the Torah requires: they will be present at 
assemblies, as in Deut 29-30 and Josh 8. They will be treated as aon 
(CD 14:5; cp. 6:20-7:1) in accordance with the scriptural principle 
239 AND, and with laws to love the 73 even as one’s self (Lev 19:34; 
cp. Deut 10:19). If such an ideal 53 trangressed sectarian halakah, he 
or she would submit to the sect’s discipline, just as Scripture requires 


(166) Contra Berthelot, “Notion de 13,” rejection of fully—i.e., permanently— 
integrated a3 was probably presupposed by all sectarians who wrote on the topic, not 
only the author of the Florilegium. 

(167) This accusation may reflect the social reality that MMT addresses: non- 
sectarian Jews are marrying Gentiles and allowing them to enter the temple. By doing 
so they not only profane their own holy seed and defile the sanctuary, but also deceive 
Gentiles into becoming complicit in their transgression. 
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of ava in Israel. (168) Should vulnerable n°34 petition for help, they 
would receive it like Israelite >81 21%, as Scripture commands. (169) 
Here we should note that the 74 is not listed alongside the 7728) 1% 
and others for whom regular communal funds are allotted in CD 
14:12-17. Why? Likely no 14 was actually among the registered sec- 
tarians. It is one thing to say what one would do if a needy 74 ever 
actually appeared: follow the laws of the Torah (CD 6:20-7:1). It is 
quite another to set down rules for real members of a community. The 
former reflects a pious ideal; the latter, social reality. 

4QLots explains why resident aliens had to exist: God ordained 
for Gentiles to live in the holy land, and to be counted among the 
people of Israel, until the fulfillment of God’s plan for Israel. (170) 
While God commanded the annihilation of seven Canaanite peoples 
(Deut 7:1-5), it was not accomplished; some even became servants of 
Solomon and attained legitimate lineal status (1 Kings 9:20-21; Ezra 
2:58). As M indicates, these nations will finally be eradicated during 
the eschatological war. It is striking how thoroughly the Covenanters 
located themselves within the narratives of Scripture, which they saw 
as continuing to the present day. They were the generation of Israel 
that would at last fulfill God’s commandments to Moses, Joshua, and 
the earliest settlers of the holy land. (171) 


VII. Other Legal Fictions in D 


If the laws on the 4 are fictions, they are not isolated phenomena 
in D: other laws based on pious ideals, not social reality, appear. The 


(168) While the 53 is listed in attendance at the assembly of all Camps in 
CD 14, no statement on their participation in juridical and cultic rites appears in the 
statutes at the end of D. Had there been actual 04 in the sect, limits to their participa- 
tion would have been explicitly set down. If, as I suggest, no 53 joined the sect, then 
there would have been no need to compose such laws. 

(169) The formula 531 Vaxy "39 in CD 6:21 comes from Scripture, where it 
appears in various configurations. The most likely direct influence is Ezek 22:29, 
which uses the same words to describe how the wicked behave: they oppress 773817191 
... 737 NN. It seems understood in most passages that the 7718) 1% are Israelite, while 
the 73 is Gentile: Deut 24:14 distinguishes between the AR) 19 5% TNX and 773 
Tw JNN WR. See also Lev 19:10; 23:22, which combine à 19. 

(170) Here we may note that the Covenanters’ eschatology did not focus solely 
on the restoration of Judea to a biblical precedent, but on the fulfillment of God’s 
overall plan for Israel. 

(171) Analogous processes appear elsewhere. As the Treatise on the Two Spir- 
its in S explains, the fact that the Sons of Light continue to sin in the present results 
from God’s plan; it requires that the Spirit of Deceit cause the Sons of Light to stum- 
ble now (1QS 3:21-26). In the end, their sin will be no more, the deceiving spirit 
destroyed utterly (4:15-19, 25-26). 
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most obvious comes in the laws for meetings of local Camps in CD 
12:22b-13:4a (cp. 1QS 2:21-22): 


12:22b And this is the Rule for the Assembly 23 of [the] Ca[mp]s that 
walk according to these (statutes) in the age of evil, until the rising of 
the Messiah of Aaron 13:1 and of Israel: 

from (a minimum of) ten men, by divisions of thousands and of hun- 
dreds and of fifties and 2 of tens. 

In a place where there are (at least) ten there may not be lacking a man 
who is a priest learned in the Book of Hagy. In accordance with 3 his 
authority all of them shall obey. 

But if he is not tested in these statutes, and there is a man from among 
the Levites who is tested 4 in these statutes, then let the verdict be (172) 
for all those who enter the Camp to conduct themselves by his (the 
Levite’s) authority. 


This passage implicitly acknowledges discrepancies between the 
eschatological ideal and present reality: In the eschatological scheme, 
each Camp would be organized in groups of thousands, hundreds, 
fifties, and tens, just as Israel is organized in the Torah. (173) But in 
reality some Camps comprised very few members. Ideally, for every 
group of ten members a priest thoroughly educated in the Book of 
Hagy would be available. In reality, not all of their priests were so 
well educated, and sometimes Levites had to suffice (13:1b-4a). In 
fact, as the following statute on skin disease shows, sometimes neither 
an educated priest nor Levite could be found, and the Examiner, who 
was most likely a scribal lay expert, had to provide “priestly” guid- 
ance (13:5b-7a). (174) 


(172) Literally, “let the lot go forth.” In other places the idiom seems to describe 
decision-making by vote, e.g., 1QS 6:16-22. 

(173) See Exod 18:21-25; Deut 1:15; cp. 1 Macc 3:55. Hempel, Laws, 135, 
notes that laws for both the local Camp (CD 13:1-2) and the Assembly of All Camps 
require marshalling by 1000s, 100s, 50s, and 10s. Her conclusion: “Whether these 
numbers reflect an idealised concept of the movement mirroring itself on the Israelite 
camp in the wilderness or whether they resemble reality is a moot point.” In fact, the 
point is an important one: the laws require practice of a formation that is not currently 
possible, for a time when it will be. 

(174) R. Kugler has suggested that the Examiner was a Levite, since his relation- 
ship to the uneducated priests is like that of the Levites in the immediately preceding 
passage (idem, “Priesthood at Qumran,” 106-7). G. Vermes argues along similar lines: 
The Dead Sea Scrolls: Qumran in Perspective (2™ ed.; London: SCM, 1982) 90. 
Further, the office of the Examiner appears to be mentioned after the description of the 
Levites’ duties in 5Q13, an extremely fragmentary text that shares some language with 
the Rule Scrolls. Yet even if we could be absolutely confident about the placing of 
fragment 4, which mentions the Examiner, immediately after fragment 2, which men- 
tions the Levites, we still lack an explicit statement identifying the Examiner as a 
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The 53 is, then, just as rare—that is to say, non-existent—in actual 
sectarian life, as the orders of thousands, hundreds, fifties, and tens 
that gathered at local Camp meetings. Unlike the ideal learned priest, 
some of which actually did exist (but not enough!), the resident alien 
of the sectarian assembly is entirely a character of fiction. 


VIII. Fiction and Reality in Sectarian Law: Avenues of Further 
Research 


Scholars have long noted discrepancies between the Covenanters’ 
ideal of society, law, cult, and kingship in restored Israel, and the 
reality of sectarian life in Israel during the age of evil, under the 
dominion of Belial. Typically it is assumed that S and D reflect the 
latter: while the temple cult is rendered ineffective by priestly corrup- 
tion, adherence to the wrong cultic calendar, and while the constitu- 
tional offices of high priest and king are corrupted by their being held 
by a single leader—one of non-Davidic lineage besides—sectarians 
must innovate halakic norms to sustain the covenantal relationship 
between God and Israel. Texts like the Florilegium, SE, and M reflect 
the ideal: a righteous Davidic king rules in submission to a righteous 
high priest and priesthood; the temple cult is fully restored, Israel 
conquers and rules all nations, and so forth. (175) 


Levite in any text. This omission is surprising, given the number of texts in which the 
office of Examiner is mentioned, and the detailed rules on duties and qualifications laid 
out in CD 13:7-19 and 14:8-12. In S, lay Covenanters take on “priestly” roles, e.g., by 
attaining “perfection of the way” and working to procure atonement for Israel, along 
with priests (1QS 8-9). In my view the Examiner was a highly educated, non-priestly 
scribe whose expertise allowed him to assume some priestly responsibilities, such as 
teaching the laws about purity. Mention of the Examiner after the Levites in 5Q13 may 
simply indicate his place in the hierarchy of holiness: as a non-priestly member, but as 
custodian of sectarian knowledge, he ranked immediately below the priests and Levites. 

(175) E.g., L. Schiffman contrasts the provisional “reality” described by S and 
D with the eschatological “utopias” of SE and the Temple Scroll in “Utopia and Real- 
ity: Political Leadership and Organization in the Dead Sea Scrolls Community,” in 
Emanuel: Studies in Hebrew Bible, Septuagint, and Dead Sea Scrolls in Honor of 
Emanuel Toy, ed. S. Paul et al. (Leiden: Brill, 2002) 413-27. P. Davies offers a more 
radical proposal: 1QS as a whole is utopian, not written to regulate a real community, 
nor even necessarily produced within a community at all. See idem, “Redaction and 
Sectarianism in the Qumran Scrolls,” in The Scriptures and the Scrolls: Essays in 
Honour of A. S. van der Woude on the Occasion of His 65" Birthday, ed. F. Garcia 
Martinez et al. (Leiden: Brill, 1992) 152-63, esp. 157-60. Davies locates S in the 
context of Jewish utopian literature, from the description of the wilderness tabernacle 
and Solomon’s temple in the Bible to the Mishnah’s laws for the Sanhedrin. The 
redactional history of S and the number of mss. found in the Qumran caves contradict 
this thesis: revisions—especially to the Penal Code—show that S was indeed used, 
and multiple mss. confirm its practical importance to a group. 
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It is valid to distinguish between texts that are primarily utopian 
and texts that primarily legislate for real circumstances. Yet I would 
stress here the qualifying word primarily: while D and S do, indeed, 
provide practical guidance for the Covenanters’ present circumstances, 
among their laws appear statutes that do not reflect social reality. This 
present study may justify further investigation into such laws; one 
might begin by classifying them into two groups. The first reflects 
anticipation of life in restored Israel; the second, sectarians’ ambition 
to systematize the laws of Torah as comprehensively as possible, 
including laws that they anticipate will not apply in restored Israel. 
The former cannot be observed fully in the sect’s present circum- 
stances, but may be partially observed; most importantly, they may 
be studied in anticipation of their implementation in the near future. 
Among these we may count the practice of arranging sectarian assem- 
blies by thousands, hundreds, fifties, and tens. (176) The latter neither 
can be observed in the present, nor will apply in the future; yet they 
must be included in sectarian halakah because they appear regularly 
and prominently in the Torah. The best example may be the regula- 
tions on the attendance and rank of a4 at sectarian assemblies in CD 
14, and their care in CD 6-7. (177) 
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(176) To these may be added the study and practice of trying capital cases (e.g., 
CD 9:1, 6, 16-10:2), and the study of military tactics (M) and rules for conduct during 
warfare (CD 12:6-8). Cultic examples include observance of the annual festivals, and 
rotations of priestly service, by the 364-day calendar (e.g., 4Q319-330, 337, 394; 
11QPs? 27:5-9). 

(177) A less certain example is the right of a sectarian to have sex with a Gentile 
slave (4QD* fr. 4 13-16 Il 4QD* fr. 12 5-9). 


A RECENT RE-EDITION OF THE 
GENESIS APOCRYPHON 


HE PRESENT review(1) focuses itself on purpose on Machiela’s 

text edition, which is indeed the crown of the jewellery pre- 

sented in this work: on pp. 31-84 he presents a full text as read 
and reconstructed by him of all the columns of the Genesis Apocry- 
phon, columns which are legible to varying degrees. The text is trans- 
lated into English and a text-critical, palaeographic commentary is 
also provided. M is preceded by the editio princeps by Avigad and 
Yadin (1956)(2), three successive editions by Fitzmyer (1966, 1971, 
2004), three successive editions by Beyer (1984, 1994, 2004) incor- 
porated in his Die aramäischen Texte vom Toten Meer, and an impor- 
tant joint publication by Morgenstern, Qimron and Sivan (1995)(3) of 
the columns first published after Beyer’s 1984 work. 

The unusual extent and details of the present review, we believe, 
can be justified by the great importance to be attached to the Genesis 
Apocryphon among Dead Sea scrolls for a whole range of reasons and 
also by the fact that the author had at his disposal and access to the 
most extensive relevant data and the technological equipment. This is 
evident in many places where his readings mark considerable progress 
on those of his predecessors as is shown below, in Section A) in par- 


(1) D.A. Machiela, The Dead Sea Genesis Apocryphon: A New Translation with 
Introduction and Special Treatment of Columns 13-17 (Studies on the Texts of the 
Desert of Judah 79). Leiden / Boston: Brill, 2009. Pp. xviii + 326. € 114,00. The 
origin of this work is a doctoral dissertation written under the supervision of 
J. VanderKam and submitted in 2007 to the University of Notre Dame. 

(2) Milik had published eight small fragments in the first volume of Discoveries 
in the Judaean Desert (Oxford, 1955). For a fuller history of publication of this docu- 
ment, see Machiela, pp. 21-26. 

(3) Abbreviated here as MQS: M. Morgenstern, E. Qimron and D. Sivan, “The 
hitherto unpublished columns of the Genesis Apocryphon,” Abr-Nahrain 33 (1995) 
30-54. 
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ticular. In column 7,11-17 Machiela believes he can identify quite a 
number of words and their fragments when Morgenstern-Qimron- 
Sivan do not offer a single word. Whether his readings are plausible 
or not is another question, of course. 

In addition to the plates of all the columns, some in more than 
one format, we are also grateful to the author for a very useful con- 
cordance, not just an index of words. 

It is quite apparent that Machiela devoted himself to his task with 
a youthful enthusiasm, and he did his best as a palaeographer to deci- 
pher as many letters as possible from this document, which has proven 
to be quite a daunting challenge even to not a few scholars who can 
duly claim greater expertise, experience and knowledge in the disci- 
pline in question than Machiela. At times, it appears, Machiela allowed 
himself to be carried away, his enthusiasm getting the upper hand of 
him, which will be apparent below, in Section C) in particular. To 
mention just one example, at the very end of the preserved column, 
and that in a palaeographically most challenging spot(4), M reads 
sinana>, which he translates: “the one acquiring an inheritance from 
me.” (p. 84) He honestly admits: “.. the results of my reading are less 
than satisfying,” but goes on to say: “since the root NY is otherwise 
unattested in the ithpe’el conjugation. I take this word to be a nomina- 
tive participle, the reflexive usage of which makes logical sense 
here—i.e. “the one inheriting for himself.” M is thus aware of the 
morphological difficulty inherent in his proposed reading. We would 
say that he could have been a little more aware thereof. It is no sound 
palaeography to be too creative and innovative at the cost of the ver- 
ifiable, linguistic basis. The proposed form cannot be an ithpe’el par- 
ticiple. Where is the Yod gone? Although a verb can take an object 
suffix which is other than accusative, an Aramaic participle does not 
take an object suffix, which ” is, and which is different from °, for n°" 
‘my heir’ is perfectly acceptable in Aramaic. Furthermore, M’s seman- 
tic argument is tortuous: one does not inherit except for oneself, for 
which Aramaic is served perfectly well with Peal n. 

All the same, M has put all Aramaic scholars and specialists in 
the Dead Sea scrolls in debt through this very important work. 


A) Improved or superior readings 
I myself am no palaeographer and have no access to photos or 


negatives of the document. What I mean with “improved or superior 


(4) J.A. Fitzmyer, The Genesis Apocryphon of Qumran Cave I (1Q20): A Com- 
mentary (Rome, *2004), p. 110, is content with "nn. 79[. 
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readings” is that readings proposed by M makes better sense both 
generally and linguistically. 

2,23 XYI]X yp? ANMDWN jan ‘there he found the end of [the] 
ea[rth’(5): the previous reading has been fn? ‘Enoch.’ The final He 
attached to the verb can be a proleptic object pronoun, a phenomenon 
well-established in Aramaic, even in the Genesis Apocryphon itself, 
e.g. 19.8 WTP NWY 1np27 N? ‘I had not reached the holy mount.’ 
However, if we have here a reference to Enoch 106.8 ‘he came to me 
at the ends of the earth,’ one would rather expect ypa. 

5,16 neon pwanw ‘they will be ensnared and destroyed.” MQS 
read pone) Nwanwy, resulting in a possible example of the Perfect 
3mpl ending 7}-, which is typical of late Jewish Aramaic.(6) M is 
certain of the reading. We would rather translate ‘they will be con- 
fused and hesitate,’ identifying the root X7> rather than “5, cf. Fitz- 
myer: “they were perplexed and were held back.” 

5,27 “īm ‘rejoicing’: apparently reading an active ptc., where one 
should rather follow Beyer (3.90) and read a Perfect 3ms.(7) Most 
authorities read "In “See!.’ 

6,2 x]wosp y ‘[the] Holy One had instructed me’: as M him- 
self admits, we probably have here a misspelling for 129%, Pael, 
semantically comparable to 11Q10 26,6 1257 NDS [779 ‘he made us 
wiser than birds.’ Most authorities read “2% ‘with me,’ but M is con- 
fident that there is an extra letter between the Ayin and Mem. 

6,3 vw NTN Yona ‘in the ways of the paths of truth’ where M 
accepts Beyer’s (3.91) reading. M is concerned about the defectiva 
spelling of nn x, but this is no real problem, see Muraoka, GOA, 
$19 b, /qutl/ pattern. Fitzmyer reads nmx, which he parses as Ofal 
3ms of nmi and translates it “was settled,” a rather clumsy way of 
expressing the notion. MQS read nmx “sped,” with which they prob- 
ably have in mind Targumic Aramaic “ni, but the form as read is 
morphologically impossible. 

6,6 XAAS DDPNR ‘(D strengthened myself in wisdom’: a Ithpaal 
form, a semantic equivalent of Heb. pinnn ‘to engage oneself 
intensely,’ cf. GQA, $56 b with a f.n. on 4Q213 1113. 

10,14 5% minx instead of ? rn: ‘it came upon,’ where the prepo- 
sition could be followed by a personal referent, and then it would 
mean ‘it came to.’ See GQA, §74 i. 


(5) English translations, enclosed within single quotes and immediately follow- 
ing lemmata, are M’s. 

(6) On this issue, see Muraoka,A Grammar of Qumran Aramaic (forthcoming), 
GOA for short, §24 fa. 

(7) On this form, see Muraoka, GQA, §37 (3). 
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11,16 maman NAA. pris vous RIN bar NDS [D 
x7°91921 ‘be frluitful and multiply, and fill the land. Rule over all of 
all of [sic!] them; over its seas and over its wildernesses, over its 
mountains.’ The reconstructed text gives good sense on the whole. Cf. 
also GOA, §63 d. 

19,24 poaa xnon ‘three men’: I had argued against the cst. form 
of the numeral on grammatical grounds.(8) 

21,2 M restores » at the beginning of the line and plausibly sug- 
gests that it was followed by a Yod: * ‘to me,’ which makes good 
sense. 

21,32 [Xa ami]y507D: on this shorter restoration by M, see 
also GQA, §87 be with a footnote there on this passage. 


B) Questionable translations 


0,2 m ?2p1 ‘we might undertake an adulterous act,’ a meaning 
implausible for this verb. 

0,5 axpnn ‘you will be unrelenting’: we are puzzled as to how 
M could have arrived at such a translation. We doubt very much that 
the Aramaic verb, whether in Pael or Itpaal, could mean ‘stand 
ground.’ 

6,1 719 ja ‘from infancy’: a translation following Bernstein(9). Is 
there any closely related Aramaic idiom which has such a lexeme? 
‘ay ‘suckling, foetus’ is known. Cf. Beyer (3.92): “von einem 
Embryo.” 

6,13 "3 ‘an errand’ > ‘a messenger.’ 

6,14 745: even if the reading were correct, it could not possibly 
mean ‘loudly, solemnly.’ 

6,15 YAWN Yp *? ‘to me a voice proclaimed’: the grammatical 
subject of Afel vawx is more naturally a human. 

7,1 xmoy `T 9191 KR poy [v]>[wn [you shall rlu[le] over 
them: the earth and all that is upon it.’ The use of the colon in the 
translation, like the comma in Fitzmyer’s, suggests that the preceding 
suffix pronoun is proleptic, in which case one would expect the same 
preposition to be repeated at least before NYX. Hence, it appears that 
with KYSX begins a new clause.(10) 


(8) T. Muraoka, “Notes on the Aramaic of the Genesis Apocryphon,” RdQ 8 
(1972) 7-51, esp. p. 22 (810.4). Fitzmyer (2004:98, 190) persists; see GOA, $67 d, 
with a f.n. there on this particular case. 

(9) M.J. Bernstein, “From the watchers to the flood: Story and exegesis in the 
early columns of the Genesis Apocryphon,” pp. 39-64 in E.G. Chazon et al. (eds), 
Reworking the Bible etc. (Leiden, 2005), esp. p. 52 where Bernstein just throws up this 
translation without any comment. 

(10) Cf. also GOA, §81 e, the first footnote there. 
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10,13 WN) ‘to begin’: M tries to justify his rendering by identi- 
fying here a “temporal” use of the noun. Such an adverbial use of the 
noun is unheard of elsewhere in Aramaic. 

11,1 1w]p> NX ‘the springs rec[eded’: the rare Aramaic verb 
cannot possibly mean ‘to recede.’ It is related to Heb. wip? ‘late 
rain.’ 

11,15 ax a) my Dom ‘speaking with me and saying to me’: 
Son is of course not a participle. M is probably translating idiomati- 
cally. 

12,16 X wi ‘all of our wives’: correct to ‘the wives of us all,’ 
in other words all is to be construed with us, not wives. 

13,15 "my ‘its leaves’: the more likely meaning is ‘on it,’ see 
GOA, $74 c. 

13,16 min] D929 ‘[a wind] swelled up’: the translation is possibly 
dependent on Jastrow’s entry 529, but as a Hebrew verb (p. 1038a) 
where, however, Jastrow’s semantic analysis is questionable, for it is 
only about river water going over the river bank and flowing into the 
other side of the river, and is not even remotely related to wind swell- 
ing up. 

14,19 755) ‘you will scatter (?)’: what M’s lexicographical argu- 
ment for this rendition is remains obscure. 

15,8 px yaa ‘profusion of wrongdoing’: M’s lexicographical 
underpinning of this translation is not clear at all, regarding the first 
word in particular. 

15,13 pann ‘they will seal’: M derives the verb from van. Is 
this a simple typo for ‘conceal’? 

19,8 taxn> ano ‘and take strength (?) to wander’: in his recon- 
structed 72x75 M sees an allusion to Dt 26.5 "aN Tak 29N. Whilst 
generations of exegetes have struggled over this statement, Targum 
Onkelos has K28 n° NTIN NYI ANNIN JI? ‘Laban the Aramaean 
sought to destroy my father.’ 

19,13 ın]2 ‘afterwards’: an adverbial use of this preposition is 
unattested elsewhere. 

19,19 n°2 ‘therefore’: a sense unattested elsewhere in Aramaic. 

20,3 RADIK 19 NIT 137 XD ‘how precious her nose’: I have never 
sat as a judge at a beauty contest, but ‘desirable’ or ‘attractive, charm- 
ing’ might be a better epithet here. 

20,6 xmpw n? In? NKM?w ND ‘her thighs so perfectly appor- 
tioned’: maybe ‘well proportioned’ is meant. 

20,7 NN? NPT NINY Naw NIN JT NDW dd ay ‘Alongside all 
this beauty she possesses great wisdom. Everything about her is 
lovely.’ On the problematic exegesis as represented here and shared 
by some other commentators, see, not only Fitzmyer (2004:197), but 
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also GOA, $61 c (xii). M’s mentor(11) takes NTT to mean ‘her 
handiwork,’ an interpretation with which I concur. 

20,8 x27 YY? n>w ‘(he) sent someone to be quick in acquir- 
ing her.’ The king did not instruct a messenger to act fast, but he 
himself lost no time: ‘he fetched her fast.’ ‘to acquire’ is, in this 
context, being a shade too kind to the king, for her husband would 
subsequently protest: Donna w “2 n°27 20,11, which M renders 
correctly with ‘Sarai was taken from me by force.’ DIN is used in 
Modern Hebrew with reference to rape. 

20,10 sat Sy sans nm “TD ‘so that I would benefit on account 
of her’: on the impossibility of this interpretation, see now GOA, 
$55 g on the syntagm <SC Va - ptc.>. M lists the verb, correctly in 
our view, under 537, not 738, but glosses it as ‘to benefit, make gains,’ 
apparently based on Jastrow’s dictionary s.v. Levy’s “Handel treiben” 
is superior.(12) The patriarch was possibly negotiating with the border 
police or the palace guard. 

20,12 1nnı 9AT NISYNNI ‘through sorrow and streaming tears’: 
°ÿn7 has a 1s possessive pronoun, lacks the preposition Bet, and the 
participle is in the st. abs., all of which indicates that the last two 
words joined with the preceding conjunction Waw is a classic circum- 
stantial clause, best translatable as ‘with my tears streaming down,’ 
see GOA, §82. 

20,14 73 8129 77 NN ‘reveal your mighty hand through him’: 
the preposition indicates not so much an instrument of punitive action 
as a target of such. See Ezk 30.19 Trg Jon. A 82 PT MYND PAN) 
for MT osna 2°vo% “ny ‘and I shall execute judgement against 
Egypt.” 

20,15 719717 ‘they will come to know you’: the absence of the 
energic Nun before the object pronoun indicates that the form is jus- 
sive, hence one should translate ‘Let them come to know you’ or the 
like, see GOA, $24 k (3). 

20,16 mwn ‘was deeply troubled’: in the concordance (p. 274) 
the word is glossed as ‘to be silent,’ which is to be preferred. 

ib. RNA NM AN. WIN PDA AWN? wos nn poy Ox no now 
‘the Most High God sent a pestilential spirit to afflict him, and to 
every person of his household an evil spirit’: the second preposition 
can be parallel with the first, but it is more natural to take it as mark- 
ing the direct object of the infinitive and being parallel with its pro- 


(11) J.C. VanderKam, “The poetry of 1QGenAp XX,2-8a,” RdO 10 (1979-81) 
57-66, esp. 61, n. 16. 

(12) So also G. Dalman, Aramäisch-neuhebräisches Handwörterbuch zu Tar- 
gum, Talmud und Midrasch (Göttingen, 1938), p. 438. 
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nominal suffix, thus ‘to afflict him and all the members of his house- 
hold.’ His courtiers were not sent a separate spirit. This is confirmed 
by the immediately following sentence: ñn°2 WIN D>) AD RWND NNIT 
‘it was an ongoing affliction for him and every person of his house- 
hold,’ where M might be offering a free translation, but the first two 
words constitute a periphrastic past tense with 19 as their subject: 
‘and it kept afflicting ...’ 

20,17 x72 npa% ‘to approach her’: the expression is a euphe- 
mism. Compare Jdg 20.24 para 12 n1? Naw 12 12797 ‘the children 
of Israel approached, drew near towards the children of Benjamin.’ ‘to 
make advances on her’ might be a matching English euphemism. 

20,22 “avg “T on ‘(D lay my hands upon him’: on whether 
“7 means ‘my hand’ or ‘my hands,’ see GQA, $18 b (2) with the fn. 
there on this passage. 

20,25 “w> mi ian‘ ‘Just return Sarai’: the translation is too free 
to show the significance of an indirect mode of addressing the digni- 
tary, on which see GOA, $39 e (v). 

20,33 PRAW 70212 DIAN MIN n°23 ‘I, Abram, grew tremendously 
in many flocks’: even if the reading of the first word be palaeograph- 
ically assured, M’s translation is rather questionable. He relies on one 
of Jastrow’s glosses, “to grow in size,” but the recent dictionary by 
Sokoloff gives “to be spontaneously generated, created” as the only 
sense applicable to the intransitive use of the verb in Peal.(13) Such 
a meaning certainly does not suit our context. 

21,1 axıın ana ‘I built it a second time’: better ‘rebuilt it.’ The 
altar had probably fallen into bad repair or collapsed in the meantime. 
The verb is probably in Pael here. This nuance of Pael V‘12 is also 
known to Egyptian Aramaic, see K. Hesterman, “san (= **3279) - a 
new grammatical form in Elephantine Aramaic,” Les 57 (1992) 7-16 
and GQA $74 k with a f.n. on this passage. 

21,23 pom pa wt ana 727 ‘the king of Goim, which is Meso- 
potamia’: rather ‘.. Goim, i.e. Bennahrin,’ see GQA, §18 e with a 
footnote on this passage. 

21,25 N°70 *7 pny? ‘at the Valley of Siddim.’ The preposition 
Lamed hardly indicates a static location, but rather a dynamic direc- 
tion, to, towards. This wrong analysis is a function of an equally ques- 
tionable meaning assigned to the preceding verb, 119718 ‘banded 
together.’ Translate instead ‘they converged.’(14) This accords with 


(13) M. Sokoloff, A Dictionary of Jewish Babylonian Aramaic of the Talmudic 
and Geonic Periods (Ramat Gan / Baltimore and London, 2002), s.v. 4, p. 258a. 

(14) On this matter, see our review of La Bible: Ecrits intertestamentaires etc. 
in Abr-Nahrain 27 (1989) 170-74, esp. 173. 
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the rule that a verb of physical movement takes this preposition to 
designate a place as the destination, see GOA, $74 i. 

21,31 8297 nÐ ‘engaged the battle’: if this verb is to be pre- 
ferred to Fitzmyer’s 1729, then ‘launched’ would be a better rendition. 
One does not engage a battle, but enemies in a battle. 

22,1 m» 729 72 m ‘one of the shepherds of the flock’: on the 
problematic nature of viewing 7199 as the pl. cst., see GQA, $47 aa. 

22,2 K°2w qn vba ‘had escaped from the captors’: apparently 
reading a m.pl. det. ptc. Alternatively ‘captivity,’ which M himself 
adopts in the concordance, p. 301. 

22,15 prov YNY 712 NIT Nim ‘He was the priest of the Most High 
God,’ which does not reflect the repeated N17. On the suggestion 
that we have here a periphrastic past tense with 1713 not being a 
substantivised participle, but a genuine participle, see GQA, 855 f. 
Translate then: ‘and he was ministering as a priest for the Most 
High God.’ 

22,16 roy YNY 292 PIA ‘Blessed be Abram by the Most High 
God.’ We submit that the preposition Lamed does not indicate the 
agent of this passive construction: see GQA, §54 e. Translate rather: 
‘blessed to God.’ 

22,20 "7 mix Dan ‘I lift up my hands’: probably the singular, 
‘my hand,’ is meant. See our remark above on 20,22. 

22,24 papina puw pix ‘(Only) they have authority.. their por- 
tions’: the bracketed Only is correctly added. When there is no prom- 
inence intended for the pronoun here, namely, the sequence of this 
nominal clause is unmarked, the natural position of the pronoun is 
after puw, see GQA, §77 b (ba). 

22,29 raw 7'783 792 ‘by doubling they have increased’: M takes 
TD as a verb (so in Concordance, p. 279b), but to make a participle 
of it is syntactically impossible. Much simpler is it to parse it as a 
pl. noun: ‘how many times over.’ 


C) Linguistically, i.e. grammatically and lexicographically, prob- 
lematic readings and restorations 


0,10 119 yo my] pA ‘hasten (?), and [to] relent from your 
anger.’ We doubt that the first reconstructed word can mean ‘hasten’ 
in Aramaic. The next phrase is apparently viewed as an infinitive of 
the familiar verb, but if it should be an infinitive, the form can be 
only mtv. It is also doubtful that it could figuratively mean ‘to 
relent.’ 

0,13 4x0 mon 192 ‘because he ceased his words.’ 792 as a causal 
conjunction is unknown anywhere. A transitive form of the root MD 
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would more likely be Afel, thus "ox. Fitzmyer’s ‘is coming to an 
end,’ namely a G ptc., is more likely. 

1,12 Japa ‘to establish[’: if a Pael infinitive is meant, it should 
be nn”pn®, see GOA, §24 p. 

1,24 xqwa 12? Yp ‘as a curse for all flesh’: the notion of curse 
is, in Aramaic, expressed with the root v1¥.(15) Fitzmyer’s “as a 
shame for all flesh” is preferable. 

1,26 nina» ‘to strengthen’: even if the reading is certain, this 
is hardly a Hafel infinitive, as is implied by the translation. 

2.4 79° NIN ‘I bear witness’: a verb which M postulates does not 
exist in Aramaic in the sense he assigns to it. One should not create a 
“unique” lexeme in order to resolve a palaeographical difficulty, all 
the more so when Aramaic has a respectable lexeme to express the 
notion of witness, namely Vrn.(16). 

2,5 79 ‘until’: it has been shown that this is an Akkadian calque, 
introducing a clause of oath.(17) The same holds at 2,7. 

2,6 N7n ‘unique.’ There is absolutely no place here for the fem. 
or masc. det. numeral “one.” Cf. GOA, $67 b. It is better to follow 
Fitzmyer and Beyer, who read 87m, an interrogative particle and a 
fem. sg. demonstrative pronoun. 

2,12 9Y "pix “nwx ‘my demeanor had changed’: the noun in 
question can hardly mean ‘demeanor.’ It must retain its usual sense of 
‘(facial) appearance.’ 

2,25 [51% MNN Nan? ‘I came here to s[eek] you[ out’: M rejects 
Fitzmyer’s 7]» . . and Beyer’s TK? . .. But the verb form restored by 
M cannot be Aramaic, for ‘to seek you out’ one would expect Tyan” 
or the like. 

3,11 NIm ND ‘one fruit’: one does not know of an Aramaic 
idiom in which "5 is a feminine noun. 

3,12 “7 ‘he called’: a most unusual spelling, even for a Peal 
active participle: see GQA, $37 a. 

3,31 xy% ‘the womb’: the noun, a cognate of BH ny”, is used in 
the plural, as in 1Q20 itself: 6,1 ax “Yn ‘the womb of my mother.’ 

5,10 7 j% ‘from you’: a rather odd translation. 

5,11 79 27X vaw tay 15 ‘every act of judgment I will entrust 
to him’ Vypw is not a common Aramaic root for the notion of judge- 
ment.(18) Besides, for the future “I will entrust” 7nX would be normal. 


(15) MQS also render: “to curse all flesh.” So Beyer 3.89: “zu einem Fluch für 
das ganze Fleisch.” 

(16) M parses the form as a ptc., presumably Pael of Vas", but he enters the 
passage under VY. 

(17) Muraoka, Notes, p. 39. 

(18) Cf. J. Hoftijzer and K. Jongeling, Dictionary of the North-west Semitic 
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6,3 jr Aw[n]> ‘to c[ons]ider whether,’ which suggests a Peal 
infinitive, but that can only be awnn?. 

6,14 Mn ‘he r[evJealed,’ which can be only spelled as "nx. 
The same holds for M’s restoration at 7,22. 

6,17 para mna ‘they chose among them’: iX is never joined to 
a proclitic preposition such as -1. 

6,19 xaT Ty» ‘bearing witness to the blood’: M should first 
establish that V7 is current in Aramaic, in which Vanw or Vano is 
the normal root for the concept in question.(19) Secondly, the direct 
rection without any preposition is rather doubtful for such a root. 
MQS, followed by Fitzmyer, read T3. 

6,21 ñ[0]R ‘making (it) unclean.’ M takes it to be an Afel form, 
but as a Perfect it would have to be spelled 08 without an object 
suffix, MAUR with one, depending on what the referent is. If the form 
were an Imperfect, it would have to be spelled with an object suffix 
as TINYN or the like. 

6,24 wy [R]1P]P O71 NA Ny ‘the eternal people, and the blood 
of je[alJousy the Most High.’ For ‘the eternal people’ we need ay 
K?Y. NIP is non-existent in Aramaic and Hebrew alike in the sense 
of ‘jealousy.’ 

7,3 PALTAY pwr NVI 837 NW 9153 ‘throughout this entire year, 
and the jubilee, and changing their activ[ity]’: in this heavily recon- 
structed line “this entire year” in Aramaic can be only 87 Nniw 12 
or XT NDW MD, and ‘to change’ as a transitive verb must be Pael, 
hence F1 is required. 

7,11 °Dt 87 27 ‘he will render this pure’: as shown by X, there 
is not a single instance in 1Q20 of the archaic representation of /d/ 
with <1>.(20) 

7,17 poxi2 ‘branching off’: though the root with the meaning 
indicated is Aramaic, the morphological Hebraism postulated by M 
(Peal ptc.) is implausible. 

ib. 93 7 ‘which he sought’: the postulated verb is not of a stative 
pattern as in “Tn ‘rejoice.’ The only possible spelling, therefore, is 792 
or XYI. 

7,19 *mity0> ‘to assist me’: if this be a Pael infinitive, it must be 
a scribal error for n17y90%, not a “defective” spelling (so M).(21) 
Everybody else reads, however, "1n- as the last three letters. Puech 
(private communication) thinks that "1n17y0% is an assured reading. 


Inscriptions (Leiden, 1995), p. 1182. The morphological Hebraism, vaw for vbw, 
might be tolerated in view of 1Q20 6,1 na ‘my mother.’ 

(19) See M’s own cautious hesitancy, p. 47, a note ad 7,9. 

(20) See Fitzmyer, p. 270, and cf. also GQA, §2 a. 

(21) Cf. GQA, §39 h. 
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8,13 x97 ‘he showed’: most unlikely for Aramaic, which has a 
decent, authentic word for ‘to show’ —"Mn. 

8,16 n5nv2%2 ‘in your week.’ M does not appear to be sure about 
the form of the noun; in 8.18 and 19 he has nY12% rendered ‘its week’ 
and in 8,20 Pyiaw nbn rendered ‘three weeks,’ a translation which 
shows that M takes the noun as feminine. The gender is masculine as 
is shown by swn yaw ‘a ninth week’ 4Q212 1iv19, and we find a 
plural form in pan pyiaw ‘two weeks’ 6,18. 

9,1 BSSK ‘your father’: this is, of course, Hebrew. 

10,2 pinvis fo ‘words, all of them’: if the second word is 
resumptively referring to the first, it should have a feminine pronoun, 
pa. 

10,8 M rejects Beyer’s (3.93) restoration of the object marker n° 
on the ground that it does not occur in the document and that it is late. 
True, it is not attested in 1Q20, but it occurs in earlier phases of Ara- 
maic, including Biblical Aramaic, and quite often in Qumran Aramaic, 
including the 11Q Job Targum. See GQA, $74 da. 

10,13 Ayw >]¥ mA ‘the [he-goat] was placed u[pon’: appar- 
ently M wants to parse the first word as a passive Peal of VA", but 
such should be spelled °795, and in the concordance (p. 300) he lists it 
as an adjective meaning ‘high, mighty.’ 

11,12f. win aby> ay maw °F [Kw] ma ‘the Lord of [Heaven,] 
whose praise endures for ever.’ ‘whose praise’ (so also Fitzmyer 
2004:85) requires nnaw with an anaphoric pronoun referring back to 
the antecedent. Furthermore, 2%, which M presumably parses as a 
Peal active participle, does not mean in Aramaic what M thinks it 
does; it is not used as in Hebrew as a synonym of np. Fitzmyer’s 529 
does not mean ‘to endure,’ either. Despite the difficulty, for the 
moment, MQS’s 72% with their translation “who performed wonders. 
He is eternal” is preferable. 

12,14 nnéx kon 515 ‘I brought forth all of the wine’: for the 
Afel Perfect 1sg of V’nx one would definitely expect the ending 
showing a graphic trace of a vowel preceding the final Taw, either 
Yod or Alef, see GQA, §37 b (4). ’n’x means ‘to bring,’ not ‘to bring 
forth.” nnnx, a reading preferred by others, Afel of vnn, makes 
reasonable sense: “I brought wine down (from the vineyard on the 
mountain slope).” 

12,15 xnx8’w’an Nnw ‘the fifth year’: if the Alef before the 
Taw is palaeographically justified as claimed by M, it must be a 
scribal error. Pace M there is no analogy to the plene spelled Alef 
after the Yod in ıxın or KIXıNn ‘second’ in 1020, on which see 
GOA, §21 f. 
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12,18 178 “DIIN ‘my fathers hid’: NJAN is not Aramaic, but 
Hebrew, and 778 does not mean ‘to hide.’ Fitzmyer (2004:86) reads 
ynw “max where the first word cannot be the subject of the second, 
and Fitzmyer thinks that with the latter begins a new clause. 

12,22 n7%% ‘I stirred’: apparently derived from Vy, but the 
form with a Mem prefix cannot take the Perfect suffix. 

13,11 8a PAW RYN Pw mp ON ‘they brought to an end the 
swarming creatures of the earth and the swarming creatures of the 
water’: despite the notorious difficulty of the text, the proleptic 3ms 
object suffix referring to the two following nouns, both of which are 
apparently collective singulars, is not very likely. 

13,13 Jaw INDY ’y22 ‘with a bursting forth of many branches.’ 
"ya is said by M to be a nominally used inf. cst. of v*v2/512 with the 
alleged meaning of ‘bursting forth.’ The two putative roots are of dif- 
ferent types. Without a prefix Mem, they can be only of a derived 
conjugation, but the form spelled as read by him can not be an inf. cst. 
of any binyan. M’s source of information is most likely Jastrow’s 
dictionary, s.v. 913, °92 (p. 147b), but if one looks up the three refer- 
ences mentioned there, one would see that it has nothing to do with 
‘bursting forth’ of branches, but about bursting out in joy! 7X’D1y 
replacing others’ 7X’8% is to be rejected, for the noun is of the /qutl/ 
pattern of V*py, hence there is no place for the Nun. 

13,14 2929[ RAR ‘great fr[uit]’: this can only mean ‘the fruit is 
great,’ but the reduplication of this Aramaic root is typical of the 
plural. The occasionally attested Syriac /rawrab/ as in /ke:pa: rawrba:/ 
is explicitly noted by Brockelmann as influenced by the plural or a 
backformation of it.(22) 

13,16 pan mb way 77 XM NAM mpna jaws waw ony YIN 
n> ‘the [four] winds of heaven blowing powerfully and violently 
against this olive tree, knocking off its branches and breaking it to 
pieces.’ So read, the author of 11Q20, if he were aiming at stylistic 
variation, seems to be overdoing it with a dazzling alternation of par- 
ticiple to perfect(23) to participle and then to imperfect. On this puz- 
zling alternation, see GOA, §55 d. 

14,9 anv ‘mountains’: so MQS, but how far should one admit 
the morphological Hebraism? 2°? for j2?y is well entrenched. 

14,10 fı2 nnn ‘three sons’: for the expected 712 nn, on which 
see GOA, §67 d. 

14,11 3735 mr RŸD5 ‘one division branching off’: if RxD be a 
fem. abs., it is out of concord with the following masc. verb. M is 


(22) C. Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum (Halle, 71928), p. 706a. 
(23) Despite his translation with “violently,” M, in his concordance (p. 271a), 
parses xan as a verb, ‘damage, harm.’ It can be a Perfect, 3fpl., see GOA, $24 a, g. 
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presumably relying on Jastrow’s entry Xy% f. division, discord. The 
only reference mentioned there, a passage in Numbers Rabbah, is a 
Hebrew text. Sokoloff mentions 13775 as a nomen actionis, ‘dividing 
up’; the only occurrence is to be found in the fragmentary Pentateuch 
Targum.(24) 

14,12 XTP 72 ‘the first son’: another case of discord in state. 
The same holds for M’s reconstruction in next line. 

14,14 ox arp ‘standing fast forever.” M wants to see here a rare 
inf. absolute followed by a Peal active ptc., a syntagm allegedly 
designed for emphasis. The existence of the inf. abs. in QA is most 
unlikely, and the second form cannot be a ptc., which may be plene 
spelled as oN, but not as an”, see GOA, §35 a. Should one insist 
on this latter spelling, it could be a substantive meaning ‘covenant,’ 
ON). 

14,15 XMAN Xn_oT nivo ‘the branch of the last shoot.’ M’s 
rendition, branch, is presumably derived from the entry 7305 in 
Jastrow’s dictionary, glossed as ‘branch, bough.’ But this is entered 
by Jastrow as a Hebrew word, and occurs only once in the entire 
Hebrew literature—not just the Rabbinic literature—in the highly spe- 
cialised sense of a branch as opposed to the trunk of a grape-vine. Of 
course, a Hebraism is possible. But such a supposition must be set 
against the fact that Jewish Aramaic knows a masculine noun 30D with 
its plural 305 or 7309. It means, however, ‘part, piece,’ probably 
related to Vpop. All this makes M’s translation of the word rather 
questionable. 

The Aramaic adjective for ‘other, another’ is m. JInX as in APN 
nns ‘another god’ Dan 3.29; Ninn NYIN ‘the other gate’ 5Q15 1ii7; 
f. »ın8 1279 ‘another kingdom’ Dan 2.39; XMM ‘the other one’ 
(sg.) 2Q24 4,16. Thus we have a case of suppletion here.(25) M insists 
that there is a Nun between the Resh and Yod, and suggests possible 
influence of Hebrew InN. Should one go that far, the genuine Ara- 
maic masculine form, Ins, is closer at hand. It would then be a for- 
mation analogous to “nn ‘second’ alongside Fin, namely marking 
Tin, which is already marked as adjective by means of the suffix 
/-a:n/, to which another adjective marker, /-a:y/, has been added. See 
GOA, §21 f (a). 

14,18 835 0%» ‘to the Great Sea’: this can be expressed only with 
XIN NoD. 


(24) M. Sokoloff, A Dictionary of Jewish Palestinian Aramaic (Ramat-Gan, 
1990), p. 436. 

(25) In Egyptian Aramaic, however, we find 77n8 ANIN ‘another wife’ TAD 
B3.8:36. This is the only attestation of the word. 
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14,19 xm> SSnwad ‘to comprehend the mystery’: if the first word 
is meant to be an infinitive, such would be a ghost form in Aramaic. 

ib. no 7» KA ‘there will be for you an end’: M presumably views 
the verb as Peal ptc. ms, which is not quite idiomatic for designating 
a future situation, and the spelling with a double Waw is rather sus- 
pect. 

14,20 obx 55 ‘their every god’: this is simply not Aramaic. 

14,22 xön»w ‘exchanging’: how M proposes to parse the form is 
unclear. 3fp? He calls the form Shafel. His concordance has no entry 
for >>. For ‘exchanging’ we rather expect a form of "pn. 

15,8 paw? ‘settling’: the Proto-Semitic interdental /t/ had long 
since shifted to /t/, and would not be spelled with a Shin. 

15,9 pot Pad ‘crying out and turning away’: for the first we 
would expect Pael, hence pann, and the second is simply not Ara- 
maic, for if Aramaic had ever shared the Hebrew root Vo, its G 
active mpl ptc. would have to be spelled either 770 or Ko. 

15,12 "a ‘And he threw,’ for which one would definitely expect 
nn. Beyer (3.98) reads the same and translates it justly as passive, 
“ist .. geworfen.” Others read 177°, jussive.(26) 

15,16 NTTIN[D ‘the [agitated one’: M’s source for this meaning 
of the verb appears to be Jastrow. A superior lexical analysis with 
“fliehen” is to be found in J. Levy, Chaldäisches Wörterbuch über 
die Targumim, Bd. 2 (Leipzig, 1867-78), p. 93a. 

ib. 79°%3 ‘on account of’: one would like to know which Aramaic 
idiom uses such a preposition. 

ib. ]Aaaw ‘their inadvertent error’: Jastrow does list a feminine 
form NPW. Whilst the related root v°3¥ is well attested in Aramaic 
in the sense of ‘to err,’ Vaaw is not so much Aramaic as Hebrew, and 
Jastrow mentions only one example for Kn31%, Lev. Rabbah, section 
5 end with reference to ninaw in Ps 19.13. 

15,17 15% ‘such that’: M registers the word in his concordance 
(p. 256) as a preposition, but it is not clear what he means. 

ib. *83W Mo yp ‘he will cut out a great mountain.’ The verb root 
vr»? is used in 1Q20 in Peal only and as a transitive verb, see GOA, 
$36 a, under G ptc. with a f.n. on psp. There is no apparent reason 
for adding Afel for its transitive use. Besides, the verb does not mean 
‘to cut out,’ but ‘to fell, cut down.’ Finally, the root Rai? is not about 
size, but about quantity, ‘much, many,’ and the only acceptable spell- 
ing is, in this case, Nw or %W, which, however, makes no sense, 
combined with the singular noun. 


(26) Fitzmyer’s (2004:93) “will cast” postulates an abnormal long imperfect 
(ib., p. 310). 
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ib. 5327 37° min ‘from it he will consecrate and separate.” M 
seems to think that the first verb, very rare in Aramaic, is used here 
as a transitive verb with an object to be supplied. However, in the only 
Pael reference mentioned by Jastrow and Levy (Is 13.2) it is used 
intransitively, and one manuscript has a variant, Itpaal form. 

We now know that in 1Q20 there are a couple of Hafel forms— 
Any» ‘to remove me’ 7,19; wan ‘they will stir up’—but one 
wonders which Aramaic idiom shares with Hebrew v®73 as a lexical 
isogloss, when Aramaic possesses a genuine root Vus for the con- 
cept, a root which was probably loaned to Hebrew! 

15,19 ‘aby navn YN ‘may there not be added.’ This example 
advises us to take sometimes with more than a pinch of salt readings 
offered even by someone who had excellent access to photographs, 
negatives, and the best modern equipment.(27) There are known only 
a few Aramaic verbs in whose causative binyan of Pe-Yod roots the 
initial consonant is retained, e.g. pyn ‘to suckle’ and ’n’x ‘brought,’ 
though the latter is originally a Pe-Alef verb simultaneously. V2 does 
not belong to this limited list in any known Aramaic idiom. Further- 
more, the negator YN leads us to expect a jussive, which, as in earlier 
phases of Aramaic, is spelled with a Yod in Qumran Aramaic, see 
GQA, $37 b (11). 

15,21 aA ‘some of your people’: this would be the sole exam- 
ple in 1Q20 where the /n/ of the preposition 7% is assimilated to the 
following consonant, though the preposition occurs tens of times in 
the document. Such an assimilation is, however, fairly common in 
Qumran Aramaic, see GOA, $3 a (1). 

ib. 729 KY»w ‘the sun rose’: such a verb form cannot be Ara- 
maic, unless a misprint for n° is meant. But even then the verb can- 
not be used with reference to sunrise, for which n17 is used as in 
4Q529 2,1, 11Q18 26,3, ib. 27,4, and Puech (private communication) 
thinks that 1117 is the correct reading here. 

15,22 7722 ‘to bless’: in Aramaic the verb is not used in Peal 
unless in a passive participle. The infinitive can be, in this document, 
only 792°. For an alternative formation with a Mem prefix elsewhere 
in Qumran Aramaic, see GOA, §24 p. 

ib. oW> mix nf ‘I [we]nt to Shem.’ The possible plene spelling 
of the lcs ending of the perfect tense is attested in the entire corpus 
of Qumran Aramaic only once, in a Nahal Hever document of the 
early second century CE and several times in a mediaeval Genizah 
manuscript of the Aramaic Levi document, see GQA, §24 c. Such a 


(27) M writes: “The first three letters of this aphel verb are discernible in all of 
the photos, especially when the contrast is enhanced.” 
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spelling is rather unlikely in 1Q20. Besides, with a personal destina- 
tion the preposition YY is expected, see GOA, $74 1. 

ib. n]inx ‘(1) narrated’: on the preferred spelling mmx, see above 
on 12,14. 

15,23 Mn ‘to make known’: an impossible form, which must 
be corrected to either Pael mn» or Afel/Hafel mn» / mnxd. See 
above on 15,22. Puech (private communication) thinks that mnx® is 
the correct reading here. 

16,9 NNDS YIN DD NIDTN ‘the length of the whole land of the 
north.” XDN cannot possibly be in the st. cst. Besides, the existence 
of an Aramaic noun NID is doubtful, particularly when a genuine 
proper form TAN is attested twice in 1Q20 itself as well as elsewhere 
in Qumran Aramaic. 

17,8 xoptn ‘the Tigris’: the addition of the st. det. ending to a 
geograhical name is implausible; just in the preceding line we find 
Span. Nm 82292 19,11 cannot be adduced here as supporting evi- 
dence, since the name of the river has not yet been identified in any 
other ancient source, and we do not know whether the name ended 
with a vowel or not. See also GOA, $46 m. 

17,9 87 napal viin nv “Mount Arlarat], in that region.’ Our 
document is replete with personal names and geographical names. 
When substantives meaning ‘river,’ ‘mountain’ and the like are added, 
the order is GN followed by the substantive concerned in the st. det. 
For ‘Mount Ararat’ we would therefore expect 81 vn. Thus 7319 
xno ‘Mount Lubar’ 12,13. See GOA, §70 a. In view of vamin “DY 
‘the Mount Ararat range’ one should reconstruct here also the same 
phrase. See also 922 “Ww ‘the Gebal mountain range’ 21,29. By the 
same token, X9) "10 17,10 can hardly mean ‘Mount Taurus.’ The 
same reservation applies to 0977 MB ‘Mount Ararat’ 17,14. 

NT np represents a gross infringement of the basic Semitic syn- 
tax. ‘that region’ can be only expressed as 87 NN. 

17,11 77[ Ra ‘its south’: a rather awkward Aramaic expres- 
sion, see GOA, $41 a. 

17,14 v97 THD TSF NINN ‘to Amana, which abuts Mount 
Ararat’: can 79% bear such a highly specialised meaning? How to 
analyse 7°98 orthographically and grammatically is also a problem, 
see GOA, § 6a. 

17,18 791 ADNA] NYIIX ‘four [island]s, and up to’: the noun is 
agreed to be feminine, which makes the masculine numeral impossi- 
ble, and the noun cannot be used in the st. cst. without any noun fol- 
lowing. 

19,9 jan nA» ‘to go there’: though Biblical Hebrew allows the 
use of OW without the preposition Lamed when thither is meant, 
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we doubt that the same can be said about the Aramaic equivalent, see 
Trg Onkelos Dt 1.37 jan? non xo for MT ow Nan N?. 

ib. min NOM ‘to the south of Moreh,’ which would be 
expressed as 7979 21777, cf. 21,20 paan pas 117295 ‘to the northeast 
of Hebron.’ 

ib. par NN [3]2 77 179% ‘I b[u]ilt Hebron for this region.’ The 
reconstruction is implausible on two accounts: first, this region can 
only be 87 Kn(1)*7, and secondly, no justification could be found 
for the Alef of nx712 in Peal. For his claim that the use of a word- 
medial Alef is particularly frequent in Lamed-Yod verbs—meaning 
‘roots’ ?—he mentions 6,11 NNN ‘I was shown,’ which is non-Peal 
(see GOA, $37 b [4]); 20,4.8 88° ‘lovely’ where the Alef in question 
belongs to the root; 20,34 praw ‘many’ where the same applies; 
4Q 566 1,2 ñix2 ‘the building’ where there is nothing remarkable, 
and the two other references mentioned by him appear to be wrong 
quotations. 

19,10 posna [S7 Na] T nynw “I heard that there wa[s] w[h] 
eat in Egypt.’ Even granting that there might be occasional use of the 
st. det. for the expected st. abs. (GQA, $46 1), the preterital X17 cannot 
be justified. One should revert to Ginsberg’s ’n’x.(28) 

19,11 793227 TYNN ‘the land that is in Egypt’: whatever palaeo- 
graphic grounds might be for rejecting other editors’ POS” Y8, M’s 
reading looks intrinsically rather implausible. 

19,12 ]x®y ‘Enter (?)’: if the form is to be an imperative, it can 
be only f.pl., but is there a suitable candidate in the immediate context 
for such a referent as the subject? 

19,17 ssp NX> ‘they did not cut me down’: M parses his recon- 
structed form as Peal, which is of course unacceptable, for one would 
expect 1%p, cf. 22,11 2 ‘they plundered,’ and in this document we 
find this verb as many as five times indisputably attested in Peal. A 
Pael, of course, is not impossible, probably in the sense of ‘to chop to 
pieces,’ but not here. 

19,18 77 Ron [A ONT HiR[T] 779 ‘on acco[unt] of this dream I am 
afraid’: such a sense would be expressed without 7 J”. 

19,20 ns ‘cities (?)’: it is no sound palaeography to introduce 
a totally new word where the document cannot be deciphered with 
certainty. All the more so when the word would be such a common 
item in any language and Aramaic has a well-established word such 
as 777 or mp, both occurring often in Qumran Aramaic. 


(28) H.L. Ginsberg, “Notes on some Old Aramaic texts,” JNES 18 (1959) 143- 
49, esp. 146f. On this point of syntax, see also Muraoka, “Notes, 27 ($14.4) and 
GOA, $50 b. 
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19,22 Ri[>]s ‘we entered’: nowhere in the entire corpus of Qum- 
ran Aramaic we find a geminate verb in Peal with the identical root 
letter spelled twice except in the participle. Several lines earlier, in 
line 13 xıby is read with certainty. 

19,26 ñ39nR ‘he had grown’: one would definitely expect *35nK. 
See also GOA, $37 b (3). 

ib. apab PAR «NA xh ‘They were not going to get up’: a transla- 
tion which “must be translated idiomatically (e.g. ‘they were not 
about to ...”).” The restored text reads like an Anglicised Aramaic; 
we are rather doubtful that the Aramaic verb ’nx has developped 
a semi-auxiliary use of the English go as in he is going to come tomor- 
row. 

ib. 77° ns myx ‘I would clearly expound for them’: M derives 
his innovative reading TYN from Vy” said by him typically to mean 
“to bubble up, flow forth,” but also ”to utter, expound” especially in 
Afel. This is a figurative use of the verb, which is etymologically 
related to Hebrew x”. The entry in Levy’s dictionary (p. 340) shows 
clearly that in Afel it takes an object referring to what issues forth 
from your mouth when you speak, thus xn1373 ‘lies,’ XnA>r ‘wis- 
dom.’ It is not used in the sense of ‘to expound,’ a sense which is 
presumably required in 19.26. Besides, as Afel we would expect A918, 
though a phonetic spelling such as 77” in lieu of 77179 ‘acknowledge’ 
is attested in Qumran Aramaic, GOA, $6 d. 

One wonders in which Aramaic idiom rs ‘clear’ is attested. In 
Is 32.4 Trg Jonathan we find jnsns2 x99n> for MT nins 7279 ‘to 
speak clearly.’ 

19.29 8 [N ‘he was entering’: the spelling x17, unless in the 
sense of ‘they were,’ would be most unlikely in Qumran Aramaic. 

20,2 XPa aby mb Sous nS) 125 ‘how irresistible and beautiful 
the image of her face’: one of the reasons for which M rejects Fitz- 
myer’s n[°]83 ‘splen[did’ is apparently informed by an entry in Jas- 
trow’s dictionary s.v. 83 with the Tsade geminated—probably cor- 
rectly—and glossed as successful, convincing, irrefutable. The only 
reference adduced reads ñ2%n nn%1 nown ‘it answered with an 
irrefutable argument,’ which is Hebrew! Even if it were Aramaic, 
there is still some mileage to be covered before one may apply this 
sense of the adjective to the matriarch’s irresistible beauty. 

20,3 Dwr NTIN yi MD ‘every feature of her face is radiating 
beauty!’ One wonders if y3 can have such a generic meaning as fea- 
ture. Usually it designates more specifically blossom, flower or the 
like. With our ancient author’s admirable poetic creativity he could 
have easily visualised a blooming flower in the matriarch’s face every 
time she smiled. 
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M parses his reconstructed verb as Pael ptc. The word-medial 
Yod as a mater lectionis is not impossible, but exceptional as shown 
by 1Q20 5,27 poix ‘he brought forth,’ see GOA, $6 a. The transi- 
tively used 5% without a grammatical object does not sound right, 
see examples cited in Levy’s dictionary s.v. Palaeographically M is 
sure about the last three letters, but not about the Mem. If the Mem 
was not there, everything would be in order. 

20,7 m ja Xoy NTDW NY ‘the height of her beauty soars 
above them all’: though the first word is parsed in the concordance 
(p. 293) as an adjective meaning ‘high,’ the translation suggests that 
M takes X7799% as its subject, which cannot be correct, since the noun 
is masculine. Its true subject is Sarai, Nm7Dw being an adverbial 
adjunct, ‘in terms of her beauty’: ‘with her beauty she roundly beats 
them all.’ 

20,28 17? 8D9N [°°] mM>y nòs “I prayed over [hi]m, that I might 
heal Phim’: M does not appear to be aware that his proposed reading 
entails more than one grammatical difficulty, see GOA, §5 j, a f.n. on 
this passage. 

20,32 pa) ‘would escort me’: on the grammatical impossibility 
of this restoration, see GOA, §33 a under Afel, PC with a footnote on 
this case. The only possibility is 3252. 

21,1 ’nxmwn nn >> ‘(at) every place of my (former) encamp- 
ments.” Against most other editors, M sees no trace of the preposition 
Bet at the far right margin of this first line of the column. If the end 
of the preceding line is directly continued in this column, this common 
local adverbial adjunct is unlikely to be used without some preposi- 
tion. A scribal error suggests itself. 

ib. N27 jan n°12 7 WINN? ON n°29 npat ‘I reached Bethel, the 
place where I had built the altar’. Through an extremely rare slip on 
the part of M, the anaphoric 72 has dropped out after yan. This anaph- 
ora refers back to the preceding K5nK, hence unlike suggested in M’s 
translation, the place is not in apposition to Bethel, but refers to a 
specific location in Bethel where the patriarch had built the altar. So 
we would rather translate ‘to Bethel to the place where ..’ 

22,4 Rn29 Nnn NTON ‘the Way of the Great Valley’: an apposi- 
tion here is unlikely, so that "7 is called for after Nm78, as duly cor- 
rected by Beyer and Fitzmyer ad loc, see also GQA, $62 b, local. 


Since M’s purpose has been to produce a new edition of the text 
of 1Q20, we find here no systematic treatment of its Aramaic, even 
on a scale comparable to what one finds in Fitzmyer’s edition, all the 
same M does address himself to the question of dating of the manu- 
script of the document and its composition. On the latter he pleads 
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for an earlier date than the fairly widely accepted late 1st century 
BCE date: “Given the culmination of evidence, it seems time to 
adjust the linguistic terminus post quem of the Genesis Apocryphon 
from the 1st cent. to at least the early 2nd cent. BCE” (p. 140).(29) 
By “the culmination of evidence” he presumably has in mind a 
recent trend advocated by J.J. Collins for an early 3rd cent. BCE dat- 
ing of the book of Daniel and the fact that some linguistic traits of 
1020 which used to be considered as typical of Aramaic later than 
the Standard Literary Aramaic have now turned up in Qumran docu- 
ments considered as old. As one such trait M mentions the shorter 
demonstrative pronoun 77 as against 717, which he says is attested in 
4Q209 and other “3rd-2nd cent. BCE works” (p. 139). It is our con- 
sidered opinion, however, that the time is still not ripe for such a 
judgement to be passed. Very much of the relevant data is in a state 
of flux. How widely accepted is the early dating of Daniel mentioned 
above? 4Q209, for instance, is dated according to some authorities 
to the second half of the first cent. BCE.(30) 


Takamitsu MURAOKA 


(29) post quem is probably a typo for ante quem. 
(30) So in E. Tov, The Texts from the Judaean Desert [DJD XXXIX] (Oxford, 
2002), pp. 373, 408. 
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The Dead Sea Scrolls at 60. Scholarly Contributions of New York 
University Faculty and Alumni, ed. by L.H. Schiffman and 
Sh. Tzoref (STDJ 89 ; Leiden.Boston, 2010). 16 x 24,5 : XIII + 
342 p. 119 €/ 169 $. ISBN 978900418550. 


Ce volume publie les communications à un colloque de l’Université de 
New York en 2008 consacré aux contributions des savants et élèves de la 
Faculté qui ont participé au cours des quarante dernières années à la recherche 
sur les manuscrits de la mer Morte à l’occasion des 60 ans de leur découverte. 

Le professeur L.H. Schiffman ouvre le volume en faisant un tour d’hori- 
zon des principaux apports des découvertes du « Désert de Juda », pris au 
sens large, car outre les manuscrits de la région de Qumrân jusqu’à Massada 
au sud et les autres cachettes du désert, il inclut les manuscrits du Wadi 
Daliyeh en Samarie. Il fait le point sur la situation linguistique de la région 
dans les derniers siècles av. J.-C. et les siècles suivants jusqu’à la période 
byzantine comprise : l’araméen et l’hébreu comme langues vivantes évoluant 
vers la dialectologie, sans oublier le grec, l’araméen christo-palestinien et 
l’arabe, soulignant par là le multilinguisme d’une part et le conservatisme de 
la terminologie juridique d’autre part. Il soulève la question du ‘canon’ 
biblique qui, s’il ne fut clos que tardivement, était dans l’ensemble bien 
constitué dès le milieu du 2° s. av. J.-C. : Loi, Prophètes et Écrits. En effet le 
Prologue de Ben Sira, 2 Maccabées et surtout le manuscrit 4QMMT 
témoignent déjà à cette haute époque de la division tripartite des Écritures, 
comme je l’ai montré ailleurs. Sans doute le concept du canon biblique était- 
il bien connu des Qumraniens. À ce sujet, on est surpris que l’a. en reste à la 
lecture de l’editio princeps à la formulation étrange : «the Book of Moses, 
[and the words of the Pro]phets, and Davild, and the chronicles of each] and 
every generation», précisant “The ‘words of David’ probably refer to the 
Psalms and ‘the chronicles’ to the Books of Chronicles, and possibly Ezra 
and Nehemiah as well” ! Cependant il me paraît moins assuré d’affirmer 
(p. 9) que les Qumraniens lisaient le livre d’Esther dont on n’a aucune trace 
dans leur bibliothèque (certainement pas 4Q550), et les supposées citations 
ne sont pas typiques, elles appartiennent tout aussi bien au langage commun ; 
enfin la fête de purim y est inconnue. La troisième division des ‘Écrits’ n’était 
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certainement pas encore fixée ne varietur : les manuscrits citent comme livres 
de référence des compositions qui seront exclues par les rabbins par la suite : 
Ben Sira, Testament de Lévi, Jubilés, tout comme le NT citera le Livre 
d’Henoch comme livre de référence. S’il est vrai, comme l’affirme l’a., que 
la liturgie juive de l’époque utilise des livres typiquement dits ‘bibliques’, à 
Qumrân toutefois elle en comprend d’autres qui en seront exclus : tels des 
psaumes et des compositions hymniques (voir 11Q5) qui ne seront pas rete- 
nus et qui seront mis au rang des ‘apocryphes’. Il est aussi inexact de dire 
que « at times the New Testament authors modify the Hebrew Bible quota- 
tions in order to create supports for their particular views » (p. 11). Il faut y 
regarder de plus près et se rendre compte qu’il y avait alors en circulation 
plusieurs traductions grecques de l’hébreu, lequel d’ailleurs n’était pas tou- 
jours unifié, voir par exemple 4QSm? 1,11 et 22 qui expliquent maintenant 
fort bien Mt 2,23, alors qu’on ignorait jusqu’à présent (et déjà le patriarche 
nestorien Timothée au 8° s.) l’origine de cette citation prophétique. L’a. 
donne un aperçu des compositions retrouvées à Qumrân : Pseudépigraphes, 
Apocryphes, textes de sagesse, juridiques, apocalyptiques, des compositions 
non esséniennes antérieures à la séparation, ce qui explique fort bien, à mon 
avis, l’absence de 1 Mc, une composition pharisienne. Les considérations de 
l’a. sur la datation du Rouleau du Temple (p. 23) appuient la notice si souvent 
disputée de Flavius Josèphe sur l’existence des trois ‘écoles philosophiques” 
du temps de Jonathan Maccabée. Malgré leur état lacunaire, il est certain que 
ces découvertes ont grandement enrichi nos connaissances de plusieurs cou- 
rants du judaïsme à l’époque de la naissance du christianisme. 

Dans sa note, J.L. Angel présente une vue d’ensemble des racines du 
messianisme sacerdotal dans les manuscrits en reprenant un chapitre de son 
doctorat. Il est bien connu qu’apres l’exil, l’ensemble des pouvoirs du roi, 
gouvernement, sagesse de jugement, ont été reportés sur le prêtre en chef, 
cela bien avant les éloges du sacerdoce par Ben Sira comme le rapporte, 
vers la fin du 4° s. av. J.-C., Hécatée d’Abdere qui les attribuait à une ins- 
titution mosaïque. Pareillement le Testament de Levi araméen attribue au 
sacerdoce les fonctions royales et des responsabilités politiques, et de même 
Jubilés qui garde la distinction mais donne la précellence à Levi (Jubiles 
31), sans doute en réaction à la fusion des deux fonctions par les prêtres 
hasmonéens qui ont exercé le pouvoir royal dès le milieu du 2° s. Le mes- 
sianisme diarchique essénien se coule alors parfaitement dans l’évolution 
de la répartition des responsabilités des officiants du temple au cours des 
siècles antérieurs. 

À l’aide de six exemples, M.J. Bernstein analyse la richesse des diffé- 
rentes formes d’interprétation biblique dans les compositions qumraniennes : 
1) les ‘recensions/rééditions’ du Pentateuque (reworked Pentateuch) qui 
divergent du texte standardisé par une réorganisation des lois et des récits, 
des insertions, 2) les traductions araméennes plus ou moins littérales, 3) la 
‘Bible réécrite’ : Jubilés (réécriture de Genèse et début Exode) et l’Apocryphe 
de la Genèse (1 Hénoch est à ranger comme parabiblique), 4) les ‘commen- 
taires’ de deux types : le Commentaire de la Genèse A qui ne retient que des 
passages et le pesher ou commentaire continu qui interprète en fonction de 
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l’époque présente, et 5) l’interprétation biblique dans le contexte de lois. Ces 
formes d’interprétation n’auront pas de postérité dans le judaïsme. 

Dans une note brève, Y. Elman s’intéresse au ‘zoroastrisme et Qumrän’, 
ou plutôt à une comparaison entre la doctrine des deux esprits de la Règle de 
la Communauté et la religion zoroastrienne. L’a. n’est pas en faveur d’in- 
fluences zoroastriennes sur des écrits qumraniens. On est surpris que nulle 
mention ne soit faite aux nombreux emprunts de vocabulaire et des idées ou 
croyances, autrement inexplicables. J’ai publié et étudié (en français il est 
vrai) 4Q521 et d’autres textes qui montrent une telle influence. 

A.D. Gross étudie les formules juridiques touchant au prix total, à l’in- 
vestiture et aux clauses de garantie des actes de vente du Désert de Juda au 
sens large (car les papyri du Wadi Daliyeh sont proprement en Samarie), en 
araméen et en nabatéen, comparées à celles des papyri araméens d’El&phan- 
tine et des manuscrits syriaques de Doura-Europos. Il relève des influences 
néo-babyloniennes d’un côté et néo-assyriennes de l’autre montrant les 
grandes traditions et les variantes locales. 

A.P. Jassen cherche à comprendre l’interdit sabbatique de porter (un 
objet) en CD et les textes juridiques de Qumran (4Q251 et 4Q265) en iden- 
tifiant les sources bibliques en Jr 17,21s et Ex 16,29 et leurs amplifications 
et précisions exégétiques, tout comme l’ont fait Ne 13,15-19, Jubilés 2,29-30 
et 50,8, ou plus tard Jn 5,10 et Mishna, Sabbat I 1. Une étude fine des textes 
révèle d’heureuses surprises de correspondances entre les lois qumraniennes 
et celles des Jubilés. 

Une note d’E. Larson fait le point sur des identifications de fragments 
grecs de la grotte 7. L’a. montre que l’identification par J.T. Milik de quelques 
fragments du P. Oxyrhynque 2069 à des restes du Livre d’Henoch n’est pas 
à retenir. Et tout en réfutant l’identification de 7Q5 à Marc, il présente les 
différentes hypothèses d’identification d’autres fragments à la finale du Livre 
d’Henoch, sans se prononcer sur une solution. Malgré des objections de G. 
Nickelsburg, celles que j’ai proposées me semblent toujours de loin les plus 
vraisemblables. 

J. Lefkovits qui a étudié longuement le Rouleau de cuivre dans sa thèse, 
reconsidère le texte de la colonne I suite à l’édition révisée à l’occasion de la 
restauration du rouleau par EDF. L’a. a apprécié la réédition à l’échelle 1/1 
du rouleau et le relevé que j’en ai donné ; il en accepte les lectures et propose 
deux solutions de lecture (resh/dalet) en I 12, sans en préférer une. Mais je 
suis moins convaincu que lui à voir des additions d’une seconde main en XII 
1, 3, 7 et 9; je m’en suis expliqué dans la ré-édition. 

En quelques pages alertes B.A. Levine passe en revue les principaux 
acquis des documents du Désert de Juda entre les deux révoltes, rédigés en 
hébreu, araméen, grec et nabatéen, révélant divers aspects auparavant incon- 
nus de la vie quotidienne : des pratiques compilées plus tard dans la Mishna, 
la vie de résistants avec Bar Kosiba, etc. 

De son côté G.A. Rendsburg analyse des caractéristiques de l’hébreu 
(qumranien) qui est la langue la plus utilisée dans les manuscrits et que l’au- 
teur considère aussi comme la langue parlée par les habitants du lieu. Si 
l’hébreu qumranien s’inscrit en continuité de l’hébreu biblique tardif, l’hébreu 
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écrit reflète la langue de tous les jours. Sont relevés des exemples, formes, 
orthographes et tournures syntaxiques montrant l’évolution de la langue. Au 
lieu de considérer les formes longues des pronoms, indépendants et suffixés, 
comme des marques de la prononciation de l’époque à l’instar de la lecture 
samaritaine, l’a. y voit des ‘survivances’ de formes anciennes ou archaismes, 
des marques d’ « anti-langage » des occupants pour se distinguer de l’usage 
commun. Cette patine d’ancienneté devait ainsi donner plus d’autorité ou 
d’authenticité à leurs écrits, ce que soulignerait aussi le nombre relativement 
réduit d’emprunts au grec, au perse et à l’araméen. Je note en passant que les 
statistiques de l’a. sont partielles, et qu’il néglige les exemples de la plus 
ancienne copie du Rouleau du temple, etc. Dans cette enquête, on ne doit pas 
non plus négliger les ostraca et inscriptions pour la connaissance de la langue 
parlée par les occupants. 

Dans la note «Sectarians and Householders», A.M. Sivertsev présente 
d’abord le type d’essénien menant une vie familiale selon les dispositions de 
la Règle de la Congrégation (1QSa) et de CD sous la supervision d’un ‘inten- 
dant’ responsable de la bonne marche du groupe. Puis il compare la vie d’un 
essénien selon les dispositions de la Règle (1QS) qu’il pense tout à fait com- 
parable à celle des membres d’associations hellénistiques où la vie familiale 
est mise quelque peu en sourdine. On a du mal à le suivre, car la Règle insiste 
longuement sur une vie commune des repas, assemblées, étude, méditation et 
prières de jour et de nuit, laissant peu de place pour une vie familiale d’une 
part et, d’autre part, la mise en commun des biens des membres priverait la 
famille de sa subsistance de base. La comparaison avec les associations 
grecques en montre bien des limites. 

Dans une note à la mémoire d’un maître dans la publication des manus- 
crits, J. Strugnell, M.S. Smith étudie « ce qu’est un texte scripturaire » au 
cours de sa transmission. Pour ce faire, il retient les versets de Dt 32,8-9 dont 
il essaie de retracer l’histoire des variantes textuelles groupées en 4 options : 
1) les altérations des scribes traduisant une interprétation théologique de cen- 
sure monothéiste (TM, samaritain, targums, syriaque, vulgate), 2) une inter- 
prétation intra-biblique en Jr 10,16 // 51,19, Dt 4,19 et 29,25 et Ben Sira 
17,17 et 44,1-2, 3) l’interprétation (majoritaire) des LXX, et enfin 4) les échos 
dans les manuscrits 4Q418 81+81a 3, JOM X 9.14-15 et Jubilés 15,30-32. Il 
apparaît que les manuscrits et 4O.D# ont préservé l’ancienne lecture sans nulle 
charge polythéiste, qui appuie la leçon grecque huiön theou des manuscrits 
848 et 106c. On a affaire à un bel exemple de critique textuelle et littéraire. 

Enfin Sh. Tzoref traite des emplois dans les manuscrits des termes niglot 
et nistarot en référence à Dt 29,28. Il est clair que la signification de ces 
termes dépend du genre de composition : les « mystères » ésotériques dans 
les textes de sagesse (Si 3,20-23, Qo 12,13-14), des révélations eschatolo- 
giques à des élus (Dn 2,19-23.28, JQS XI 3-4, 4Q417 1 i 11-12, Hymne de 
glorification, 4Q268 1 5-8), une révélation progressive de la Loi (/OS V 11-12, 
CD II 12-14), la rétribution divine et humaine de fautes conscientes et incons- 
cientes : la punition de celui qui viole les lois cachées est réservée à Dieu et 
celle de celui qui viole les lois révélées réservée aux hommes avec l’exclusion 
définitive. Mais celui qui viole inconsciemment les lois révélées ou viole les 
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lois (autrefois cachées) révélées à la communauté est puni mais avec la pos- 
sibilité de retour après la pénitence. Dans ce cadre, on aurait attendu un ren- 
voi à l’Apocryphe de Levi en araméen : 4Q541 24 ii 2-3, bien antérieur à la 
constitution de la Communauté. 

Le livre contient aussi un index des auteurs modernes et un autre des 
sources. 

Cet ensemble d’études, on le voit, ne manque pas d’intérêt dans divers 
domaines de ce nouveau champ de recherches. Sous la forte impulsion des 
professeurs Schiffman et Bernstein, la Faculté de New York a certainement 
beaucoup contribué à l’approfondissement de nos connaissances au cours des 
quarante dernières années, notamment dans les aspects juridiques des divers 
courants du judaïsme. Toutefois, on ne peut pas ne pas être frappé par la part 
presque exclusive que les notes bibliographiques font aux publications anglo- 
phones. 


Émile PUECH 


Hillel Newman, édité par Ruth Ludlam, Proximity to Power and 
Jewish Sectarian Groups of the Ancient Period. A Review of 
Lifestyle, Values, and Halakhah in the Pharisees, Sadducees, 
Essenes, and Qumran (Brill Reference Library of Judaism, 25), 
Leiden ® Boston, Brill, 2006, 24,5 x 16,5 ; xix + 332 pp. Relié. 
€ 110. ISBN 90 04 14699 7. ISSN 1571-5000. 


L’ouvrage de Hillel Newman est la révision d’une thèse de doctorat 
intitulée « Norm, Dissent and Secession in the Judaism of the Maccabean 
Era » soutenue en 1998 à l’université Bar Ilan sous la direction du professeur 
Albert Baumgarten. L’auteur se donne pour objectif de tracer une typologie 
socio-politique applicable à des groupes minoritaires quelle que soit la société 
ou l’époque dans lesquelles ils émergent. Pour cela, H.N. part de l’étude de 
quatre groupes juifs de la période du second temple : pharisiens, sadducéens, 
esséniens et qumraniens. En définissant des critères de distinctions basés sur 
l’implication de ces différents groupes avec le pouvoir politique, l’auteur 
cherche à montrer que cette proximité vis-à-vis du centre social et politique 
est un élément fondamental pour déterminer le développement futur des 
groupes minoritaires et pour prévoir leur évolution. 

Le premier chapitre de l’ouvrage est consacré aux questions de métho- 
dologie. L’auteur présente d’abord la terminologie et les catégories mises en 
œuvre. En se basant sur les travaux de Neil J. Selmser (Theory of Collective 
Behaviour, London, 1970?) et surtout de Lewis A. Coser (Greedy Institu- 
tions: Patterns of Undivided Commitment, New York & London, 1974), 
H.N. dégage deux typologies : d’un côté les groupes indépendant du pouvoir 
politique (independant-powered seceding groups) qu il identifie avec les 
qumrâniens, les esséniens, les sadducéens halakhiques et, de l’autre côté, les 
groupes dépendant de Jérusalem et du temple (regime-powered dissenting 
groups) qu’il identifie avec les pharisiens et les sadducéens de Jérusalem 
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(p. 20). L’auteur identifie le « centre » de la vie et du pouvoir politique avec 
Jérusalem et le temple. Dans un second temps, l’auteur présente les sources 
et définit sa méthodologie dans leur utilisation. 

Le corps de l’ouvrage comporte ensuite quatre chapitres qui présentent 
pour chacun des groupes : leur implication avec le pouvoir politique en place 
(chapitre deux), leur mode de vie (commensalité, habillement et relations 
familiales, chapitre trois), leur pratique halakhique (chapitre quatre) et enfin 
leur théologie et leur idéologie (en lien avec la prophétie et le rapport à la vie 
terrestre, chapitre cinq). À la fin de chaque chapitre, l’auteur résume les 
caractéristiques de chaque groupe. Ainsi, par exemple concernant la commen- 
salité, l'habillement ou les relations familiales, H.N. montre que les groupes 
indépendants du pouvoir politique marquent une frontière claire, tandis que 
les autres présentent une certaine souplesse. A propos des repas, l’auteur 
s’appuie essentiellement sur les repas partagés entre Jésus et les pharisiens 
rapportés dans les synoptiques, mais il ne prend pas en compte, par exemple, 
les problèmes de commensalité à Antioche rapportés en Ac 15 et en Ga 2. 
Enfin, l’auteur conclut : « The dissenting groups permitted communal eating 
with other groups (and even with Christians, according to Christians 
sources) » (p. 180). Jésus et ses disciples étaient-ils considérés comme des 
« chrétiens » par leurs contemporains ? Concernant la Halakha, H.N. montre 
que les groupes proches du centre social et politique présentent une pratique 
halakhique susceptible de subir quelques compromissions (cf. Tosefta Yoma 
1, BT Yoma 19b, TJ Yoma 1,5) ce qui semble inconcevable pour les groupes 
de type séparatistes (cf. 4QMMT). 

L'intérêt de l’ouvrage est certainement de chercher à analyser des phé- 
nomènes sociologiques de l’antiquité pour dégager une typologie a-tempo- 
relle et a-culturelle afin de tenter d’éclairer certaines situations contempo- 
raines. En ce sens, l’auteur entre clairement dans la ligne de L.A. Coser, 
cependant, comme le notait déjà Jean-Paul Terrenoire à propos de ce dernier : 
« on ne joue pas impunément à saute-mouton par-dessus les siècles et les 
formations sociales. La méthode idéal-typique, quand elle n’est pas nourrie 
de références historiques abondantes et pertinentes, et quand elle fait bon 
marché du contexte social, verse dans le schématisme et l’arbitraire. » 
(Archives des sciences sociales des religions 44 (1977), p. 225). Aussi les 
comparaisons entre les Qumraniens et des groupes comme les Black Panthers 
ou Uzi Meshulam laissent sceptique. Il est également légitime de se demander 
si les catégories mises en place pour distinguer, de façon un peu dualiste, les 
groupes ayant une implication dans le pouvoir politique ou religieux et les 
groupes sécessionnistes sont opératoires : les groupes de type séparatistes 
présentent-ils tous les mêmes caractéristiques et les mêmes implications ? 

Finalement, l’ouvrage présente également un certain nombre de pro- 
blèmes, tant sur la forme que sur le fond, qui nuisent à l’argumentation de 
l’auteur. Au niveau de la forme d’abord, on note bon nombre d’erreurs dans 
les transcriptions de l’hébreu et du grec (p. 113, 114, 266) ; l’auteur cite de 
nombreux textes sans en donner les références, ce qui est bien gênant si le 
lecteur veut vérifier tel ou tel passage (voir la mention de Menashe, p. 79 
[= 40348 17], les textes déchiffrés et décrits par Dimant et Kist[nJer [3x], 
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p. 104, le texte publié par Allegro et complété par Kist[n]er, p. 104, le Pesher 
de Nahoum, p. 114, est cité sans références alors qu’il s’agit d’une collection 
de citations [= 4Q169 3-4 i 2.4.6-8]) ; lorsque les références sont présentes, 
elles prennent une forme peu commune (voir p. 114 : « Thanksgiving Scroll, 
page 2 lines 31-33 »). Certaines formulations sont très maladroites ou impré- 
cises, par exemple, on ne sait pas ce que l’auteur entend par « textual criti- 
cism » (p. 27ss). Enfin, on notera également la présence d’un index peu uti- 
lisable en raison d’entrées beaucoup trop générales (ou incorrectes), par 
exemple dans l’index des sources anciennes, on trouve juste une entrée 
« Matthew » (classée sous « Old Testament ») qui comporte 28 références, 
ou encore, dans l’index des sujets, on a une entrée « Dead Sea Scrolls » qui 
comporte 42 références sans davantage de détail. En outre, l’index est incom- 
plet (par exemple Siracide 31,12-31 présenté p. 129 n’y apparaît pas). 

Au niveau du fond, l’utilisation des sources reste problématique d’un 
point de vue méthodologique. En effet, les témoignages littéraires exploités 
sont quasiment tous postérieurs à la période hasmonéenne (Flavius Josèphe, 
littérature rabbinique, Nouveau Testament). On s’étonne que l’auteur ne 
tienne quasiment pas compte des sources contemporaines : qu’il s’agisse de 
l’archéologie, de l’épigraphie ou d’écrits comme les livres de Ben Sira, 
Daniel, 1 Maccabées, etc... Il eut été plus judicieux, à partir des sources 
utilisées, de travailler sur le judaïsme de l’époque romaine (I* siècle). Concer- 
nant les textes de Qumrän, les choix de l’auteur sur la situation sociale et 
historique ressemblent plus souvent à une intime conviction qu’à une réelle 
argumentation. L’auteur prend le parti de distinguer radicalement les essé- 
niens des qumrâniens, aussi légitime que puisse être cette hypothèse, la 
démonstration de l’auteur ne convainc guère. De même, l’auteur prend le 
parti de considérer l’ensemble des manuscrits comme une collection organi- 
sée de manière délibérée et cohérente par un groupe unique et clairement 
identifié ; les différences ou les contradictions entre les écrits découverts à 
Qumran (d’un point de vue idéologique, théologique ou social) seraient impu- 
tables à des évolutions au sein de la communauté plutôt qu’à des origines 
diverses (p. 48). 

Au final, l’ouvrage ouvre des perspectives intéressantes, de nombreux 
dossiers, et suscite bien des questions, mais on regrette le manque de rigueur 
dans la présentation et l’argumentation. 


Jean-Sébastien REY 


